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PREFACE 


Uniiz quite recently Mind and Body have been con- 
sidered as separate entities, the Mind living in the Body 
but consisting of something entirely different. The Body 
acted as host to this weird, metaphysical thing which was 
supposed to have sprung from the soul, spirit or what 
not. It was a mysterious something which lived on after 
death. 

Various organs of the Body, such as the liver and 
especially the heart, were thought to be the seat of this 
Mind. The brain was finally given this honor, since it is 
the organ of consciousness, and, despite the scientific ad- 
vances of the past fifty years, is still thought by popular 
and even many medical writers to be the place where the 
Mind is located. They still distinguish between a Body 
and a Mind; between physical and mental development ; 
between physical and mental function and disease. 

Science has shown that the idea of a separate Body and 
Mind are no longer tenable. It is, however, very difficult 
to change the current belief in them or to express one’s 
self without using these terms. The great obstacle to 
understanding what constitutes proof of mental activity, 
upon which the whole question hinges, arose from the fact 
that the inquiry was kept too subjective—only those ac- 
tions of which the investigator was himself conscious were 
considered as due to activity of the Mind. 

The concept of Mind has been broadened so that every 
activity of the involuntary muscles, the nourishment of 
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the Body, the beating of the heart, breathing, the main- 
taining of blood-pressure, digestion, bodily tensions and 
attitudes, even the development of the Body, have been 
shown to be evidence of the activity of the Mind. All 
these are the result of an unconscious mental activity, 
the activity of the old sympathetic nervous system—the 
primal mind. 

When the physiologist traces backward he finally ar- 
rives at sensation, the lowest form of mental activity, and 
sensation depends upon irritability of nerve and muscle 
tissue. He can go no further in the analysis of life. 

The physicist goes still further in the analysis of mat- 
ter and shows it to be substance in vibration. Irritability, 
a form of physical motion, cannot exist without vibration. 
Therefore, we arrive at this: Substance and vibration 
cannot be separated. We cannot have Mind separate from 
Body. 

Modern science sees every evidence of life as an attempt 
on the part of the individual to adjust himself in the best 
possible manner to the outside conditions in which he lives. 
In all of these efforts the whole person takes part; it acts 
as a unit, and no organ or function can exist without the 
codperation of all the others. They are absolutely inter- 
dependent: hence, the conception of a Body-Mind, a co- 
drdinated unity. 

Each individual has a tendency to respond to inside and 
outside stimuli in a purely instinctive manner—that is, to 
do as he wishes; but society opposes this inclination. 
There must, therefore, be a compromise between these two 
forces, and most of our difficulties arise in trying to make 
this adjustment. Many instinctive reactions are denied 
external expression and hence enacted only in pantomime 
—that is, wholly within ourselves. Internal stresses and 
tensions follow, and the feelings which result we call our 
emotions. 


But energy repressed in this manner will find an outlet 
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by substitutes and evasions. To the expert in human 
behavior these substitutes betray just what is really the 
motive of the act. We all deceive ourselves into believing 
that we are successfully concealing our mental difficulties. 
Too often the conflict ends in breaking down the person 
who attempts to do what he does not wish to do and that 
for which he is not fitted. Disease, which has a so-called 
physical and mental phase, is the inevitable result. 

Many schools of mental healing have sprung up. Men- 
tal analysis of any kind is, however, valueless unless the 
person honestly tries to understand himself. It is mani- 
festly undesirable for many persons to consult a special- 
ist to assist them, and for practical reasons it is impos- 
sible for many to do so. It is possible, however, for nearly 
every one to read and so learn a great deal about human 
nature and about himself. In this manner he may be able 
to understand enough of the common mental mechanism 
and human adjustments to avoid serious pitfalls. 

After many centuries of inability to control the in- 
stinctive animal nature in man as shown by his cruelties 
and his passions, medical philosophy has at last given us 
a clue to its control. Science is helping us to understand 
the hidden origin of our tremendous powers and unex- 
plained weaknesses, the causes of success and failure. It 
is giving us the key to health and happiness, unmasking 
the motives of our conduct and opinions, and assisting us 
in forming forceful characters. 

The goal of the individual is a happy and successful life 
in conformity with the dictates of personal and higher 
laws. All of mental hygiene is directed toward this end. 
It is the purpose of this book to give to the lay reader the 
knowledge which will enable him to do so, by the analysis 
of a few of the most common character traits; to stimu- 
late an interest in the subject of healthy self-analysis. It 
is hoped that the present work may assist many sincere 
‘readers. 
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Part I 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


To know thyself, which is the most difficult lesson in the 
world. 


—-CERVANTES 


He who has eyes to see, or ears to hear, becomes convinced 
that mortals can hide no secret. Whoever is silent with the 
lips, tattles with the finger tips; betrayal oozes out of every 
pore. 


—FrRrEvup 


Chapter I 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE EMOTIONS 


The true science and the true study of man is man. 
—CHARRON 


TuE emotions are the titanic forces which sway the lives 
of men, driving them to good and evil. They are the most 
powerful of all human agencies, and have been well de- 
scribed as giants fighting for the bodies and souls of 
mankind. 

There are two great emotions: Love and Fear. They 
lead to but two results: Creation and Destruction. 

Love is the great constructive emotion. Every one is 
familiar, in a general way, with the love which inspires 
men to their highest levels. Under its influence many men 
will give up a career of vice, drunkenness or crime. They 
undergo a complete transformation of personality and 
become useful citizens. 

It is love which is the great builder of ideals in normal 
persons and the basis of righteousness, justice and lib- 
erty. It is the urge back of morality, ethics, esthetics and 
religion. It is the corner-stone of the home, the state and 
the nation. 

Fear is the great destructive emotion. It drags men to 
the lowest levels, but its influence is not so often recog- 
nized as that of love. We read daily of the despair which 
ends in suicide, and of the hate which leads to murder. 
We see some one grow old and worn before his time, and 
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realize that grief or worry has in a few years brought 
about the physical changes of old age. Yet these emo- 
tions are not generally recognized as forms of fear. 

It is fear which destroys character and breaks down 
ideals. It is the influence which has crushed the unfor- 
tunates who fill our jails, poorhouses and asylums. It is 
responsible for most of life’s failures. 

We think that we understand these two great factors 
in the lives of other persons, rejoicing or sympathizing 
with some and scorning others, yet, like the biblical man 
with the beam in his eye, fail to realize that we ourselves 
are living, seething furnaces of constructive and destruc- 
tive emotions, and pay but little attention to the training 
and control of these masters of man’s destiny. 

By emotion we do not mean, however, “mere feeling 
tones,” as they are sometimes described, conscious feel- 
ings of pleasure or pain. No; as such they would be 
powerless. When speaking of the emotions we here refer 
to those basic bodily states of which conscious feeling is 
but the mental phase. Some form of movement, physical 
agitation or bodily commotion, showing itself as secre- 
tion of glands, as internal actions or tensions, or as 
behavior, is always combined with these feelings. 

This movement is the important factor. Fine senti- 
ments are but a fleeting play of colors unless they lead 
to constructive results. The behavior or acting phase of 
the emotions is the test of their value. When two emotions 
conflict, the action which follows is the result of the 
stronger, which finally dominates and determines the 
behavior. 

There have been some very radical changes in our idea 
of just what constitutes an emotion. The word originally 
meant “to remove, to shake or stir up.” It implied an 
active force. The “‘psychology of the idea” dominated 
scientific thought during the latter part of the last 
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century. Emotion lost its original meaning and repre- 
sented the mere feeling tone or the color attached to an 
idea. 

Finally came analytic psychology: emotion was em- 
phasized to the exclusion of all other factors. It was now 
regarded as the impulse or incentive which caused motion, 
and synonymous with motive: “that which incites to ac- 
tion, prompts or exerts to choice, or moves the will.” It 
brought ideas into unity with the main purposes of life. 
One school emphasized the bad effects of “repressed emo- 
tions,” which were discussed on every side, and the term 
became a byword. The truth seems to lie between the 
extreme of the idea connected with a poverty of feeling 
on the one hand, and the extreme of the idealess emotion 
on the other. 

Hence, there are two great mental fields, intellect and 
feeling, each a distinct phase of consciousness. These 
fields are, however, inseparable: every idea has a definite 
feeling and every emotional tone is the feeling aroused in 
connection with an idea. 

The old absurd contention of the separate existence 
of a mind and a body is still before us. Some progress, 
however, has been made toward closing this argument 
which has vexed philosophers since the days of Aristotle. 
The immediate physical effects of the common emotions 
have been carefully studied. This is especially true of 
fear. Physiology has now formulated the law that there 
is no emotion without a physical change and no. physical 
change without an emotion. 

The importance of this reciprocal action cannot be 
overestimated. It means that the body as a whole is the 
seat of the mind, and that the emotions affect the body. 
We think with our muscles and our hollow muscular 
organs, with our whole bodies. All changes in the sub- 
stance of the body produce forms of mental activity: 
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some induce thought, others feeling; conversely, all forms 
of mental activity produce bodily changes. 

Psychologists have not been the only ones to recog- 
nize this great truth. The greatness of the sculptor 
August Rodin, for instance, lies in the fact that his 
works portray the physical side of the emotions. “The 
Thinker,” for example, is depicted as a man with some of 
his muscles tense, and not as one in physical relaxation. 
These tensions are the source of his thoughts and emo- 
tions. It grows more and more apparent that mental and 
bodily activities are parts of one process. 

The modern concept of the emotion regards it as an 
active, energizing state of consciousness, which always 
finds expression in certain bodily movements and atti- 
tudes. The teaching that the idea is the source of mental 
energy, and that an idea can exist in the mind without 
having an emotion attached to it, has been abandoned. 
The new school has shown the great value of the emotion 
in freeing bodily energy and in directing its use. The 
psychology of the emotionalized idea has taken the place 
of the narrower and static point of view. 

The analytic school teaches the psychology of the 
vitalized idea, the idea in action, the bodily source of the 
emotions and the reaction of the person as a whole. It 
has made psychology intensely human. It tries to dis- 
cover and explain how the idea with its emotional feeling 
not only affects the individual within himself, but also 
how it has modified and will influence his behavior in all 
his relationships with those about him. 

Man lives in a labyrinth of his emotions; rather, man 
is a maze of forces which he neither understands nor di- 
rects. He experiences his emotions but is unable to inter- 
pret them. If he could get a practical understanding of 
these urges he would be able to interpret the forces which 
are driving him to success or failure, making or breaking 
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his life and home, affecting his health and happiness and 
the health and happiness of those about him. He could 
do this if he would give as much thought to the subject 
as he does to his automobile. He would find it of absorb- 
ing interest. 

Having accepted this modern concept of the emotion, 
we must always see it as an active, energizing state of 
consciousness which arises from bodily changes and in 
turn always finds expression m certain bodily movements 
and attitudes. 

The most surprising developments follow the study 
of the emotions when we fully realize that we must con- 
sider not only the behavior which results from them, but 
also the physical effects and the changes in the state of 
consciousness which they produce. It leads to many con- 
clusions at variance with commonly accepted beliefs, 
some of which seem to be opposed to what is obviously 
true. 

We see that intelligence accompanies the emotions but 
never displaces them, that the “will” is the volitional or 
acting phase of the emotions, the final result of the con- 
flict of desires in which the strongest emotion dominates 
all of those which are weaker or are opposed to it. Feel- 
ing and creative acts seem to exist apart from knowledge. 
Emotion appears to differ from intellect. It is almost an 
axiom that by the emotion, we feel; by ideas, we know; 
by work, we create. 

Feeling, knowledge and creating seem to have nothing 
in common; but they have very much in common. Even 
when we regard the emotions as mere feeling tones, they 
are seen to accompany both creative impulses and ideas, 
and—which is the more important fact—to be insepar- 
able from them. We only seem to learn through the in- 
telligence; we really learn through the emotion. 
Intelligence is the result and not the cause of ideas. We 
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may state as a general rule that ideas must be connected 
with expansive or pleasurable emotions if they are to be 
remembered; that education depends on the culture of 
the emotions, and that the chief aim of education should 
be to get the idea attached to the correct emotion. Ideas 
associated with unpleasant emotions are most readily 
forgotten. 

While the immediate physical effects of the emotions 
have been carefully studied, as previously stated, there 
still remains much to be learned of those bodily changes 
which are slowly produced and have so much to do with 
health and happiness, and which eventually result in the 
decadence of old age. 

The most important mental effects of the emotions are 
the expansion of consciousness which increases the field 
of psychic activity and the contraction of consciousness 
which reduces this field. These wide-spread effects on per- 
sonal and social consciousness give to the emotions a 
sociological value, in compelling adjustments to the 
situations of life, which cannot be overestimated. Yet, 
despite the fact that emotions determine our mental life 
and our social reactions, we make very little effort to 
understand them. 

The average concept of emotions is exceedingly vague, 
even though they are constantly experienced. Nearly 
every one has felt the pallor of fear and noticed the 
effect of fear on the secretions—“the tongue cleaves to 
the roof of the mouth.” The hair seems to rise on the 
head, the heart to stand still and the breathing to be- 
come oppressed. The body trembles, the mouth and lips 
twitch, the teeth chatter noisily and the skin is cold 
from perspiration. There is an indescribable feeling of 
“goneness” in the pit of the stomach and perhaps a vague 
feeling that the state of mind is changing, a sensation 
that the world is fading away, or one of approaching 
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death. One is aware of these things but has no knowledge 
of the disastrous effects on the body and the exact rea- 
sons for the unexpected behavior which often follows. 
On the physical side, fear leads to a gradual destruc- 
tion of the body; on the mental, it keeps the person in 
a distorted and narrow mental state which becomes fixed, 
and changes his attitude toward life. The bully, for 
example, assumes an aggressive attitude as a defense to 
his real fear of physical combat. He believes that he is 
acting like a brave man, and does not realize that his 
bearing betrays his underlying cowardice. This physical 
and mental pose becomes fixed, and affects both his 
health and behavior. The person who says that he hates 
another, little realizes that he is advertising his own 
fear. Hate chronically poisons the body, indirectly pro- 
duces changes in the heart and arteries, contracts the 
mental sphere and results in a distorted view of life. 
Love also has a great effect on the mind and body. 
The poets speak of it as “the tender emotion.” The lover, 
however, knows that it is not so tender. He feels its 
influence making him “hot and cold by turns, and then 
again making him angry.” Nor is love so simple in its 
effects on the mental state. It is the most powerful of 
the attractions, to which the lover may sacrifice every- 
thing in an indefinite yearning for something he knows 
not of—for the unKNown. Hope, ambition, and _ his 
belief in the ability to do things, are greatly increased. 
There is ever greater striving to attain the desired end. 
He pictures the fulfilment of his desires and passes into 
a state of ecstasy, dreaming of “Castles in Spain.” Hav- 
ing attained that which was heretofore unknown, the 
lover experiences a most profound change in conscious- 
ness, often feeling as if he were standing on the edge of 
a precipice, surrounded on all sides by a bottomless 
abyss. The sadness which usually comes on at this time 
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may be almost intolerable, and disappears only when he 
is able to understand his new appreciation of INFINITY. 
Not that he comprehends infinity, but that he creates a 
new world with a new idea of space. This is the expansion 
of consciousness produced by love which is so clearly de- 
scribed in the Apocalypse as a “new heaven and a new 
earth.” We shall return to the discussion of these 
emotions. 

One important fact brought into prominence by the 
new school is that the emotions are unconquerable. They 
cannot be stifled. Emotion is displaced only by another 
emotion. It cannot be destroyed. For example, the sol- 
dier dying at his post of duty does so because his emo- 
tion of faithfulness to a trust has overcome his emotion 
of the Fear of Death, which normally would have made 
him flee. Faithfulness is a form of love. The ascetic who 
thinks he has stifled all passion within himself has merely 
displaced it by a stronger one—the desire for salvation. 
Another man accomplishes the same result by substituting 
the pleasure of self-sacrifice. 

If emotion is unconquerable, opposition cannot destroy 
it. Resistance may crowd it from consciousness, or 
stronger emotions may prevent its normal expression, but 
such suppressed or repressed emotion is never inactive. 
The physical effects continue despite the repression. 
“Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” 

The physical reaction which follows this repression, 
however, is quite different from that which normally 
would occur. The energy liberated by the repressed emo- 
tion will find expression in some form, and, being denied 
its normal release in bodily actions, expends itself wholly 
within the person. The physical tensions, changes and 
attitudes which result often do great physical damage: 
yet we shall find that this repression is the basis of 
progress and spiritualization! Here is the great dilemma. 
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The whole subject of psychology is embraced by these 
facts. Normal and abnormal behavior depend upon how 
the life energy escapes. Individual and racial develop- 
ment depend upon it. We shall show that all of the mani- 
festations of human life are but expressions of this 
repressed energy. 


Let us return for a moment to the error of assuming 
that feeling, knowledge and creating have nothing in 
common. We can best explain this by analogy. Combus- 
tion of wood is a chemical vibration. Part of this vibra- 
tion results in changes in the wood; we say it is burned. 
Another part is emitted as heat; another, as light; an- 
other, as electrical change. Burning, heat, light and 
electricity are all vibrations; they differ only in rate. 
In the same manner emotions, ideation and the stimuli 
which result in contraction of muscle are vibrations; 
they are movements in consciousness. There is no physi- 
cal difference between intellect and emotion except vibra- 
tory rate; and as forms of energy they cannot be 
destroyed. 

Physical energy is not created by the emotions, which 
are themselves forms of physical and mental activity, 
and one form of energy cannot cause another. The 
human body is but an energy-transmuting machine, in 
which food is digested and then consumed as required, 
just as wood is burned in a furnace. Energy is liberated 
by the oxidation of this food. The engineer. does not 
create energy in his engine, but he does determine how 
the energy liberated by the burning coal shall be utilized. 
At his direction the engine goes forward or backward, 
moving slowly or rapidly. Five sixths of the energy is 
lost in the most efficient engine, and the remainder would 
be wasted were it not utilized in purposeful action. This 
energy must escape in some form or else the engine will 
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be destroyed. Like an engineer, the human emotion directs 
the use of physical and mental energy. 

One of the strangest facts yet proved is that each in- 
dividual has a constant amount of craving for life, love 
and activity. The emotional tone which predominates at 
a given moment determines how this craving will find 
expression. Further, the tone which results from any 
situation depends on the emotional training of the indi- 
vidual. Environment affects persons differently. Some 
men, for instance, went into the World War eager for 
battle; others, when facing the ordeal of war, promptly 
went insane. Tastes differ in art, music and all of the 
affairs of life, due to variations in emotional training, 
without which every one would react largely in an 
instinctive manner. 

Yet, while there is a constant quantity of emotion, each 
individual emotion shows variations in intensity, which 
follow a definite course: a gradual increase in strength, a 
state of maturity and a stage of progressive decay. This 
is fortunate in the case of the destructive feelings such as 
hate, but unfortunate for the constructive ones such as 
love. 

Sorrow, hate, despair, hope, joy or love may dominate 
consciousness for hours, weeks, months or even years. 
They may so influence the very fiber of the person that a 
lasting imprint is left in the form of mood or disposition, 
which persists for many years and affects not only the be- 
havior but also the general health. Sooner or later, how- 
ever, the individual emotion passes into inactivity. The 
great sociological importance of this will be referred to 
in the discussion of love. 

Many interesting phenomena are due to this variation 
in intensity. We are not aware of many emotions until 
some strong stimulus brings them to consciousness. The 
behavior which follows the release of these latent emotions 
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is often very surprising. Experience alone makes us com- 
petent to control these urges, since only those who have 
faced a situation can be certain how they will feel or what 
they will do. It is an unfair criticism of others to say what 
we would have done had we been in their place. We do not 
know and never can know what we would do, unless we 
have actually experienced the same mental conflicts. Hence 
the force of the warning: “Judge not, that ye be not 
judged.” 

Strong emotions rise to consciousness. Others are too 
weak to cause awareness, and their presence can be in- 
ferred only by the physical or mental reactions. A per- 
son may grow pale on the receipt of bad news and yet 
not be aware of his fear. When emotions conflict, the 
weaker are repressed by the stronger and are buried in 
the subconscious mind. We shall show, however, that 
both conscious and unconscious emotions result from re- 
pressed acts, or rather that they are due to bodily ten- 
sions which result from repression, partial or complete. 
This is the same as saying that emotion always signifies 
internal conflict! And since emotion is continuous, it 
means that a constant warfare is waged within the human 
body. 

When we said that there were two great emotions, Love 
and Fear, and that they led to but two results, Creation 
and Destruction, the terms were used generically in their 
broadest sense. Through them we are either attracted 
toward or repulsed from a thing, person or situation. 
Love attracts; fear repels. But what will we do when we 
love and yet fear at the same time? Buffeted about by 
these conflicting forces, we are but shuttlecocks in the 
loom of time unless we understand the urges which control 
our actions. 

It is difficult to see that some emotions are forms 
of either love or fear, terms which are used in their 
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broadest sense to indicate attractions or repulsions. 
Analysis by scientific methods has helped us to recog- 
nize the love element in joy, hope, compassion, faith, 
sympathy, friendship, optimism, beauty and harmony. 
These all lead our energy to external expressions, con- 
structive in nature. Hate, disgust, sorrow, jealousy, 
envy, grief, worry, anxiety, pessimism, spite, malice and 
pride, on the contrary, are forms of fear, and either 
dam up the energy so that it finds an internal expres- 
sion, or else they release it so that it finds an external 
destructive one. 

Since the emotions have an internal origin, they are 
intimately connected with the ego. Certain of these, such 
as hunger and thirst, are connected with the personal 
ego and have little influence in relation to other mem- 
bers of the race. Most of these refer to bodily functions 
which maintain life. Love of life is the most constructive 
of these feelings, and pain the most destructive. 

Other emotions determine man’s relationship to the 
social group or “Herd.” These are connected to the 
social ego and are of two types—one which tends to 
make him feel individual and to drive him from others 
of his kind, and the other which makes him feel as one 
with his fellow-men and attracts him toward them. 

Society will do well to make an intensive study of 
these disruptive forces. Fear, pride and the feeling of 
inferiority lead to enough unhappiness, crime and 
insanity to be classed as the three greatest degenerative 
influences of all time. Emotions of the unitive group, 
the great social influences such as love, sympathy, com- 
passion and friendship, are the urges upon which the 
future of the race depends. 

Some emotions are seen to be higher than others in 
the quality of the activity which they induce. These 
are esthetic, such as pleasure and artistic creation; the 
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religious, such as faith, hope and veneration; and the 
moral, such as self-respect, the love of country, love of 
nature and love of humanity. Yet, no matter how com- 
plicated the emotion, it can always be traced to love 
or fear. 


We are struggling for spiritualization, to gain re- 
lease from those hidden, malign forces which prevent 
the normal expression of energy and force it to seek 
either an internal and unproductive manifestation, or 
else an external and destructive one. This means release 
from the destructive influences of Fear and the cultiva- 
tion of the constructive influences of Love. 

Life is an endless search for the understanding and 
the control of these motives. Human psychology is a 
complicated comedy-tragedy of the emotions in which 
unseen giants Love and Fear play the leading rdles. 


Chapter II 


THE ORIGIN OF THE EMOTIONS 


Tuer origin of the emotions has been a mystery since 
the dawn of consciousness. Ancient customs, religions 
and philosophies prove that it has been one of man’s 
great queries, second in importance only to those relating 
to the source of life, the meaning of death and the 
existence of a personal God. We are still confronted with 
the question: “What are the emotions and what caused 
them?” 

The search for the all-important answer to this ques- 
tion led to the epoch-making discoveries of the past cen- 
tury, revelations destined to change the whole theory of 
physiology and psychology. The names of the greatest 
men in medical science are indelibly written with it. 

The most minute investigation of the first nervous sys- 
tem which appeared in animals during evolution was 
necessary. This was the archaic sympathetic system, 
which had governed the existence of animals for millions 
of years before a brain evolved! The search led to a great 
discovery—the tremendous value of the internal secret- 
ing or ductless glands. The story is so fascinating and 
involves the life experiences of so many great men that it 
might truly be called the “Romance of Science.” We shall 
sketch it briefly. 

The realization of what constituted “Self” and “Not- 
self,” the “I” and the “Not-I,” evolved slowly. It de- 
pended upon man’s knowledge of his own mental processes. 
Primitive man of fifty thousand years ago could have 
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known nothing of emotions as such, only sensing their 
immediate effect on himself. He was not aware of most of 
his feelings until they were stirred into activity by some 
strong external stimulus. The mysterious impulses which 
he then felt really came from within; but he did not know 
what caused them. 

It must have been obvious to prehistoric man that 
the phenomena of nature in the world around him were 
due to forces outside of himself. When certain feelings 
such as pleasure and pain followed contact with some- 
thing in the outside world, he associated these emotions 
with that external thing. After many such experiences 
he concluded that all of his internal urges came from 
without. 

Ancient man was completely surrounded by mystery. 
It is difficult for us to realize that he could not explain 
the simplest phenomenon. Yet he was not alone in his 
inability to understand these things. It was as late as the 
seventeenth century—only yesterday in the great con- 
course of time—that Sir Isaac Newton explained such a 
commonplace thing as the falling of an apple! 

Our primitive man saw that he could make certain 
things happen. When he saw similar effects about him 
which he had not caused, he ascribed them to invisible be- 
ings like himself. He populated the land and sea with 
imaginary animals and beings, invisible and mysterious, 
and then endowed them with those animal and human 
attributes which he unconsciously found within himself. 
This is the mechanism called projection—giving to out- 
side objects those qualities which we feel within ourselves. 

Superstition gradually resulted from this projection. 
Man’s internal urges were now ascribed to good or evil 
spirits which he thought had taken possession of him. How 
else could he account for his actions? (Here is introjec- 
tion—assuming to one’s self the qualities belonging to 
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external things—the opposite of projection. These two 
mental mechanisms, projection and introjection, are 
always found together !) 

The next step followed naturally. After a lapse of 
centuries, awe and fear of the unknown and mysterious 
gradually developed into reverence. These animated forces 
with capacity for human action became the pagan gods. 
A few were good, most of them weird and terrible, such as 
the gods Baal and Moloch. 

What a tremendous influence superstition and these 
animistic beliefs have had on the history of man! In the 
lower races they were, and still are, the most degrading 
influences. In the higher races they gradually lost their 
inhuman and animal attributes and became spiritualized. 
The gods of Roman and Greek mythology were such 
characters, possessing pure, projected human emotions. 

Having invested the god with power, man then expected 
it to inspire in him those emotions which it represented. 
This particular god was unconsciously created for that 
purpose! Eros, the god of Love, for instance, was believed 
to be the source of love. Again the simultaneous occur- 
rence of projection and introjection. 

We are inclined to smile condescendingly at primitive 
man for his mental mechanisms. Yet our forefathers made 
the same errors. The cry of burning “witches” at Salem 
has scarcely died out and superstition still thrives. Fur- 
thermore, we individually project our emotions, as when 
we fear the dark or love a person. It is easier to under- 
stand our projection of hate upon another for the wrong 
which we have done or wish to do him: 


It is human nature to hate those whom we have injured.— 
Tacitus (Agricola). 


The neurotic and insane are midway between the pres- 
’ ent and that past of long ago. Although more highly 
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developed than primitive man, they do not react to en- 
vironment as a normal man of to-day. While the neurotic 
may have a vague sense of unreality in their situation, 
they cannot control their beliefs. The insane, on the other 
hand, project their emotions in pure form and accept as 
real the supernatural powers which they have thus con- 
structed for themselves. They become “possessed” of self- 
created spirits. 

We project our emotions either because it gives us 
pleasure, soothes our distressed conscience or because it 
is one way to avoid the realization that the criticism of 
others is just. We do not wish to think that the emotions 
which we unexpectedly and perhaps shamefully disclose 
have always been within us. For example, we would like 
to think that we are fearless. When we show fear we may 
excuse ourselves by blaming some outside thing, by mak- 
ing it the scapegoat. Every one harbors many fears easily 
stimulated into activity—we live in an “ocean of fear.” 
This knowledge helps us to admit them. What a comfort 
it is to know that the brave man is not without fears, and 
how inspiring to realize that he has developed higher 
emotions which dominate them! 

Not all projection is bad, however. On the contrary, 
every humanizing principle depends upon projection of 
the constructive emotions such as sympathy, love and 


faith. 


All who joy would win 
Must share it,—happiness was born a twin. 
—Lord Byron. 


Two facts stand out prominently in history. The body 
of the earliest recorded man had the same fundamental 
structure and his instinctive reactions were the same as 
man of to-day. 
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The structure of the body has become fixed. The in- 
stincts are racial emotions; emotions are individual 
instincts. During evolution they found expression in 
habitual actions. The child is born with predetermined 
bodily characteristics transmitted through his parents. 
These unconscious bodily activities have resulted from 
racial influences for so long that they have developed 
a fixed structure of the body. The anatomy of all persons 
is remarkably similar. 

The instinctive functions are also fixed. The child does 
not have to learn them. He “automatically” breathes, his 
heart beats, he digests food and suffers pain—does most 
of the housekeeping of life—without conscious emotion. 
Bodily “functions” are merely the racial expressions of 
instincts, the physical memories of past millions of years. 

It is of great importance to the reader that he grasp 
the fact that the instincts, bodily structure and func- 
tion change very slowly and stand for permanency, and 
that unconscious and predetermined emotions—the ex- 
pression of primitive instincts—are also fixed, and that 
they are the dominant influences of life. 

Further, there is another physical element, one which 
makes for variation in the individual, an element inde- 
pendent of the instincts and producing changes through 
environmental influences. The permanency of millions of 
years thus shows individual variation! It is appropriate 
to ask how this occurs. 

The sympathetic system is the chief factor in this 
permanency. Long before animals crawled out of the sea, 
changed their gills into lungs and became land animals, 
long before they had a backbone, spinal cord or brain, 
this nervous system controlled the primitive actions and 
expressed the simple desires of these creatures. 

This involuntary nervous system is found in the body 
of man of to-day, where it regulates all functions not 
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controlled by the will (brain). It is composed of two sets 
of fibers which convey its impulses, one to stimulate an 
organ into activity, the other to oppose its actions. This 
automatic device maintains that perfect balance or 
equilibrium which is essential to permanency. In it are 
stored the memory of man’s centuries of struggle and 
adjustment. 

This vegetative system controls all of the mere acts of 
living. It regulates the beating of the heart, blood- 
pressure, breathing, nourishment and the perpetuation of 
the race. It never sleeps, and living itself depends upon 
its integrity. It is as active in the lower animal or human 
forms as in the most highly spiritualized man. It holds the 
secret of the instincts, of life and of death. It does not 
show variation. 

The God-given life of protoplasm, however, was des- 
tined to higher expression than mere animal existence. 
Spiritualization started somewhere in the animal chain; 
just where we shall never know, but it was undoubtedly 
in the emotions. Wherever behavior is distinctly at vari- 
ance with instinct, it must be attributed to the emotions, 
as, for instance, when the dog so loves his master that he 
starves himself on his master’s grave. Many men willingly 
defy death and repress the desire for self-preservation in 
the interest of higher goals. All variations in behavior, 
especially in spiritualization, depend upon the emotions, 
whose effects are the only known variable factor. 

The discovery of this “variable factor” is a chapter of 
science stranger than any fiction. It is the story of the 
ductless glands, whose secretions—the hormones—are 
poured directly into the blood. These hormones, or 
“chemical messengers,” continually change the reaction of 
the nervous tissue, especially of the sympathetic, and 
also the reactions of the muscles which it supplies. In 
order to carry out this dual action, these glands are 
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arranged in pairs and their secretions have opposing 
effects. Without them nervous tissue could act only in- 
stinctively and there could be no element of choice between 
the two sets of impulses. 

The modern concepts of physiology and psychology 
are based on the fact that the secretions of some (if not 
all) of these glands are controlled by the emotions. 

Our knowledge of these glands has developed very 
slowly. As long ago as 1614 Felix Plater observed that a 
child who died suddenly had an enlarged thymus, a gland 
which lies under the upper part of the breast-bone. Dur- 
ing the next two centuries a few scientific notes pointing 
to these glands were made. In 1825 Parry described the 
condition of eight persons suffering from what is now 
known as goiter. But the general importance of these 
scattered observations was not understood. 

Claude Bernard, in 1855, advanced the idea that there 
is a mutual influence between the ductless glands and the 
other organs of the body. In the same year Thomas 
Addison described the local and general effects of tuber- 
culosis of the suprarenal bodies, two small glands just 
above the kidneys, a condition which still bears the name 
of “Addison’s Disease.” Death follows the removal of 
these glands. 

More observations were reported. Brown-Sequard, the 
Great, proved the effect of certain glands on the emo- 
tions by injecting them into himself! How much the world 
is indebted to such martyrs to its progress! Even the 
Panama Canal is a monument to the science of medicine, 
and to men such as Drs. Lazear and Meyer, who died of 
yellow fever in proving that the disease is transmitted 
through the bite of an infected mosquito. 

In 1850 Curling discovered that the defective brains 
and low mentality of certain idiots was due to absence 
of the thyroid, a gland in the front of the neck. These 
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were the myxedematous cretins. In 1873 Gull noted a 
similar condition — myxedema — developing in adult 
women, and in the same year Kocher performed the first 
operation for goiter. In 1884 Horsley produced this 
myxedema in monkeys by removing the thyroid gland. 
Even our dumb friends have been martyrs to the cause! 

The sequence necessary for complete scientific proof 
now followed. In 1882 Reverdin saw that myxedema fol- 
lowed removal of the thyroid in human beings, and in 
1891 Murry and Howitz cured myxedema by feeding the 
patient thyroid gland. 

Even the recesses of the brain have been included in 
these studies. In the early eighties the great Charcot de- 
scribed a condition of great overgrowth of the bones of 
the face and extremities. He named it “acromegaly” and 
correctly ascribed it to disease of a small gland at the 
base of the brain, the pituitary. 

The time was now ripe for scientific proof of the whole 
theory. The experiments of Bayliss and Starling gave 
this proof and also showed that the secretions of these 
glands circulate in the blood. From that time on the scien- 
tific study of the ductless glands has steadily progressed. 
Cushing investigated the pituitary; Crile showed that 
surgical shock is due to the overstimulation and exhaus- 
tion of certain ones. Cannon proved that the functions of 
emotional excitement operate through the ductless glands. 
Tribute should be paid to the genius of many others whose 
contributions have added to our store of nriceless 
knowledge of this subject. 

The effect of these glands is new to science, but old 
in the development of the race. During evolution one 
set or another of these glands secreted in excess and 
through the emotions changed the whole structure of 
the animal. A good illustration is the secretion of the 
adrenals, serving the instinct of self-preservation and 
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stimulated by the emotion of fear. The lion reacted to 
fear by attacking his enemy, the deer by running and 
the bird by flight. What physical mechanisms could be 
better adapted to their habitual methods of response 
than those developed by these animals? They are so 
typical that we say “as brave as a lion,” “as fleet as a 
deer” and “as swift as a bird.” 

Other animals solved the problem of self-preservation 
by becoming motionless or feigning death. In face of 
danger they seem to become paralyzed, even temporarily 
ceasing to breathe. The rabbit “freezes” and the opposum 
“plays dead.” These reactions of these animals have not 
produced organs of fight or flight. 

These animals represent four racial types of physical 
constitution developed by their habitual reactions to 
the emotion of fear. They have the same instinct of self- 
preservation ; the variable factor is in the way they react. 
Here is that element of choice between two sets of 
impulses. 

The changes which occurred when the animal crawled 
out of the sea have been duplicated by scientific experi- 
ment. The Mexican axolotl] is a newt or lizard, living in 
the water and breathing through gills. Feeding these ani- 
mals on thyroid glands quickly changed them into land 
salamanders breathing through lungs. This experiment 
at Oxford University is one proof that the variable factor 
in behavior is due to the influence of the ductless glands. 

Individuals also show types of physical constitution due 
to congenital influences. Children are born with different 
sets of ductless glands in control, which influence growth 
and determine the strongest emotions of their lives. The 
predominant glandular influence which crystallizes the 
constitution into one of five prominent types — the 
adrenal, the thymus, the thyroid, the pituitary and the 
gonad—is determined by factors antedating birth. The 
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child is born with it, and giants, dwarfs and normal per- 
sons owe their stature te these influences. 

The glandular influence which determines the physical 
constitution also determines (barring accidents!) the 
corresponding personality. Children are “nervous,” 
“phlegmatic,” “even-tempered,” given to “ups and 
downs,” “affectionate” and so on, corresponding with the 
constitution. 

The ductless glands also exert their influence during 
growth and development. The myxedematous cretin is 
physically dwarfed and heavy, and mentally emotionless 
and stupid, due to the lack of thyroid secretion. It changes 
into a thinking child when thyroid gland is taken as medi- 
cine, and lapses into its former condition when it is dis- 
continued. Ordinary tadpoles fed on thyroid change 
rapidly into frogs, with growth retarded so that they re- 
main even as small as flies! This is another example of 
choice of influences. Genius, eccentricity, intellectual 
capacity and many other traits are due to the effect of 
the endocrine glands. 

The epochs of life are also due to glandular influence. 
At definite ages certain glands are stimulated into greater 
activity and modify the emotional pattern with which the 
child was born. Shakespeare described these epochs as the 
“seven ages of man.” They produce the mental and emo- 
tional characteristics of infancy, childhood, adolescence, 
youth, maturity and senility. 

We would, however, find ourselves hopelessly involved 
in a fatalistic doctrine were there not another factor 
making for variation. Disease—such as influenza and 
typhoid—accidents and surgical operations may also 
alter or prevent secretion, thus upsetting this normal 
balance and changing the emotions. How often do we hear 
it said that John was an entirely different man after his 
sickness, accident or operation! 
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By far the most important fact, however, is that en- 
vironment stimulates the activity of certain glands. 
Fortunate indeed is the man whose constitution enables 
him to endure the trials of life; or, if not so endowed, who 
can find an environment to which he is adapted. Many 
persons are so constituted that they react to unusual emo- 
tional stimulation by overaction of the gland, with subse- 
quent exhaustion of the secretion, which makes them 
physically and mentally unfit. In this manner chronic fear 
causes the hyperthyroidism (toxic goiter), high blood- 
pressure or nervous prostration of many persons. 

The mechanism is relatively simple once the effect of 
the ductless glands is understood. Sensations caused by 
bodily or external environment reach the sympathetic 
system. Here they stir up instinctive impulses. If action 
follows immediately, it is always instinctive in type and 
there is no emotion at this time—merely the feeling of 
very great striving. (This reaction will be discussed in 
the following pages.) But the primitive impulses have 
been modified by individual training, so that resistance 
to their expression may be interposed and they become 
somewhat repressed. In either case stimulation of the 
secretion of certain glands, as determined by the develop- 
mental glandular type, follows. It supports either the 
great muscular activity of the instinctive behavior, or, 
if this is repressed, it stimulates particular groups of 
muscles trained during evolution, so that they start to 
contract or tingle. The sensations rising from these fine 
contractions are recognized as the emotions. Hunger, for 
instance, is known to be the conscious recognition of sen- 
sations arising from certain contractions of the stomach. 
It ceases if these contractions stop, as when the stomach 
is filled or when the person is under stress of a greater 
emotion. 


Even before the discovery of the influence of the duct- 
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less glands, practical observation had shown that emo- 
tions result from bodily states. This led to the doctrine 
of the “peripheral origin of the emotions.” William 
James, in explanation of this theory, said in effect: “We 
are sorry because we cry; we do not cry because we are 
sorry.” This is a very broad interpretation of the radical 
doctrine which has done so much to correct the erroneous 
idea that the emotions resulted from primary stimulation 
of the central nervous system. It has been somewhat modi- 
fied since the effect of the ductless glands has been 
understood. 

The correct explanation probably lies midway between 
the peripheral theory and the contention that the emo- 
tions originate in the central nervous system. We now 
know that those influences which cause the first contrac- 
tion of muscles can also stimulate to secretion several 
internal glands. Crying is a part of the bodily changes 
resulting from outside stimulation. In other words, the 
external stimulus which produces the contraction of the 
muscles from which the emotion of sorrow arises probably 
also affects the lacrymal glands producing tears. This 
conclusion is supported by the facts that lacrymation 
artificially produced by throwing pepper into the eyes 
does not produce sorrow, and yet sorrow may exist with- 
out crying. 

We do not assert that this modification is a fact, since 
the lacrymal glands may have an internal secretion in ad- 
dition to the external tears, and this internal secretion 
may possibly produce the bodily changes which are felt as 
sorrow. In either case the emotion arises from peripheral 
tensions produced by muscular contractions. 

Bodily sensations as well as sensations produced from 
without may also cause emotions. Strictly speaking, pain 
is purely sensation; but when severe it immediately pro- 
duces reflex contraction of muscles from which there 
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arises an emotion of painful dread. The limb or part is 
made inactive; it is withdrawn from use to prevent 
further pain. The emotion of dread may produce a re- 
action greatly out of proportion to the actual pain, The 
muscular spasm following a sprain of the ankle may 
cause a limp or make it impossible to use the leg. Pain 
or anticipation of further distress is sufficient to con- 
tinue the spasm. The muscles about a broken bone are 
quickly contracted to prevent further use or movement 
of the part. This muscular contraction causes an emotion. 

The consciousness of pain is often overcome by a 
stronger emotion such as hatred. Soldiers frequently be- 
come so convulsed with hatred that they do not feel the 
pain of a bullet wound. Yet bodily shock follows, since 
the physical effects of pain continue even when there 
is no consciousness of emotion. Crile has shown that 
surgical shock is a problem of the ductless glands! 

Pleasure also arises from within and happiness is the 
continuous emotion of pleasure. They are easily domi- 
nated, either for a short or long time, by other emotions 
such as pain and fear. Thus, some persons have the 
capacity for happiness, others are dominated by those 
emotions (always some form of fear) which make happi- 
ness impossible. 


Happiness depends, as Nature shows, 
Less on exterior things than most suppose. 


—William Cowper. 


The reader has been introduced to that maze of forces 
which constitutes the emotions. We have briefly traced 
the effect of external stimuli on the nervous system, its 
excitation of ductless glands, whose secretions in turn 
modify the nervous impulses of the sympathetic and cause 
fine contractions of those muscles which would cause 
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instinctive action unless repressed. The sensations of these 
contractions rise to consciousness as emotion. 

We have enlarged the concept of the emotions, traced 
them through racial and individual evolution, and have 
shown their power to control growth, the epochs of life, 
spiritualization itself. We have stated that every emotion 
has a physical side, constructive or destructive. 

We have shown how man may project this emotion, 
creating spirits and gods, and how he assumes to him- 
self the qualities of his self-creations, believing that they 
are within him. They are symbols for his feelings, good 
and bad. 

Truly, the emotions are giants—ogres, spirits, devils 
and gods—fighting for the bodies and souls of mankind! 


Chapter III 


THE CONFLICT OF THE EMOTIONS 


To be and not to be are mutually conditioned. 

The difficult, the easy, are mutually definitioned. 
The long, the short, are mutually exhibitioned. 
Above, below, are mutually cognitioned. 

The sound, the voice, are mutually coalitioned. 
Before and after are mutually positioned. 


—From the Chinese of Lao-tze (Pau Carus) 


Constant warfare is waged within the human body. It 
begins with the inception of life and will end at Arma- 
geddon, where the last battle will be fought on the Day of 
Judgment between the powers of good and evil, between 
Migado and Ereshkigal! 

There is conflict on all levels of life in the individual 
—hbetween chemical elements, biological processes, func- 
tions of organs, muscular contractions, ideas and feelings. 
It is, however, the mild skirmishes and the frightful 
ordeals of the emotional conflict—the highest level—which 
is truly the Battle of the Titans. 

All of these conflicts have two phases. The funda- 
mental constitution of matter is a to and fro movement. 
At the physical level there are oscillations in sound, heat, 
electricity and gravitation. All life processes are forms 
of this motion. At the chemical level these two phases 
are seen in attraction and repulsion, such as the intake 
of oxygen and the expulsion of carbon dioxide gas. The 
processes of the biological level depend upon it, It main- 
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tains life on one hand and results in the ultimate death of 
the individual on the other. 

At the moral level, purely selfish impulses within the 
individual oppose unselfish ones. The egotistical instincts 
constantly conflict with the ego-ideal. While egoism leads 
to final loss of moral values, altruism is the means by 
which those who succeed reach the highest goals. 

The same phases are found at the social level. The 
Individual is limited by Society. His instinctive interests 
are restricted by the social interests of the “Herd.” 
If he refuses to conform he is cast out; the race loses an 
individual but gains in progress. 

Finally, there is conflict within the Herd itself. One 
group opposes another. Social, political, ethical and 
religious motives carry on the battle through their 
proponents. Out of the crucible comes progress and 
spiritualization. Conflict, with its two phases, is the basis 
of Progress, the very corner-stone upon which it is built. 

All conflict is the expression of the fundamental oppo- 
sition of forces common to all matter. The minute struc- 
ture of the atom or smallest possible division of 
particles is due to opposing stresses of electrons each 
about one thousandth the size of the atom. These elec- 
trons are believed to be the ultimate constituent of matter. 
They move rapidly to and fro and give to matter its 
opposing positive and negative phases. 

This opposing action of the electrons is reflected in 
all of the processes of life; every physical and ‘mental 
activity shows their dual influence. It is seen in the 
chemistry of the body and the function of its organs. 
The vital processes—breathing, digestion, the elimination 
of wastes, even disease and repair of tissue—depend upon 
it. We have mentioned the opposing phases of nervous 
tissue and of the internal glands. The duality of thought, 
ideas and emotions has the same physical basis. 
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Twofold is the life we live in: 
Fate and will together run. 
Two wheels bear the chariot onward. 
Will it move on only one? 
—Old Chinese Proverb. 


We have not been trained, however, to consider both 
phases of this dualism. We think of matter as something 
static and immobile, and assume that the obvious is true, 
without analyzing further. It is obvious that the sun 
rises in the morning and goes down in the evening; but in 
reality the earth turns in relation to a relatively fixed 
sun. 

This failure to analyze even the commonest things 
has given us a very distorted view of life and of ourselves. 
For example, take the image of ourselves reflected in a 
mirror. We do not realize that the true image is different 
from the false one which we see. Put the matter to a test. 
Stand before a mirror and place the right hand to the 
right cheek : the image raises its left hand to its left cheek! 
We have accepted this false image of ourselves as the true 
one. Our assumption of the obvious has resulted in left 
becoming right! 

We are nowhere more likely to assume the obvious than 
when dealing with the emotions. It is a surprising fact 
that anything which stirs up one feeling also arouses its 
opposite. The realization that we love and yet fear a 
person is rather startling. One or the other of these two 
phases is, however, not obvious and its existence is there- 
fore unsuspected. A moment’s reflection would have led 
us to expect this double attitude, this association of 
opposite emotional tones, since the emotions arise from 
muscular contractions, which, as we have stated, have 
conflicting phases. 

Muscles are stimulated by two sets of nerve impulses; 
one maintains their irritability so that they can con- 
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tract, the other makes them contract so that motion 
follows. Muscle can be likened to the string of a piano: 
one force maintains that tension necessary to produce a 
certain note; the other, the stroke of the hammer con- 
nected to the key, starts the vibration which produces the 
tone. 

This double nerve supply is important in several ways. 
The first depends upon the fact that the impulses origi- 
nate in different parts of the nervous system. Those which 
excite the voluntary muscles under control of the will 
produce motion and come from the brain and spinal cord; 
those which maintain tone and produce postures come 
from the archaic nervous system and are largely instinc- 
tive in character. 

In the second place, muscular action is not the 
simple shortening of one muscle, but complicated com- 
binations of movements. When we move a single finger, 
there is not only the contraction of one set of muscles but 
also the gradual lengthening of the opposing ones—that 
is, not only the protagonists but also the antagonists take 
part. Nicety of movement depends equally upon contrac- 
tion and relaxation. If the antagonists are paralyzed 
the muscle is useless. The sensations which arise from a 
muscle during contraction differ from those arising during 
relaxation. 

The third and most important phase of this dua] nerve 
supply is the most interesting mechanism in the whole 
realm of psychology. Sensations arising from the ‘ree ac- 
tivity of muscles carrying out an instinctive action are 
quite different from those arising from the same muscles 
hampered by conflicting emotion. This leads to two types 
of emotion—one from instinctive activity and the other 
from the repressed activity of the muscles. The repressive 
influence originates in a different part of the nervous sys- 
tem from the impulses resulting in instinctive action. 
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The socialized person always has reason to repress 
somewhat even the most social of his instinctive actions. 
He can never give way wholly to instinctive action. There 
is always some conflict in the mind which prevents com- 
plete relief from tensions. Emotions result. This is unfor- 
tunate for the effects on the body, but fortunate for 
progress. We may generalize, saying that whenever there 
is conflict in the mind, emotions arise; when there is no 
conflict, ennui is likely to occur. Emotions and ennui are 
the opposite ends of the pole of interest: the emotions 
heighten and give color to the obstacles of life; ennui 
reduces life to a dead level and makes it drab and 
colorless. 

This bi-valency is not a new idea; the race has only 
forgotten it. It was well known 4000 years ago. The 
Gilgamesh Epic, preserved to us on twelve clay tablets in 
the British Museum, gives an example of it. This epic is 
an ancient Assyrian legend, dating from 2100 3.c. On 
the twelfth tablet we read: 


No more dost thou kiss thy wife whom thou didst love: 

No more dost thou smite thy wife whom thou didst hate. 
No more dost thou kiss thy daughter whom thou didst love: 
No more dost thou smite thy daughter whom thou didst hate. 
The sorrow of the underworld hath taken hold upon thee. 


The function of this opposition is at once apparent. 
The same quality cannot long endure in consciousness. 
Only through the contrast of opposites is any feeling 
able to persist. This fact is the basis of the great 
paradox of the emotions. Consciousness of any equality 
depends wpon the continuous substitution or replacement 
of that quality by another of opposite emotional tone. 
Thus, color can be seen only when compared with other 
colors. For instance, in a room where everything is yel- 
low, where there is no other color with which to compare 
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it, all color ceases to be seen! An odor constantly present 
ceases to be appreciated. With an absolute monotone 
ringing in the ears, we cease to hear the noise. When our 
clothes fit evenly and smoothly we forget we are clothed. 

We have emphasized what actually happens by repeat- 
ing the word “cease.” It is an active condition and not a 
passive one. Let the opposite appear—a brief flash of 
the complementary color, a whiff of another odor, a note 
of a different pitch—and the original is back again in all 
its former intensity! Let some change occur in the feel- 
ing of our clothes and we are immediately aware of them. 

We might almost make an axiom: “Things are known 
to us only through their opposites.” The darkness empha- 
sizes light; the good, bad; the truth, error; righteous- 
ness, sin. And how important it is that the converse is 
true! 


Without error there could be no such thing as truth—Old 
Chinese Proverb. 


That this loss of perception is due to monotony and 
not to exhaustion of the sense is shown by the fact that 
the original quality is immediately revived by a brief 
feeling of the opposite tone. It probably has to do 
with the polarity of muscular contractions which produce 
the bodily states from which the emotions arise. Polarity 
is another name for bi-valency. 

Bi-valency of the emotions quite naturally has a»great 
deal to do with human psychology. We may state the 
law of ambi-valency somewhat as follows: We consciously 
or unconsciously love and fear everything of which we have 
any knowledge, love and fear them at the same time, 
wholly and completely. We have again used love and fear 
in a generic sense to designate types of emotion. We are, 
however, conscious of only one pole of this dual emotion, 
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since only one pole of this love-fear emotion can be domi- 
nant at a given time. 

It is quite natural that this double relationship should 
find its way into symbols. In religion there is the most 
profound consideration of the great fear—Death. In 
Hindu mythology, Love and Death are the two faces of 
one deity. Siva, represented as the god of all of the crea- 
tive forces of nature, is at the same time the god of de- 
struction and of violent death. Here is love and 
repressed fear, or hate of a person. Still more interesting, 
however, is the fact that the wife of the god is also 
endowed with this twofold capacity. Parvati, the goddess 
of beauty, happiness and of love, is also Kali, the evil 
goddess of misfortune, of sickness and of death. “To- 
gether, Siva and Kali are the gods of wisdom, the gods 
of the knowledge of good and evil.” We shall return to 
this in the discussion of “The Drama of Love and Death” 
in the chapter on the Psychology of Consciousness. 

Strange as it may seem, man has been seriously con- 
cerned in solving the problem of Death, but has paid 
little attention to that of Love. All religions are said to 
have been built around a particular solution of Death, 
while the problem of Love has been relegated to the poets 
and art. Man is supposed to know all about love by 
intuition! The words “strange as it may seem” have been 
used advisedly, since, while man has been greatly con- 
cerned with life after the grave, he has not seriously 
studied the problems of that Love which, according to his 
own theories, fits him for the life hereafter! Still more 
profound is the fact that Death is the great ocean from 
which all Life springs! Together, love and death are the 
two great emotional enigmas. 

The bi-valent nature of the emotions forces us to 
the consideration of other problems. The essential nature 
of all conflict is two opposing forces—that is, motion. 
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Having shown the origin of the conflict, we must refer 
to some of its results, starting with higher manifestations. 

Every idea—that is, every thought (every thinking!) 
—has a definite feeling. Since these tones are bi-valent, 
every idea has associated with it two opposite feeling 
tones, one dominant, the other repressed. Every thought 
has simultaneously a positive and negative character. 
This is the crux of the greatest problems of education, 
and teachers should take advantage of the fact that 
those ideas associated with a pleasant or expansive feel- 
ing tone are best remembered. 

There is duality in all thought. Ideas have two 
meanings; every symbolic concept has dual sides. There 
is an infinity of expansion and an infinity of contrac- 
tion; a heaven and hell; good and bad; right and wrong; 
God and the devil. This list could be extended indefinitely. 

Since ideas have opposite emotional tones, many words, 
which are symbols expressing ideas, have opposite tones ; 
as, for example, without (mit-ohne) ; invaluable, valueless 
and beyond value; cosmic (micro-cosm and macro-cosm). 
Most nouns have double meanings, and for most meanings 
there must be two nouns. Many humorous sayings de- 
pend upon this double meaning of words: 


“Jim got a terrible fright the night he was married.” 
“Yes, he still has her!” 


The blackberry is green when it is red. 


The opposite idea lies closest in the mind to any 
given idea, The word “but” infers “‘yes-but.” Even colors 
have opposite emotional tones. Yellow depicts the lowest 
degradation (the yellow coward, a yellow journal), but 
also the highest spiritualization, as so often illustrated 
in the halo of the stained-glass windows of our churches. 
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We may include in this generalization every mental 
process and every human action. 

In the physical realm, action and reaction are equal 
and in opposite directions. With every tendency there is 
a counter-tendency. Strange that every good action 
should contain a suggestion of a bad one, and that every 
bad tendency suggests a good one! How often does the 
child do the opposite of what it is told, and the man 
who is indulging in bad conduct show some unusually good 
traits! Here is the very essence of sacrifice, of atonement 
and of spiritualization. 

Just as the functioning of every organ is the inter- 
action between two contrary forces, so is everything of 
which we know a transition from something else. Emo- 
tions rise to consciousness only when there is a change 
in peripheral states! Who shall say that the first state is 
more important than the second, or that the second is 
more necessary than the first? Every experience must 
have these two sides. 


Show me the man who can see the one and the many in 
nature and I will follow him as though he were a god.—Plato. 


We have emphasized that every chemical action has 
two phases, every physiological process two sides, every 
motion a counter-action; in short, that every manifes- 
tation of life has an opposite phase and that the emotions 
resulting from these opposing phases are always of an 
opposite feeling and intellectual tone. It does not follow, 
however, when a stimulus stirs up an emotion and its 
opponent, that this opposing emotion, even though exist- 
ing, will find manifest expression. It may be weak and 
recessive, and easily supplanted by a strong emotion. 
It would find manifest expression if the instincts were not 
modified by life experiences and the training of the indi- 
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vidual, which enter as a factor to interfere with or to 
accentuate the normal bi-valency. 

The emotions are associated in memory with the en- 
vironmental thing which indirectly caused them. The 
mental combination of the two phases of consciousness, 
ideas and emotions into a single state or perception is 
called integration. Normal integration would mean such 
training of the body that environmental conditions would 
excite the proper stimulation of muscles and endocrines 
to produce correct combinations of ideas and emotions. 
That it should be so seems trite and obvious. We should 
expect a man always to fear so-called “dangerous situa- 
tions” and be attracted toward pleasant ones. He is not, 
however, always so affected. 

A Utopian state of affairs would begin with an in- 
heritance of only love instincts, combined with enough 
intelligence for self-preservation without the protective 
(and destructive!) influences of pain and fear. An ideal 
development would permit love only to show its effects. 
An ideal environment would expose us only to those situa- 
tions which stimulate the constructive emotions. Fear 
would not enter our cosmos and we might live forever. 
The millennium would be near! 

Real life is quite different. Integration is the basis of 
all habit, and, unfortunately, our associations are not 
always “normal.” This will be illustrated by the methods 
used in the training of a fire-horse. He is touched with a 
whip and feels pain; a gong is sounded at the same in- 
stant. After many repeated experiences the whip can be 
discarded. The sound of the gong is now sufficient to 
arouse the associated memories of and actually to produce 
the emotion of pain. A gong, however, is not usually 
considered an instrument for the production of pain. The 
reflexes, nervous system and ductless glands have been 
trained to react to an unusual (indifferent) stimulus. 
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We are all fire-horses! Training, unfortunately, con- 
sists not only of those integrations where a normal 
emotion is attached to an idea, but where an unusual emo- 
tion is associated with it. Thus, a soldier suffered from 
pain coincident with the explosion of high-powered shells. 
Now, years later, severe physical pain follows slamming 
of a door. He turns pale and even faints! Another man 
suffered from intense fear while passing through the 
submarine zone. He associated the wide expanse of ocean 
with his great fear of death. Now, years later, he is 
overcome with an attack of acute anxiety whenever he 
looks at great open places such as plowed fields. His 
anxiety, conditioned in this manner, makes him a chronic 
invalid. Another man is deathly afraid of roosters! When 
he was a small boy his mother severely punished him for 
feeding her chickens on wheat soaked in whisky, making 
them intoxicated. A feather duster shaken in his face 
makes him turn pale and actually run away! 

To be sure, these are extreme cases. On first thought 
we are certain that we would not give way to such foolish 
ideas. Yet most of us really suffer from thousands of such 
faulty associations fixed during our childhood days. It is 
very common, for instance, to experience a peculiar sen- 
sation while standing on a tower, even when there is a 
rail to prevent us from falling! 

Our worst fears are associated with childhood experi- 
ences, integrated with the primitive instincts at the very 
root of character and personality. The boy looks to the 
father for inspiration and for training in those contacts 
with the world that will develop his ability to dominate 
his environment. In many cases the father fails to assist 
the boy to success. Others are drunken or abusive. The 
boy grows up with a feeling of inferiority or a fear of 
men of a certain type and looks upon Society as some- 
thing to fear. He is trained in failure and in the fear of 
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trying to succeed. The memory of the mother should be 
the boy’s most cherished possession. If she punished him 
unjustly or if she made him dependent upon her, and 
especially if she dominated him in childhood, he grows up 
with a great fear of women! Boys who are unable to over- 
come their fear and hatred of men and women, their fears 
of society or their fear of failure are never able to estab- 
lish careers and homes, 

It is an unfortunate fact that we are trained in 
childhood so that sensations of pain and fear are asso- 
ciated with those of love. By repeated associations any 
combination of love and fear may be produced, so that 
objects which should be feared may be loved and those 
which should be loved may be feared. It is these faulty 
integrations which made necessary the Fifth Command- 
ment: “Honor thy father and thy mother.” These associa- 
tions of love and fear in childhood are the most deeply 
rooted influences of later life, silent and subconscious, yet 
domimant. 

These faulty associations are responsible for such 
conditions as pleasure from inflicting pain or being 
punished (Sadism and Masochism). Examples of Sadism 
are common. Many persons are very tender with animals 
but exceedingly harsh with human beings, such as the 
man who cannot bear to take a fish-hook from a fish’s 
mouth, yet enjoys seeing prisoners hanged! The self- 
mutilation in hysteria is an example of Masochism in the 
individual, while the group mutilation of the Flagcilants, 
a religious sect, who whipped each other for religious 
pleasure, is an example on the social level. Here the emo- 
tion of pleasure is associated with an activity producing 
pain. The reader will recall many examples of such faulty 
integrations. 

To these combinations are due the social paradoxes 
such as violence in the name of freedom or love; the gospel 
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of Christianity with sword in hand; the Inquisition in the 
name of God; war in the name of peace, and many others. 

Finally, there is the deterioration or decay of an 
emotion due to conflict with another. Emotions may de- 
generate into a weak sentimentality which is given an 
increased value, but combined with a loss of desire to 
fulfil the ideal by appropriate action. The erstwhile 
fighter overvalues the conflict, but does nothing except 
regret his loss of manhood; sympathy and pity are not 
followed by an attempt to relieve suffering; the lover 
makes no attempt to win the object of his affections. 
The glands which formerly supported the physical phase 
of the emotion no longer respond to the original stimulus, 
while the memory of the emotion remains. 


Such is the constant warfare within us. Two phases of 
conflict are found at all levels. They are the expression of 
the fundamental opposition of forces common to all mat- 
ter, the basis of all motion. 

All physical and mental processes are dual. Muscular 
action has two phases which give rise to opposing emotion. 
Instinctive actions produce one type, repressed actions 
another. Bi-valency is found in all types. Things are 
known to us only through their opposites. 

Normal] training would combine proper ideas and emo- 
tions. By the process of integration many unusual emo- 
tions are attached to ideas. The most important faulty 
associations occur in childhood, when the dominant 
influences of life are being formed. Many . paradoxical 
associations are produced in this manner. As a result of 
conflict there is a final decay of every emotion and 
replacement by another. 

Development proceeds by parallel growth of opposite 
tendencies. What a magnitude is given to life by this 
knowledge! 
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Chapter IV 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY AND THE 
SOCIAL EMOTIONS 


Every one now believes that there is in a man an animating, 
ruling, characteristic essence, or spirit, which is himself. This 
spirit, dull or bright, petty or grand, pure or foul, looks out 
of the eyes, sounds in the voice, and appears in the manners 
of each individual. It is what we call personality. 

—Cuar.es W. Enior 


Tue development of personality and the social emotions 
is a subject of the greatest psychological importance to 
the individual and to society. It is of vital interest to our 
theme, since the psychology of personality really includes 
all of man’s problems and explains many prominent 
character traits. 

The last chapter was devoted to the origin and nature 
of the conflict between the personal emotions. There was 
only a passing mention of the opposition between the in- 
terests of the individual and those of the group (Herd). 
It is to this latter conflict which we must now return, since 
man is gregarious, and both profits and suffers from the 
friction which inevitably follows close contact with his 
fellow-man, and more especially since human personality 
is the chief product of this social interaction. 

Personality is largely a matter of the emotions; the 
intellectual field is but little concerned, and it has been 
shown that the so-called “will” is always emotional in 
origin. It is just because of this emotional basis that it 
is of so much practical importance in human life, 
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How often do we hear it said: “John has plenty of 
ability; he is well educated; he has ‘brains’; he is well 
informed; and he works hard. But he will never make a 
success. Somehow he lacks personality.” Or “He has such 
a disagreeable personality.” Or “But he cannot stick to 
anything long enough to make a go of it.” One or more 
of many other “buts” may be added to explain what is 
the matter with John. 

When we analyze the reasons offered to explain John’s 
failure we begin to doubt that they are valid. They do 
not seem to point out just what is fundamentally wrong. 
We wonder if there may not be some way to get more 
definite information about John’s personality. We really 
are more interested in John than we are willing to admit. 
We begin to have a very healthy suspicion that a scientific 
analysis of John’s case might help us to solve some of 
our own problems! 

Even before the days of analytic psychology a great 
deal of excellent work was done along the line of per- 
sonality analysis. John was studied from what might be 
called the “pedagogical viewpoint” of the “functions of 
the mind” and an effort made to discover the strong and 
weak points in his personality. He was advised to capital- 
ize his strong ones and encouraged to train himself away 
from the weak. One of the greatest benefits received was 
making him conscious of his faults, which is the first and 
most difficult step in self-analysis. 

In order to make this mental “survey” of himself, 
John was asked to fill out a questionnaire, and very often 
directed to have a friend check it with him. Of course, 
he was warned not to resent the adverse opinion of this 
friend but to solicit a frank criticism of his weaknesses. 
These questionnaires varied somewhat with the specialist 
making the character analysis, but were along the same 
general trend. The following chart is a fusion of the best 
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points of several, blended with some ideas of the writer. 
Such a survey will prove most interesting and valuable. 
The reader will do well to make one before and after read- 
ing this book. The difference in the two surveys will be 
an index of the value which the book has been to him. 


. Daten 


PrrRsoNALity CHART OF 


Ambition. Does John have a real desire to accomplish some- 
thing in life? Is it selfish or altruistic? Is he realizing that 
ambition? Is he satisfied with his success? 

Adjustment to limitations. Does John adjust easily to the 
fact that he has limitations? Does he admit it? Does this make 
him feel inferior? 

Adaptability. Does John adapt himself easily to new situa- 
tions? Does he realize that a successful man expects the un- 
expected, changes failures into success, profits by them? Does 
he capitalize his failures? Realize they may be more important 
than successes? 

Attitude of mind. Is John cheerful toward life, expect the 
best of others, demand the most of himself? Does he take a 
positive attitude toward things, have the force of conviction? 
Is he an optimist or pessimist? Is he very extreme or variable? 

Ability to judge others. Has John the ability to “size up” 
others, see their strength and weaknesses? No one can under- 
stand others without having some idea of himself! 

Capacity to delegate work. Has John the capacity to dele- 
gate work, the patience to train lieutenants and then give them 
a chance to carry out their plans? (‘This is necessary in execu- 
tive places.) 

Companions. Does John seek good companions? What kind 
of men? Do they seek him? 

Dependability. Can John be depended upon to carry out 
work assigned to him? What important things has he now un- 
finished for which he is morally responsible? Is he equally 
scrupulous in business, social affairs and his duties as a 
citizen? 

Discrimination. Does John give the proper emotional and 
other valuations to things in business, social and religious 
affairs? Is he bigoted in questions of religion, politics, morals, 
esthetics? 
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Economy. Does John practise thrift in money, personal 
energy and his time? Is he a borrower? A lender? Is he stingy, 
miserly or a spendthrift? In what way? 

Friendliness. Is John hypercritical of others or friendly 
with the world? Is he inclined to be familiar or aloof? With 
whom? 

Forcefulness. Does John conduct himself so as to inspire in 
others the feeling that he is capable? Is he positive, definite, 
concise, aggressive? Does he drift with the current or is he 
willing to fight for his opinions? Does he clinch his argu- 
ments? 

Habits. Does John take the proper attitude toward preserv- 
ing his health? Does he drink? Smoke? What are his hobbies? 
How, and how long, does he play? What is his recreation? 

Initiative. Is John a follower or a leader? In what way? 

Industriousness. Is John able to drive himself continuously? 
Does he do distasteful things with the same determination as 
the pleasant? 

Judgment. Is John able to weigh all of the evidence before 
giving an opinion? Is he prejudiced? In what way? 

Manners. Has John good manners according to the accepted 
standard? Does he offend others? How? 

Memory. Has John trained his memory for facts, faces, 
events? Has he a store of current events, small talk? 

Observation. Has John trained his powers of observation? 
Along what lines? Is he a student of human nature? His 
business? 

Personal appearance. Is John neat in his personal appear- 
ance? Clean? Dress? Does he dress properly for the occasion? 

Patience. Is John able to keep at a thing without undue 
annoyance when things go wrong? 

Persistence. Is John able to stick to a task until it is 
finished? How many unfinished projects has he on hand? Does 
he change his work frequently, give up easily? 

Reserve powers. Does John cultivate his reserve powers, 
utilize them to advantage? 

Resourcefulness. Does John meet and solve new problems 
easily? Quickly? Does he make the most of his abilities? 
Manage the small affairs of life so as to conserve his energy? 

Speech. Does he talk well? Effectively? Convincingly? Too 
much? Does he know when to stop? Is he a good listener? Has 
he cultivated a pleasant voice? 
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Self-control. Has John good self-control? Does he train it? 
Does he get angry easily? Why? At whom? 

Self-confidence. Is John confident of himself? Self-reliant? 
Or is he retiring, bashful, hesitating, blushing, stammering? 
Does he believe in himself? Is he sold to his own ability? 

Sensitiveness to criticism. Is John oversensitive to criticism 
so that he easily takes offense? Does he profit by criticism, 
or hate his critic and plan revenge? 

Tact. Does he know how to get along with others? Does he 
attract or repulse? Is he sympathetic or cold? 

Temperament. Is John of a nervous, sanguine, phlegmatic, 
choleric or variable temperament? How would you charac- 
terize it? 

Worry. Does John worry to excess or can he throw off his 
cares? Note any other important trait not mentioned, such 
as unusual ability, genius, eccentricity, criminal or social 
tendency. 


We might go much farther with this self-analysis, but 
any one who will take the trouble to fill out this ques- 
tionnaire will learn a great deal about himself. He will 
be greatly benefited by this “taking stock” of his 
emotional assets and by trying to correct his weaknesses. 

John may not be able, however, to discover by this 
means the fundamental cause of his unfavorable char- 
acter trait, and may wish to study further into the 
psychology of personality. He may discover in the follow- 
ing pages the subconscious motive or motives which are 
cramping his personality and keeping him from the full 
realization of his ideals of himself. 

Personality is the dynamic expression of character; 
it is character in action. It results from the conflict be- 
tween two great forces of life: the desire to remain indi- 
vidual and different from others, and the desire to 
conform to and be similar to others of the Herd. Both of 
these impulses are instinctive—one selfish, personal and 
individual; the other, altruistic, impersonal and social. 
The struggle is, however, wholly within one’s self. 
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In this warfare the two fighting elements are those dis- 
tinguishing individual peculiarities which make him differ- 
ent from the Herd on the one hand, and those which make 
him similar to his fellows and one of the social order on 
the other. It is a twofold problem. Society is made up of 
bipartiate persons who remain individuals, but are able 
to mold themselves to meet the demands of the group. 
These two impulses are of equal importance and any 
psychology which gives a greater value to the one or to 
the other must be fallacious. 

We must emphasize from the start, however, that 
these two impulses are not separate ones but the opposite 
poles of the same instinct—individuality does not exist 
without social interests, and selfishness does not exist 
without altruism. The highest of all striving leads to the 
development in a person of those qualities and virtues 
which will make him a better individual and at the same 
time a better member of the social order. The two cannot 
be separated. The one development parallels the other. 

Let us first, however, consider just what is meant by 
personality. It is defined as the quality or state which 
makes one a person—which identifies one as an individual. 
It gives the distinctive personal character or individuality. 
“Personality implies a complex being or character having 
distinctive and personal traits, among which reason, self- 
consciousness and self-activity are usually reckoned as 
essential.” We shall show that the element of self-con- 
sciousness is by far the most important factor in human 
development. 

The element of consciousness—personal and social— 
is the basis of personality. We are forced to ask the 
reader to assume this as a fact for the present. Personal 
consciousness is due to the critique of others of the group, 
and social consciousness of one group to the critique of 
other groups. A destructive backward march of human 
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energy results if either one is stifled. Kipling realized the 
equal value of these factors and expressed their inter- 
dependence in the Jungle Laws: 


Now this is the Law of the Jungle—as old and as true as 
the sky; 

And the Wolf that shall keep it may prosper, but the Wolf 
that shall break it must die. 

As the creeper that girdles the tree-trunk the Law runneth 
forward and back— 

For the strength of the Pack is the Wolf, and the strength of 
the Wolf is the Pack. 


Whenever we refer to the personality of the individual, 
however, we are making a false start. We have many per- 
sonalities and should indicate just which one we mean. 
It is an error to assume that there is but one definite and 
fixed expression of human energy—that is, but one per- 
sonality. William James writes: 


. . . Our normal waking consciousness—rational conscious- 
ness, as we call it—is but one special type of consciousness, 
whilst all about it, parted from it by the filmiest of screens, 
there are potential forms of consciousness entirely different. 
We may go through life without suspecting their existence, but 
apply the requisite stimulus and at a touch they are there in 
all their completeness. . . . The world of our present con- 
sciousness is only one out of many worlds of consciousness 
that exist. . . . It is as if the opposites of the world, whose 
contradictions and conflict make all our difficulties and 
troubles, were melted into unity. 


This statement of James’s contains several great truths: 
there are various forms of consciousness within us; they 
may be awakened by definite stimuli; these states are op- 
posites and are in conflict. The expansion of conscious- 
ness thus awakened is the beginning of all spiritualization. 

The questions which at once arise are: What are these 
“requisite stimuli”? When were these types of mental- 
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ity, these other personalities, formed? No greater problem 
was ever solved by an individual or by a nation than 
this one: What gives to him or to it the characteristic 
personal or social consciousness? 

In all persons changes of environment are sufficient 
stimuli to awaken submerged personalities, but in normal 
individuals these several selves will know of the existence 
of the others. Only when one “self” is not aware of the 
others is there a diseased state of mind. A very familiar 
example of such dissociated personalities is found in 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s tale “Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” Dr. Jekyll is a benevolent and 
upright physician who, at times, by a potion, transforms 
himself temporarily into a person of brutal and animal 
nature, taking the name of Mr. Hyde, in which phase he 
commits various crimes. For a time he retransforms him- 
self into Dr. Jekyll by another potion; but finally his 
personality as Mr. Hyde fails to yield to the potion and 
he poisons himself. 

Here are two dissociated personalities existing side by 
side in adult life; and, of course, they represent the good 
and bad phases of a life struggle. A potion, perhaps a 
drug, was sufficient to make one or the other personality 
dominant. The fact that there were two such personali- 
ties—a splitting of the interests of adult life—indicates a 
failure to solve life’s problems on an adult social level. 
We are not surprised that the personality known as Mr. 
Hyde (notice the association in the name—Hyde, hide!) 
gained the dominancy and that the life failure ended in 
death. 

We are wont to think of this as a weird tale. But the 
records of the criminal courts and our experience with 
human life show that such changes frequently occur. 
Scientists have proved that five or six such latent per- 
sonalities may exist in a person at the same time. 
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Adult consciousness is not fixed in normal persons. The 
personalities may be distinctly at variance but are known 
to each other. Let us take a banker, for example. In the 
morning at the bank he is an austere, dignified, careful 
business man. In the afternoon he may play golf and be a 
hail fellow, well met. In the evening he is quite different 
in the réle of a social lion. At Christmas he is one with the 
children and on the Fourth of July enjoys the circus as 
much as any one. Again, science has shown that the 
| normal person passes through successive stages of con- 
| sciousness or personalities during the life cycle, and that 
adult conciousness is not fixed. We shall briefly sketch the 
story. 

Biologists have traced the impulses inherent in the lower 
forms of life through the higher forms, and have shown 
how they have expressed themselves as instincts. Domi- 
nated by these instincts, habitual reactions have gradu- 
~ ally developed the present physical structure with its 
many functions—the body-mind of homo sapiens. So much 
for the physical side. 

At some time during development a marvelous knowl- 
edge came to that Man—the first awakening of self- 
consciousness. At this moment he was confronted with two 
obvious facts: the existence of the world in which he lives, 
and the existence of the physico-mental life within him- 
self. But to this day this knowledge has remained inex- 
plicable—man cannot prove the existence of these two 
worlds, nor can he disprove it! He has not been able to 
reduce them to a unity. He accepts their existence as 
facts. The one obvious fact still remains—the antithesis 
of the “I? and the “Not-I,” the inner mental life and the 
outside world. 

Three important facts should be added. First, that this 
consciousness of the “I”? and “‘Not-I’”’ was built up by 
comparing the changes in the images which altered his 
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emotions, with the changes in those which did not alter his 
emotions. Those which altered his emotions were subjec- 
tive—that is, belonged to the “I”; those which did not 
were objective and belonged to the “Not-I.” A galloping 
horse could pass by without changing his feelings, but 
the movement of his own arm would give changing images 
and also change his feelings. We see, therefore, that the 
emotions play a very important réle in the origin of con- 
sciousness as well as in its direction. The tremendous in- 
fluence of love and fear on consciousness will be discussed 
later. 

The second fact is that the changes in the images just 
mentioned imply motion. Change of any sort implies the 
idea of motion. 

The third fact is that thought itself is motion. The first 
thought, the first knowledge, was motion. We must, if this 
be true, start every philosophy with motion: “In the be- 
ginning God created the heaven and the earth.” And what 
a motion it is, indeed! Ouspensky finally reasons himself 
into this: “The true motion which lies at the foundation 
of everything is the motion of thought. True energy is the 
energy of consciousness.” 

Experience has shown that in tracing personalities it is 
necessary to start with the motion, the thought, the con- 
sciousness of childhood. At first the infant feels; then he 
becomes conscious of the fact that things make him feel. 
Dawning of consciousness in the child, as in the race, 
means simply that he has established in his mind in some 
manner the difference between the “I” and the “Not-I.” 
The dual entities, self and not-self, are his first abstrac- 
tions. 

This image “I” remains unchanged throughout life as 
the ego of the infantile personality. What is known as the 
EGO of the person is not a fixed image, but is this image of 
the infantile “I” as changed during the process of growth 
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and spiritualization, by having other images added to and 
fused with it. It is the first image of personality and “de- 
velops” during life. 

Coincident with the development of the concept of the 
“T” is the formation of the idea of the aurer—which 
refers to all that which is other than the xco, that is, the 
“Not-I.” As the zco develops, just so do our ideas of the 
outside world change as we add to our knowledge of it. 

The aLTer and the Eco are not, however, separate en- 
tities but the opposite ends of the same pole of growth— 
that is, of the personality. This bi-polarism (bi-valency !) 
always appears with the growth of personality: from one 
end springs individuality and from the other sociality. 
(The subject of personality is of the greatest importance 
for the mental mechanism of identification upon which so 
many mental processes depend. Since the ego and non- 
ego are the opposite poles of the same interest—that is, 
associated together in the mind—identification of the ego 
and non-ego is both possible and easy. A man may, for 
instance, identify himself with his father or mother, 
society or his country, even with animals or inanimate 
objects. We shall see the great importance of this later.) 

The child forms the concepts of Man and Woman by 
grouping together those objects which are similar in 
some respect. They look alike, these men and women, and 
stir up in him certain feelings which he thereafter associ- 
ates with them—the feeling of masculinity and femininity 
respectively. The reader will remember that the only 
knowledge of them which he can possibly have is that 
feeling they produce in him. These are his second 
images of personality—the dual man-image and woman- 
image. 

Both the man and woman are good to him at first. 
Sooner or later he is forced to feel the obstructing com- 
mand: “Thou shalt not.” The man-image is then divided 
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into the good man who gives him pleasure and the bad 
man who makes life hard for him and tries to dominate 
him. The woman and everything in the aLTER is likewise 
divided. Whatever opposes his desires is bad, unalterably 
bad. Just why, we shall see later. Conflict, never-ending 
conflict, began with the knowledge of these four images 
of personality—the dual man-image and woman-image. 

The future life of the child will be either a constant 
identification of his Ego with these good images, or a 
conflict between his Ego and the bad. Moreover, every- 
thing in the aLTER which possesses the qualities of these 
images will also be so identified or else in conflict. For in- 
stance, if the early concept of his father was that of a 
bad man (and no good), every man who possesses his 
father’s qualities will, subconsciously at least, be con- 
sidered a bad man. Further, the feelings within himself 
which these images symbolize or stir up will also be in 
conflict—that is, his masculinity against his femininity. 
And if his father was bad, the boy looks upon his own 
masculinity as bad; it will fail to develop, and very likely 
fail in the conflict with his femininity! The possibilities 
resulting from this identification and its importance in 
life can scarcely be overestimated. 

The first personality develops in infancy. The baby does 
not give up his determination to have his own way just 
because he meets with a little opposition. He sets about 
mastering his environment. When refused what he wants 
he suffers pain. He soon learns that he can make his 
parents suffer pain (by identification!), and that they 
have a tendency to give in to him to stop their own pain. 
How adroit is the scheming and intriguing of this little 
fellow to have his own way! And he usually has it, for a 
time at least. 

The infantile personality finds expression for each 
and every other instinctive impulse shown by the adult. 
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The baby sustains his body with food and water, seeks 
love and avoids pain, tries to overcome his inferiorities in 
every possible way and dominates his environment in a 
manner appropriate to a person of his age. He gradually 
learns to do things in such a manner that he can have his 
own way and at the same time gain the approval of his 
parents. His emotional field has a definite development so 
that he finds an outlet for his energy, as directed by his 
primitive instincts, in certain types of behavior. 

The personality of childhood develops between the ages 
of five and eight. The criticism of parents and others 
about him gradually convinces him that he is not all that 
he wishes to be. Disapproval of the Herd has developed a 
fear of loss of esteem. He begins to feel that he is inferior 
and enters upon a profound mental travail, which results 
in the formation of an ideal for himself, a goal toward 
which he struggles. This is his ideal self, his Ego-Ideal, 
the expression of that still voice which we call conscience. 

The §EGo-IDEAL is the most important ideal of the 
personality. It is connected with all of the primitive in- 
stincts. It is an ideal for the fullest expression of his 
whole biological career. It is an ideal not only for right 
moral conduct but also for the ability to dominate the 
environment and find means of expression (the will to 
power), an ideal through which to overcome his inferiori- 
ties and arrive at perfection in every way, an ideal 
through which to free himself from the domination of his 
parents, an ideal for his individuality; and, finally, an 
ideal through which to win the esteem of his contempo- 
raries. Could any internal development be more important 
or more constructive? ; 

There is a constant conflict between the Eco and the 
Ego-Ideal. The normal child makes a gradual and pro- 
gressive surrender or sacrifice of his selfish wishes in the 
interest of altruism and social order. As he develops, the 
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social impulses, represented by the Ego-Ideal, gradually 
grow to represent the foundation of his character, the 
center of his personality. 

One of the simplest ways for him to accomplish this is 
to identify himself with his Ego-Ideal. He tells that he is 
a policeman, a soldier or other (to him!) large, hand- 
some, powerful, grown-up, superior, respected, feared 
person. He acts the part and gets great relief from his 
internal tensions by identifying himself with the ideal of 
the man he wishes to be! 

The pre-adolescent personality develops between the 
years of six and ten. He has learned something of the 
greatest of all problems—the origin of life and the mean- 
ing of death. Religious fears excited by this knowledge, 
together with the symbols of the Godhead, are interwoven 
with these ideals of life and death. If the child is healthy 
and intelligent, the personality at this time is a definite 
one. He has an individuality which, although crude, over- 
emotional and ill-adjusted, is nevertheless sincere, altruis- 
tic and aggressive. After slight modifications it becomes 
the nucleus of the adult character. But the old struggle 
between the selfish wishes and the demands of society al- 
ways remains, finding expression at some level. 

The adolescent personality develops between the ages 
of ten and fourteen. The Ego-Ideal now becomes the 
Adolescent-Ideal, the ideal of the initiate into manhood. 
The impulses of this ego have been wonderfully described 
in the “Vision of Sir Launfal” and the symbolized motives 
shown in the “Search for the Holy Grail.” There is really 
a great expansion of consciousness in which the boy 
experiences an unconquerable yearning toward the 
Unknown. 

The personality of adult life is fairly well formed at 
eighteen, but continues to develop by the addition of new 
motives and new means of expression. The man may 
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marry and broaden his ideals. The birth of children, loss 
of parents, even another vocation may be enough to 
broaden his horizon and give a new and larger outlet for 
his energy. 

Between the ages of forty-five and fifty-five there is a 
transformation of the personality from the religious to 
the scientific age. And finally, there is the normal termi- 
nation of life in a “second childhood,” when the physico- 
mental decadence of senility or old age breaks down the 
personality structure so painfully and laboriously built 
up during a lifetime, and the person returns to the emo- 
tional personality of his childhood days. 

In the evolution of the adult personality we see at 
work two processes—the leaving behind of a lesser person- 
ality which has been found inadequate, and a charac- 
teristic expansion and consciousness toward the ethical, 
esthetic, abstract and infinite. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes has given us a beautiful de- 
scription of the first of these processes in his “Chambered 
Nautilus.” The pearly nautilus each year builds on to its 
shell an ever larger chamber in which to live, sealing up 
the old one. Just as the nautilus leaves the last year’s cell 
for a larger one, so man, having conquered his primitive 
and selfish wishes, turns his energy to more creative pur- 
poses on a higher level. The last stanza reads: 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! 


After this long digression the practical side of the sub- 
ject will now be presented. 
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The child is born with certain energy and with instincts 
which are to direct its expenditure. The personality is the 
emotional pattern in which this energy finds expression at 
certain ages. These patterns vary with the age so that the 
expenditure is appropriate to the biological epoch at its 
height at that time. These ages are due to the temporary 
domination of certain glands of internal secretion. 

The thymus is the gland of infancy. It lies under the 
upper part of the breast-bone and checks the other glands, 
and permits the rapid growth of the brain during the 
first two years. Individuality starts to show itself after 
the second year. The pineal is the gland of childhood. It 
lies at the base of the brain and prevents the activity of 
the glands of reproduction, permitting the thyroid (in the 
neck) and the pituitary (at the base of the brain) to be- 
come active. The reproductive glands dominate pre- 
adolescence and lead to maturity. They oppose the activ- 
ity of the thymus and pineal. During senility there is a 
gradually induced deficiency of all glands of internal 
secretion. The dominant one controls the personality. 

We still have to consider the glandular dominancy of 
maturity. At this time one of several glands may be left 
in control as a result of the life struggle. Berman de- 
scribes five general types with all possible mixtures. A few 
of the important characteristics of the pure types (when 
the gland is sufficient and insufficient for the body needs) 
are as follows: Adrenal, sufficient: striking vigor, energy, 
persistence, good fighter, hard and efficient worker, with 
great internal driving force. Adrenal, insufficient: when 
developed, leads to physico-mental bankruptcy—neuras- 
thenia or nervous prostration. The victim is easily tired, 
indecisive, irritable, emotionally unstable. When the child 
is born thus there is insufficient brain and nervous system, 
with a subsequent life of inadequacy. Pituitary, sufficient: 
large bony frame, with superlative brain tone and action, 
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harmonious general function, thinkers, creators, the ideal 
masculine type. Pituitary, insufficient: small delicate 
skeleton, weak muscles, mentally sluggish, dull, apathetic, 
backward, loses self-control easily, quickly discouraged 
and lacks stamina. Thyroid, sufficient: excess of energy, 
thin skeletons, magnetic, rapid perception, impulsive, ex- 
plosive, perpetual workers, emotionally unstable. Thyroid, 
insufficient: cretinoid, infantilism, lack of self-control, 
tired, dull, restless, lazy, retarded. Thymus, sufficient: 
normal in infancy. Lost at pre-adolescence. When contin- 
ued throughout life, there is a continuation of the “angel 
child” type—well proportioned, fine features, very beauti- 
ful, graceful, alert, but unfit for the conflicts of life. 
Muscular strain and shock are badly borne. Tremendous 
conflicts, with all manner of failures in the solutions, seen. 
Thymus, deficient: in infancy leads to precocity, both 
physical and mental, with early maturity. Gonad, suffi- 
cient: undeveloped body, high pitched voice, feminine 
types, resemble cretins, light-hearted, naive, timid, emo- 
tionally unstable, doll creatures. Gonad, insufficient: 
the infantile state, with special physical and medical 
problems. 

There are naturally all possible combinations of these 
pure types; in fact, every one is a mixture. Accidents, 
disease and the natural epochs of life may change the 
endorcine dominancy. 

But the greatest interest attaches to the fact that 
the environment stimulates these glands so that their 
function is directly increased, or, as in the case of the 
adrenals, the secretion of one gland increases or inhibits 
the function of other glands. We shall learn more of this 
influence when discussing the psychology of fear. 

Let us return to the methods of expressing the energy 
of original human nature. We may group these types of 
expression into definite classes—that is, along certain 
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racially developed paths. The principal of these are: (1) 
To supply the body with food, water and protection; 
(2) to overcome inferiorities and become perfect by grow- 
ing to adult size, promoting health, evolving strength and 
unfolding ever greater mental capacities; (3) to attain 
love and evade pain; (4) to win social esteem and domi- 
nate the environment so that there is a feeling of power; 
(5) to find an outlet for the creative ability. To be sure, 
these classes are combined and may somewhat overlap. 

The personality at each level has found an appropriate 
method through which each of these streams of activity 
must find expression. Any great variation from this will 
be abnormal. Take, for instance, the first item. The food 
of the baby is milk; of the child, milk and certain easily 
digested solids; of the pre-adolescent, milk and a larger 
percentage of solids, with more and more meat; of the 
adult, a diet suitable for his vocation and physical and 
mental activities. This varies also during the natural 
periods of adult life. During old age there is a gradual 
return to the diet of infancy. In this manner we could 
chart the other activities. 

Some persons do not develop to adult life. The idiot 
remains infantile, the imbecile a young child, the mental 
defective and moron a pre-adolescent under the age of 
twelve. 

Other persons, having once attained an ill-adapted 
adult personality, slip backward down the hill whenever 
the stress becomes too great. This is very often seen in 
certain cases of insanity. In that form called dementia 
precox, there is a backward march of the methods of ex- 
pression until pre-adolescence or childhood is again 
reached. All of the poorly built up adult superstructure is 
broken down. In another form, manic-depressive insanity, 
two dissociated personalities resembling Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde are often seen. One personality is characterized 
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by great depression of physico-mental activity (melan- 
cholia), the other by a great increase (mania). 

Still other persons develop normally in some respects, 
but with the expression of one or more instincts remaining 
at one of the lower levels. We say that he is infantile in 
this or that way. This instinct, so to speak, remains unde- 
veloped. The number of examples of this condition which 
might be given is endless. 

Whenever this condition occurs, the cause is usually 
either a direct result of fear integrated or associated 
with the normal adult expression of that instinct, or 
else it is due to identification of the ego with an infantile 
image of personality. As an example of fear so integrated, 
a man wishes to marry and have a home, but is prevented 
by his fear of assuming the financial responsibility. There 
is a classic example of such identification in Shakespeare’s 
“Julius Cesar.” After the murder of Cesar, the army of 
the conspirators is camped at Sardis. In Act IV, scene 3, 
Brutus and Cesar have a quarrel, in which Brutus says: 


“O Cassius! you are yoked with a lamb 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire, 
Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 
And straight is cold again.” 


We shall learn in the chapter on anger why this spark 
was hasty and short lived. The explanation of the lamb 


follows when Brutus says: 


“Yes, Cassius; and from henceforth 
When you are over-earnest with your Brutus, 
He'll think your mother chides, and leave you so.’ 


The lamb is his woman-image with which his ego is iden- 
tified. This analysis by Brutus is entirely consistent with 
the character of Cassius as shown in his fear and hatred 
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of the Cesar and his intrigue against him. His femininity 
was dominant! 

Many examples of such identification are seen in every- 
day life. What is, after all, the meaning of the old saying, 
“Like father, like son; like mother, like daughter,” except 
such an identification? Many sons follow the politics and 
religion of the father without really giving the subject 
much thought. Others follow the same vocation whether or 
not they are fitted for it. Many others reénact the lives 
of their parents so closely that they even have the same 
accidents! Others the same diseases. One man went insane 
at thirty and left the institution when he was forty. On 
the day when the son reached the age of thirty he 
promptly went insane, and believes that he will have to 
remain in an institution until he is forty! The interesting 
part of such a mechanistic identification is that it occurs 
despite the fact that the daughter is much more likely 
to resemble the father and the son the mother in all mat- 
ters pertaining to inheritance! How often do infantile 
traits appear on the surface of adult character, remind- 
ing us that the millennium is still far distant. 

The development of personality is the great construc- 
tive evolution of protoplasm. Despite its frailties and its 
disappointments, it marks the progress of ten million 
years. It separates the Man from stone and tree and 
primordial ameebic life. We see it now in the early making, 
in the beginning of its march toward spiritualization. 
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The truths we least wish to hear are those which it is most 
to our advantage to know. 
—O.up CuINEsE PRoverB 


He who conquers others is strong. He who conquers himself 


is mighty. 
—O.up CuHINEsE PRoverB 
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Chapter V 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INSTINCTIVE 
ACTION AND FRIGHT 


WE have given thus far a general outline of the emotions 
and shall now proceed to a more intimate discussion of 
some of the destructive types. These are the Fear-Devils 
which dog our footsteps and drag us down. 

It is in these unsuspected fear motives that we most 
often find the source of failure and the causes of ill health 
and unhappiness, and in a healthy reaction against them 
the secret of success and the formative forces which un- 
fold personalities, characters and beliefs. 

The reader will resent many of the ideas about to 
be presented when he realizes that they apply to himself. 
We all fear new ideas and situations. We hesitate to 
make changes in our lives, and oppose every new doctrine 
advanced because it upsets our old beliefs and makes us 
uncomfortable. Neophobia is to be expected. 

We should, despite this natural tendency, however, 
try to understand our fears, since they are the destructive 
and cramping influences in life; in this way only can we 
hope to conquer ourselves. Self-analysis is a disagreeable 
task but productive of the richest rewards for the open- 
minded reader. 

Nowhere else in psychology have such important dis- 
coveries been made in the last two decades as in the 
problems of fright and fear. Their causes and effects have 
been accurately determined. Heretofore they have stood 
as impenetrable barriers to higher spiritualization. For 
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the first time in history, man now understands them and 
has the methods by which he can rid himself of their many 
destructive influences. He can work out his salvation, at 
least in part. 

Fright and fear are separate emotions, but very often 
confused. They have very different causes, symptoms and 
final results. 

In many ways these two emotions are antitheses of 
each other. Fright is a form of terror excited by a sud- 
den present danger which lasts but a short time, while 
fear is a state of painful expectation of something which 
might happen—that is, of future evils. Many of these 
feared things never happen. Fright comes on instan- 
taneously and is almost immediately past, while fear is 
slow in onset and more continuous in its effects. The 
cause of fright is usually understood, while that of fear 
is always mysterious. We usually know that we are fright- 
ened, but seldom realize our fears. Finally the physical 
and mental changes resulting from the two emotions are 
very different. 

The word fright is derived from words closely asso- 
ciated with the Latin to shiver and the Greek to quake. 
It is an acute shock in which the physical changes are 
especially prominent and directly connected with some- 
thing in the immediate environment. 

The sensation of fright is a familiar one; indeed, al- 
most a daily experience. We are startled by the slamming 
of a door, by the sudden honking of an automobile horn 
behind us or by the screaming of the baby. Every muscle 
in the body seems to take part in the convulsive effort 
which follows. Sometimes we crouch or give a sudden leap 
which saves our life. At others we may instantly realize 
how foolish it was to be so startled; yet, if the situation 
is repeated a moment later, we react in the same manner. 

The most prominent features of this reaction to fright 
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are the lightning-like rapidity with which it takes place 
and the great power with which it is executed. Kipling, 
when discussing the instinctive actions of a wolf, states 
that even a dog, which is very far removed from its an- 
cestor the wild wolf, can be waked out of a deep sleep by a 
cart-wheel touching his flank, and can spring away un- 
harmed before that wheel comes on! These movements 
usually take place so quickly that the eye cannot follow 
them, and there are very few persons indeed who have not 
marveled at the unusual energy we show at these times. 
The sensations which follow fright are well known 
and have been described in many passages in the Bible, as: 


Fear came upon me, and trembling, which made my bones to 
shake. . . . The hair of my flesh stood up.—Eliphaz. 


At this also my heart trembleth, and is moved out of his 
place.—Elihu. 


My heart panteth, my strength faileth me.—The Psalmist. 


The great poets also have noted the physical effects of 
intense fright. Shakespeare mentioned the changes in the 
eyes: 


Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres. 


Darwin and Charles Bell described the physical effects 
of intense fear as follows: “The heart beats quickly and 
violently, so that it palpitates or knocks against the ribs. 
There is trembling of all of the muscles of the body, the 
eyes start forward and the uncovered and protruding 
eyeballs are fixed on the object of terror, the surface 
breaks out into a cold clammy sweat, the intestines are 
affected and the skin of the face is flushed down over the 
neck to the clavicles. Of all of the emotions, fear is the 
most apt to produce trembling.” 
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Very often, however, the physical effects of fright last 
much longer than commonly supposed. It was well known 
to the ancients that intense excitement was followed by a 
chronic swelling of the neck, and the late war emphasized 
the great importance of fright as a cause of physical 
disease. Many thousands of recruits developed exoph- 
thalmic goiter, functional heart disease and nervous pros- 
tration following fright. These conditions often appear 
soon after the sudden death of a relative, a fire, fall, 
runaway, railroad wreck, or after being shocked or 
buried by an explosion. Fright has been described as a 
short attack of exophthalmic goiter and has long been 
known as the most frequent cause of permanent goiter. 
We shall find that these chronic conditions are due to the 
overstimulation or exhaustion of the internal glands. 

The explanation of this whole sequence of phenomena 
is more difficult. A man is startled by the unexpected 
discharge of a pistol behind him. He is greatly shocked, 
crouches down or gives a sudden leap, and either runs, 
stands trembling or turns upon his supposed assailant. 
What has happened within him? - 

Let us first consider the origin of fright, and return 
for a moment to the peripheral and internal origin of the 
emotions. We are impressed with the fact that reaction 
to fright has taken place so quickly that it cannot be 
due to the internal gland secretions, since it takes several 
seconds for them to be distributed through the body in 
the blood stream. Fright is instantaneous and quite evi- 
dently due to a stimulation by the environment operating 
through a preorganized mechanism. 

This mechanism is the instinct of self-preservation 
common to all animals, finding expression through the 
nervous system. The body is a sounding-board for inter- 
nal and external stimuli and always reacts according to 
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a prearranged mechanism characteristic of the individual. 
We have already shown how this instinct has developed a 
distinct type of nervous system in different animals, and 
how habitual racial reactions have resulted in various 
physical constitutions and bodily characteristics. We 
have mentioned the important réle which the secretions of 
the internal glands have played in these reactions, some 
animals instinctively running, others fighting or becoming 
paralyzed. We have seen that racial and individual train- 
ing interferes, not with the underlying instinct, but with 
the methods of expressing that instinct. Without such 
training the animal would be forced to react in the habit- 
ual manner. 

This is the same as saying that the animal would 
react instinctively were there no interferences from oppos- 
ing emotions. It does not mean, however, that training is 
not needed to develop (unfold or make possible) these 
normal ways of reacting; on the contrary, every indi- 
vidual must have such experiences. During this training 
he learns to react in such a manner that the self-preserva- 
tive instinct finds a means of expression which makes it 
effective. The very young child, for example, might be 
startled by the slamming of a door, but would not know 
what to do, and the cry of “fire” in a school would end in 
a panic were the children not trained by fire-drills to 
march quickly to the exits. The parents supply most of 
this training by exciting emotions in their young or by 
unconsciously setting them an example. Imitation is 
inherent. 

The very first convulsive movement of fright ‘is merely 
this instinctive action as modified by the racial and indi- 
vidual training of the animal in methods of expressing the 
self-preservative instinct. It is not under control of the 
will, is wholly unconscious, and of tremendous power in 
those who run or fight, but paralyzing in those who be- 
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come submissive. (Aggression or submission is character- 
istic of the two types of instinctive action.) A great 
shock is felt at this time, but there is no emotion. Up to 
this point the reaction is automatic. 

Society recognizes that there is a brief moment when 
man may act in a purely instinctive manner, a period 
during which instinct may be more powerful than train- 
ing. The more highly developed the man, the shorter this 
period. The law recognizes a “cooling-off time,” a certain 
period after an insult, for instance, during which, if he 
kills, his responsibility will be more or less affected. He 
is given a brief period for training to assert itself before 
he is held entirely responsible for his actions, before rea- 
son can be assumed to dominate instinct. If he com- 
mits a crime during this interval he is not held entirely 
guiltless, but after it has passed he is held fully respon- 
sible. Instead of giving way to flight, he is expected to 
stand his ground; instead of striking back, to control 
his anger; instead of falling in a faint, to conduct him- 
self with control. 

Let us next consider the sequence of events following 
the first shock. If the person runs, it is with a great sense 
of striving. The early emotion resulting from this free 
action of the muscles is one of determination, tremendous 
effort and hope. If a place of safety is quickly reached, 
there is a feeling of exultation; if not, a feeling of exhaus- 
tion. Contemplation of past danger may then stimulate 
the emotion of fear. When brought to bay, free action is 
impeded; fear results and is followed by fight or sub- 
mission, depending upon the endocrine training of the 
individual. 

Running from other motives shows varying degrees of 
instinctive and emotional influences. Running for pleasure 
is usually at a dog-trot; there is none of the tremendous 
exertion seen in fright. The secretions of those internal 
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glands which support great physical effort are not found 
in the blood, so that a disagreeable sense of fatigue soon 
overcomes the pleasure and impels us to stop. During the 
running in competitive races, there is almost always con- 
siderable fear, such as fear of failure, of inferiority or of 
the loss of social approval. This fear causes the whole 
body to enter into the action. When moving pictures of 
such racers are very slowly projected upon the screen, 
the whole body of the runner is seen to be taking part in 
the convulsive effort: the face is terribly drawn, the 
teeth bared, the jaws set, the chest expanded, the eyes 
bulging. A single picture of such a series is typical of 
fright. 

Two points connected with our theme are illustrated by 
such racing. For reasons which are probably not under- 
stood by sportsmen, the runners are started by the report 
of a pistol, which assists the racers by startling them, 
thus supplying a fright of some degree. The other point is 
that the runner starts after a period of restrained activ- 
ity. Every muscle used in running is contracted while the 
racer is awaiting the pistol-shot. During this time the 
well-trained runner has been secreting from those glands 
which will help him to run. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly that the physical 
phase of the emotion follows a period of restrained activ- 
ity, while the instinctive action takes place without it. 
We may not be able to determine just what this restraint 
is, but it may be assumed always to be present. 

Purely instinctive action is the exception after child- 
hood. Man is a reasoning animal, trained into many social 
integrations, with restrained activity due to social pres- 
sure. Conscience, pride or fear of punishment will not 
often permit him to react in a purely instinctive manner. 
When startled he would react in this way were it not for 
the restrictions of his training, which so interfere with 
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behavior that the reaction takes place partly or wholly 
within his body. 

There are two elements in these acts: on the one hand, 
running is actively restrained, and on the other there is a 
sudden contraction of those muscles which would have 
caused running. The shock which takes place at the mo- 
ment when we are startled represents one leap of the 
runner. Fright is the sensation arising from the tingling 
of these muscles of flight when thus stimulated, so that, in 
a sense, fright is an unfled flight. 

Before discussing the mechanism of these instinctive 
actions, we shall take this opportunity to generalize on 
the difference between free and repressed muscular ac- 
tivity. 

Whenever instinctive action is free and unrepressed, 
there is unrestrained physical exertion which uses up the 
internal gland secretion and reduces the hyper-irritability 
of the muscles, so that internal tensions are not pro- 
duced. The feeling which follows is one of self-satisfac- 
tion, happiness or fatigue depending on the nature of the 
activity and its final results. Most of us have felt the great 
satisfaction which follows some spontaneous, impulsive 
action. Men especially will remember how they felt after 
a good fight in their boyhood days. What a relief it was! 
The slang expression describes very accurately what took 
place: “We got it out of our system.” 

Whenever we are prevented from doing something 
which is prompted by instinct, habit or a conscious wish 
—that is, whenever an obstacle appears in the path of a 
human imterest—the activity is suppressed, and the 
physical state which results gives rise to an emotion of 
quite a different tone from that following free instinctive 
action. We shall see that such repression usually results 
in some form of fear! This is, perhaps, the most import- 
ant fact in the psychology of the emotions. There are 
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many common sayings which express the uncomfortable 
tensions produced in this manner. We “choke up with 
emotion,” “our fingers itch to get at it,” we “swallow our 
wrath.” 

The mechanism by which these repressed-feeling tones 
are produced is the most important in the whole realm of 
psychology and may be tersely stated thus: Man may 
control his external reactions to flight, but, trained as 
he may be along this line, he cannot control the resulting 
internal physical changes which are so important. The 
energy liberated by the stimulus must find some form of 
expression and does so on a level of lower physical utility. 
Stimulation of the sympathetic nervous system has in- 
creased muscular tone, and the excess of internal gland 
secretion has increased muscular contractility. Purpose- 
ful actions are replaced by fine contractions of those 
muscles which would have caused the instinctive move- 
ments. In this manner miniature comedies and tragedies 
are enacted wholly within the body. This action takes 
place, as it were, in pantomime, leaving an excess of secre- 
tion and an increased muscular tone which produce ten- 
sions and postures. Sensations from these tensions, pos- 
tures and fine contractions are felt as the emotions.* 

This type of internal action utilizes a great amount 
of nerve energy and, while not recognized as such, is 
really a substitute for, and in a sense opposite to, the 


1The function of mobility depends upon two components operat- 
ing at three levels: movements under control of the will, with corre- 
sponding types of posture; automatic movements and postures, and 
reflex movements and postures under control of the spinal cord. 
There are two substances in the muscles, each of which produces a 
form of movement. Postures are maintained with relative economy 
by the activity of the sarcoplasm, utilizing the energy of the albu- 
minates (white-of-egg-like substances), while the contractions which 
produce motion are due to the sarcostyle, which expends the great 
amount of energy freed by the burning up of the blood sugars. The 
scientific reader will be well repaid by referring to the masterful 
article, “The Dual Nature of the Efferent Nervous System,” by J. 
Ramsey Hunt, “Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry,” July, 1923. 
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instinctive action. Hence fright and fear are unfled flights. 
We shall have occasion to refer frequently to these pan- 
tomime actions. 

We may ask just how these phenomena are brought 
about and must then turn to the recently discovered func- 
tions of the internal secreting glands. They maintain 
life on all of its levels, even that of instinctive actions 
which are the direct result of nervous stimulation that 
makes possible the immediate discharge of an aimost 
incredible amount of energy. The unexpected report of 
a pistol may cause the man to jump a distance which he 
ordinarily could not span. This is the first effect of 
fright. 

We beg to remind the reader of the dualism previously 
discussed: the opposition between the sympathetic and 
automatic nervous systems, between the two sets of 
muscles, of the opposing glandular influences which 
lead to those reactions to fright which make one animal 
run or fight and the other “freeze.” 

How different are the physiological processes of the 
animal in full flight and one “playing *possum”! If the 
animal reacts with flight, the so-called kinetic system is 
the source of the energy utilized. It is the mechanism 
evolved to meet those sudden emergencies where self- 
preservation demands the immediate change of potential 
into kinetic energy—that is, of stored energy into that 
available for great muscular effort. 

The scientific proof of the function of the kinetic 
system has been given to us step by step by several in- 
vestigators. The first phase of the problem was solved by 
Professor B. Cannon of Harvard, who found that the 
adrenals are the glands of emergency, and that intense 
excitement causes them to secrete immediately a substance 
called adrenin. He experimented on animals and actually 
measured the amount of secretion present in the body 
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during rest and then after fright, so that the evidence is 
indisputable. 

Adrenin is more nearly the Elixir of Life than anything 
yet discovered ; without it life cannot be maintained and 
death follows in a few hours. It is the type of substance 
secreted by a chain of glands, including the adrenals and 
pituitary, called the chromaffin system. When poured into 
the blood, adrenin stimulates the heart and muscles and 
has a great energizing influence, gives a feeling of power 
and is the basis of physical courage, quickly relieves 
fatigue and greatiy increases endurance. It makes possible 
the many days of continued effort seen in the ceremonial 
dances of primitive races, such as the snake dance of the 
Indians, and the violent forms of insanity; raises blood- 
pressure, sending most of the blood from the vital organs 
of the abdomen to the muscles; makes the breathing 
deeper and the blood to clot more quickly, thus reducing 
the danger from hemorrhage. In short, it makes all of the 
necessary preparations for violent activity. 

Other investigators then proved the second phase by 
thousands of scientific experiments. It is the freeing from 
the liver of a great amount of glycogen, a form of sugar 
which is utilized by the muscles or burned up in physical 
action. Like gasoline in the cylinder of an automobile, its 
energy thus liberated does the actual work. 

Still other scientists proved the third and later phases: 
that fright stimulates the thyroid gland (in the neck), 
whose secretion is the mobilizer of such energy, and makes 
it possible for the energy of glycogen to be utilized, just 
as the spark explodes the gasoline. It was then shown that 
adrenin stimulates the pituitary gland (at the base of 
the brain), whose secretion has great influence on the 
involuntary muscles. 

There are many other effects due to adrenin. Since 
there are two parts of the nervous system exerting oppo- 
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site effects upon the body, we should expect to find that 
adrenin has a depressing effect upon some nervous tissue. 
Cannon and others have shown that it prevents secretion 
of the digestive juices and that of other glands. This ex- 
plains the fact that the mouth becomes dry and that 
digestion may be delayed for several hours by fright. In- 
deed, emotion is one of the most common causes of chronic 
indigestion ! 

From here we might trace the influence of fright and 
adrenin through the whole glandular system, through 
thousands of intricate relationships—its influence on 
growth, physical and mental development; its repressing 
influence on love and the constructive emotions; its effect 
on consciousness and spiritualization and finally, its great 
effect on the social reactions. This would, however, be be- 
yond the scope of this book. 

There is, nevertheless, one point which should be em- 
phasized. There is no more wonderful mechanism found 
anywhere in nature than the opposition between the 
autonomic and the sympathetic nervous system, which 
depends upon the dualism of the nervous system and is 
made possible by the fact that adrenin stimulates the 
secretion of the thyroid gland. Now, adrenin is the chief 
stimulator of the sympathetic system, while the secre- 
tion of the thyroid is the chief stimulator of the 
autonomic! Although they thus increase the secretion of 
each other, adrenin and thyro-iodin activate opposed 
nervous tissues. There is therefore a complete dualism 
developed, an automatic device to regulate the activity 
of every organ. The check and drive systems are com- 
pletely balanced in their activities in order to protect the 
body from emergencies arising from within and without. 

The kinetic system is therefore the interaction between 
sensory nerves, the adrenals, liver, thyroid and other 
glands operative through the muscles of the skeleton. 
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What a wonderful arrangement! It not only provides the 
energy for. aggressive and protective action, but it also 
prepares the body so that it will suffer as little as pos- 
sible in case of injury! 

Unfortunately, the kinetic system is not invulnerable. 
After an acute fight, and sooner or later from lesser but 
frequently repeated shocks, it is finally exhausted. After 
the first stage of stimulation, reaction sets in. Instead of 
feeling alert and strong, the person is now weak and 
trembling. The heart beats very rapidly and the knees 
knock together. This is the second stage of shock. The 
mighty kinetic is humbled and the autonomic rules in its 
stead. Courage is replaced by cowardice. In the chronic 
phase the person is poisoned by his own physical 
processes. Every constructive emotion is set at naught, 
and reason threatened. When the equilibrium between the 
sympathetic is disturbed, the person is “unbalanced.” The 
final result will depend on how soon the kinetic can be 
reinstated. If those who are acutely ill are unable to do so, 
death quickly follows, as after the shock of a railroad 
wreck; while the chronically afflicted end in nervous or 
mental prostration, or become the mental derelicts or 
insane. 

There are both good and bad results arising from this 
arrangement. The one great good may be summed up in 
the statement that without it man would have continued 
to react on an instinctive level and would have remained 
an unthinking animal. There would have been none of 
the internal conflict which is so essential to progress. The 
man in flight has no emotion of fright; only the startled 
person standing his ground is frightened. Flight consumes 
the excess of internal gland secretion and removes bodily 
tensions, so that the man returns to a normal physical 
condition. He preserves his body but may lose his self- 
respect. 
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On the destructive side, there are some very unfor- 
tunate phases. Since the kinetic is the most powerful of 
all systems, it follows that fear and rage are dominant 
emotions and, for a time at least, repress all others. Men 
who show great physical and mental drive usually have 
violent tempers! This is fortunate when the instinct of 
self-preservation and the instinct to dominate the en- 
vironment are concerned. But how unfortunate for their 
love life! Their reactions to outside stimuli overcome 
natural and wholesome internal tendencies. Love, for 
example, disappears at once in face of fear! 

The explanation of one of the most important of 
these unfavorable influences was an idea advanced by 
McDougall and proved by Cannon. “All instinctive tm- 
pulses when met with opposition or obstruction give 
place to or are complicated by the pugnacious or com- 
bative impulse directed against the source of the obstruc- 
tion!” No more illuminating fact in connection with 
human behavior has ever been given to us. This explains 
why obstructed success impels the man to attack his rival, 
and why love momentarily turns to hate and sometimes, in 
a fit of rage, destroys a person devoutly loved. 

It is a fact of the greatest practical importance that 
a man who is making a failure or is obstructed in some 
manner is often overcome by unreasonable fears, fears 
whose source is unknown to him and which, therefore, he 
cannot conquer. One has but to think of the thousands of 
persons who suffer from nervous and mental prostration, 
or are harassed by phobias and compelled to suffer from 
groundless fears generated in this manner, to realize the 
importance of this mechanism and the great value of 
understanding it. 

Not all of our instinctive actions, however, are bad; 
many are good and wholesome. Yet the good fall a prey 
to repression together with the bad. There is a growing 
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lack of normal love interests which are wholesome and 
good. Personal and social love interests are being greatly 
affected. The home, as an institution, is menaced, and 
there is increasing fear and asperity between men and 
nations which makes the millennium still farther away. 

Not all of our flights are physical ones ; there are many 
tricks of the mind by which we run away from distress- 
ing mental situations and show such flight by forms of 
behavior with chronic symptoms. The hysterical person, 
for instance, may unconsciously keep himself paralyzed, 
deaf or blind as long as such a paralysis serves his pur- 
pose by concealing his real motives. Another man may 
welcome going to war in order to escape from an intoler- 
able marital situation! This type of flight is due to fear 
and is very different from the one which we have discussed, 
although it has much the same physical basis. 

While the energy of repressed instinctive activity finds 
immediate expression at a lower physical level, there is 
a gain in higher motives. It is necessary, in the interests 
of spiritualization and social development, for some in- 
stinctive actions to be repressed. Progress demands that 
the destructive ones shall not be indulged, and that the 
constructive emotions be integrated in such a manner that 
instinctive actions can find an outlet on a social level. 
Repression seems to be the only possible method, but it 
invariably leads to fear and doubt. Some men are able to 
overcome these emotions ; others are overwhelmed by them. 
There may be so great an increase of the feeling of 
personal inferiority that such effort is made impossible, 
and then repression defeats its own ends. 


Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might win 


By fearing to attempt. 
—Shakespeare. 
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The constructive side of the situation lies in the fact 
that those instinctive actions which are bad also fall under 
repression. The tensions produced make us uncomfortable 
and warn against continued action of this kind. Out of 
the “melting pot” comes spiritualization of the individual 
at the price of his own gradual destruction! 

Just as Mephistopheles was foiled, and finally Gretchen 
leads Faust to Heaven, so the Fear-Devil must be satisfied 
with destroying only the body. In the end is Progress. 
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Chapter VI 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF FEAR 


Where no hope is left, is left no fear. 
—Mi1Ton 


In that mcomparable chapter of The Jungle Book 
entitled “How Fear Came,” Rudyard Kipling described 
the origin of fear. “Now it is time there was a Law, and 
a Law that ye must not break. Now ye shall know Fear, 
and when ye have found him ye shall know that he is your 
master, and the rest shall follow. . . . Thou hast let 
Death loose in the Jungle, and with death has come Fear, 
so that the people of the Jungle are afraid . . . of the 
Hairless One. . . . and his name is Man.” 

Years after this was written science investigated and 
found that fear is an emotional state imposed upon us 
by society. William James wrote: “Fear is a genuine in- 
stinct, and one of the earliest shown by the human child.” 
Critical study has led us to accept both of these ideas as 
correct. There is no real contradiction here, since fear 
is an instinct which is stirred into activity by the pressure 
of social opposition. Our scientific interest prompts us 
to probe deeper into the origin of this powerful emotion 
which every one knows but is unable to conquer. 

We all admire courage and energy and would like to 
have them. What a wonderful spur is given human nature 
when the world is electrified by some unexpected act 
of great courage! We marvel at the daring of the man 
who faces and overcomes by his boldness the things which 
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threaten him and the success of his project. A Columbus 
conquers the uncharted seas, a Lindbergh braves the sky, 
another man, single-handed, rescues a nation. We gasp 
with astonishment at the bravery of such as these. Yes, 
even at the cool audacity of the bandit who holds up a 
train with a toy pistol or robs a bank in the very teeth 
of the law. It is natural for us to put a premium on such 
courage, if not always on the acts themselves. We have 
a feeling that somehow, if we only knew, we could gain 
such courage for ourselves. 

The other side of the picture is drab, From the time 
of Judas to that of Benedict Arnold and a slacker 
hounded over two continents, we are reminded of the 
weakness of the person dominated by fear. Yet when we 
turn the spot-light on our own past we are not likely 
to find much comfort or cause for elation. We despise 
these outstanding examples of cowardice and wish to 
forget them quickly, because we do not wish to be 
reminded ! 

It is impossible, however, for us to negate entirely 
the fact that many men of undoubted intelligence about 
us are making a failure of life. When we find its ultimate 
cause we usually see that some form of fear is paralyzing 
their energy, disorganizing their mind and body. If this is 
so, fear must be a far more subtle influence than we have 
supposed. 

Let us first understand just what fear is. According 
to Webster, fear is a “painful emotion characteristic of 
the apprehension of evil.” It is a more or less continuous 
state of expectation, It is a “primitive affection marked 
by revulsion and agitation in the presence of the object 
feared and normally by a desire to flee or avoid it.” Ap- 
prehension has associated with it in the mind the con- 
templation of things, the anticipation of unfavorable 
events, the distrust or expectation of future evils. 
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Fright is quite different from fear. Thus, while fright 
is recognized as already past, fear is a continuous state of 
expectation which is projected into the future. Fright is 
usually understood ; fear is never fully comprehended. It 
is always mysterious and refers to the dread of possible 
harm, to something which might be coming! 

Fear originates wholly within us, a fact which is most 
difficult to realize and to believe. It has only been stirred 
into activity by some outside agency. We do not wish to 
believe this, and blame our fear upon the environment, 
usually speaking of it as originating outside of ourselves. 
We are able to do this, since we find in the outside world 
those stimuli and obstructions which cause the fear to 
develop within us, That it has an interna] origin has long 
been known. The god Pan was supposed to inspire terror 
in those persons who had to spend the night in the woods. 
From him we get the word panic. Even the presence of a 
god has been invoked to avoid the painful realization that 
fear is within ourselves and not without! 

Many writers consider that there are two aspects to 
fear. They see it as the most powerful of the corrective 
influences of life, on the one hand, and the most destruc- 
tive, on the other. Whenever it becomes chronic, an obses- 
sion, paralyzing, it destroys physical endurance and leads 
to unhappiness and disorganization of the mind. 

Let us first consider what these writers are wont to 
call the constructive side. Primitive Man (and we our- 
selves for that matter) found that the too free gratifica- 
tion of the natural impulses often led to sickness, famine, 
unhappiness and death. The fear that followed the 
obstruction apparently came directly from the sickness 
and led to the frequent statement that fear does not 
necessarily destroy man’s energy, and that it is the most 
conservative and constructive force in life! Reasoning 
from this premise, it is fear which drives men to till the 
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soil to keep from starving, to build houses to keep from 
freezing, to lead a life of morality to avoid public censure, 
to save money for fear of poverty, to believe in God for 
fear of hell! 

Now we are fully prepared to admit that these seem to 
be logical deductions. Fear seems to act in a positive 
way. Yet it is necessary to ask and answer but one ques- 
tion to show the error. That question is, “Why not freeze 
to death? It is an easy way to die.” The answer which 
comes back is not “I am afraid to die” but “I want to 
live!” The man who does not wish to live has no fear 
of death. Schopenhauer and Frederick Nietzsche saw in 
this “Will to Live” and “Will to Power” the strongest 
desire of our lives. It forced man to develop from a single 
cell. 

We must admit that the Utopian existence previously 
described, a life without inherited or developed fear, 
would be an unprogressive one. But while that fear which 
is always with us plays an important part in the scheme 
of things, still there is continuously present in the normal 
person a love of life and comfort, and of morality, for 
their own sake. There is a feeling of security from the 
possession of money, and a practical happiness which 
comes from faith in God. It does not seem to me that love 
and fear can be separated: they are two forces which, 
at the proper times, play equally potent and appropriate 
parts. According to the law of bi-valency, we should ex- 
pect to be dealing always with the Love-Fear instinct 
rather than with either one phase separately. Love ap- 
pears to be the force which supplies the energy for our 
acts, while fear serves as a check or brake to keep it 
active to good purpose. 

We cannot deny that the man who does things is the 
man who fears, but this fear serves only to awaken an 
ambi-valent love interest, a sharper purpose, a more 
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determined effort. From this standpoint fear is a normal 
and wholesome thing. But under these circumstances it 
does not dominate the individual; it is only a stimulating 
phase which readily gives place to the more constructive 
phase in which love dominates. 

There is, however, one phase of fear which every one 
must regard as destructive. When it becomes chronic it is 
not readily replaced by the normally constructive love. 
It is then an obsession, paralyzing effort and disorganiz- 
ing both mind and body. It is in this form that we are 
chiefly interested. We shall find that such fear is without 
reason and its cause unknown to the person afflicted. 

The most fortunate part is that this fear often makes 
it more easy for the feared thing to happen. It is like the 
moth and the flame. It also reminds us of the Persian 
story of the grand vizier who was riding with the shah 
through a crowd. He sees the Angel of Death in the 
throng, and, feeling that he has come for him, asks per- 
mission of the shah to go at once to Smyrna in order to 
escape the avenger. Having given his permission and hav- 
ing watched the grand vizier disappear, the shah then 
asks the Angel of Death why he is so puzzled. The Angel 
answers that he has just had orders to kill the grand 
vizier in Smyrna and is puzzled to see him here! The 
moral is that flight usually delivers us over to that which 
we fear. 

The reason why the feared thing is likely to happen 
is physico-mental—that is, shows both phases, Every 
emotion affects even the most inaccessible parts of the 
body, altering the rate of the heart and the flow of blood, 
breathing, the tone of the muscles and their capacity for 
work. Some emotions increase the output of energy, as, 
for example, happiness and certain forms of anger. 
Others, as sorrow and grief, and especially fear, lessen 
the energy of the body, decreasing the force of the heart, 
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muscular endurance and digestion. It is by this kind of 
Fear-Devil that we may be reduced to hopeless inability. 
The man who fears that he will lose his position may 
increase his efforts, but is more likely to lose his place, 
since fear may keep him from filling it well. One who 
fears ridicule may become less easy and natural in his 
actions and so make himself more ridiculous. The woman 
who fears her age and the loss of her beauty, daily makes 
herself less beautiful. One who fears that she is losing the 
man she loves is more likely to lose the charm which holds 
him. The fear of financial failure reduces the man’s 
capacity to think clearly and thus to prevent the threat- 
ened disaster. 

It is futile to generalize on the external sources of fear. 
One writer states, for instance, that economic fears—the 
fear of poverty, loss of position, of slipping backward in 
life—are the fears which destroy 95 per cent. of men! 
These fears, however, are but the external stimuli which 
stir up the real fears within. The real fear in such cases is 
usually the fear of inferiority. 

It is also a waste of time to try to form general rules 
as to what set of external circumstances will break down 
a given individual. One man seems to thrive in an environ- 
ment which destroys another. How many of us would 
enjoy the occupation of riveting steel girders in sky- 
scrapers? Fears are specific to the individual—that is, 
they are emotions affecting only one ego. Kipling, I think 
it was, said: “To every man his own fear!” 

It is, however, of great practical importance to gen- 
eralize on the physical origin of fear. How is it that 
society succeeds in imposing the state upon us, and why? 
In answer to this question the reader is reminded of the 
statement of McDougall: “All instinctive impulses, when 
met with opposition or obstruction, give place to or are 
complicated by the pugnacious or combative impulse 
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directed against the source of the obstruction.” Here lies 
the great essential truth. Later we shall analyze this 
pugnacious and combative impulse. Suffice at this point 
to state the general principle: opstRuCTION TO THE OUT- 
WARD FLOW OF ENERGY IN ANY OF THE THREE FIELDS OF 
MENTAL ACTIVITY IS FOLLOWED BY FEAR. For instance, 
obstructed love may turn to hate, which is a manifestation 
of fear. 

Fear in itself, then, is the first indication of failure! 
There are many commonplace examples of obstructed 
energy in all three fields. If the child is refused knowledge, 
it develops a feeling of intellectual inferiority, an intel- 
lectual fear; if prevented from doing what it wishes, it 
often reacts with an outburst of anger, running, stamp- 
ing its feet, crying, and striking at something in front of 
it or at the person who obstructs its actions or the free 
flow of volitional energy. The child will cry and strike 
the person who prevents it from returning to the love and 
protection of its mother, a resistance in the emotional 
field. Place a barrier between a man (or woman!) and his 
love object and witness what will happen! We shall return 
to the discussion of this mental phase. 

The obverse of our general proposition is also true. If 
a man shows chronic fear, it means that there is an ob- 
struction to the free flow of his energy, even though he is 
not consciously afraid and also does not realize just what 
causes his fear. Fear is not always the instinctive dread of 
physical danger. Man reacts to the fear of moral danger, 
to any menace to his moral welfare, just as the animal re- 
acts to any menace to physical safety. Most men, for 
instance, are wholly unaware of the source of their feeling 
of inferiority. Yet these instinctive and unconscious fears, 
through worry, anxiety or moral distress, may lead to 
severe illness. 

In fact, the person suffering from chronic fear is 
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usually conscious of almost everything except the real 
cause of his fear. Insomnia is not the fear of sleep any 
more than loss of appetite is due to the fear of eating. 
We may generalize that the external causes assigned by 
us for our fears are never the correct ones; the real fear 
is internal. 

We even have so much natural tendency to cling to 
this outside cause for our fear that we find its opposite! 
Every good motive overdone has its evil results. The 
thrifty tend to become stingy; the chaste, prudes; the 
critical, hypercritical; the searcher for health, hypo- 
chondriacal. Finally, there is no greater tyranny than 
that of overburdened morality. 

Science has come to our aid in the study of the 
physical phase of fear. Under its influence the pupils of 
the eyes become larger, the heart beats faster and 
stronger, breathing becomes panting, and, as has al- 
ready been said, the body is prepared for immediate 
action. It has been shown that these changes are due 
to the fact that fear stimulates the adrenal glands, whose 
secretion is poured into the blood. That these changes are 
due to adrenin is a proved fact. When this substance is in- 
jected into the body with a hypodermic needle it will 
produce paleness, trembling, erection of the hair, twitch- 
ing of the limbs and lips and quick or gasping breathing! 
The sensations arising from the organs so affected con- 
stitute the emotion of fear. 

Fear is an emotion produced by a physical state where 
there are minute contractions of those muscles which 
would have been used in running. It is the sensation from 
a pantomime flight carried out on a lower level than that 
of purposeful action. The level of isolated purposeful acts, 
of acts under the will, of ideas and of conscious emotion 


is usually not reached in carrying out our flights from 
fear. 
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The great corrective influence of fear, however, is due 
to the fact that the emotion rises to higher levels than 
the mere physical, just because primitive reactions have 
been repressed! Instinctively we should either attack the 
enemy or flee. But society, which is infinitely more power- 
ful than the individual, has trained or integrated civil- 
ized man with social fears which oppose his instinctive 
ones, such as the fear of being afraid, the fear of 
cowardly actions, the fear of losing social approval, the 
fear of running away and of fighting. “Thou shalt not 
kill” and “Thou shalt not disobey the social law’—these 
are the greater fears which tend to check all lesser ones. 
Whatever may be said of other fears—from the most 
simple to the Ten Commandments—they are powerless 
instruments unless they include the fear of public opinion! 


Now these are the Laws of the Jungle, and many and mighty 
are they; 
But the head and the hoof of the Law and the haunch and the 
hump is—Obey! 
—Kipling (Jungle Stories). 


The natural reaction to fear may differ from that 
following fright. Immediate flight, either physical or 
pantomime, which is the natural reaction to fright, may 
remove a danger actually present, but might not be a 
successful solution of a situation where the danger is yet 
to come. Manifestly, the nature of the flight must vary 
if it is to remove different forms of danger. Physical flight 
will not be the successful solution for all kinds of fear. 
What kind of a flight will cure the fear of death? 

Reactions to fear are therefore of two kinds. If actual 
physical flight is the means taken to escape the danger, 
then bodily sensations either do not develop or else 
immediately disappear. The person is filled with hope 
and courage. The mind is absorbed with directing the mo- 
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tions of flight. There is no reasoning about the senseless- 
ness of the fear, of its absurdity, of its origin. It is the 
person who cannot flee that does the flight in pantomime 
and who consequently suffers physically from the emotion 
of fear. The limbs move convulsively, breathing is more 
rapid and shallow, lack of oxygen produces sighing and 
the blood is sent to the deeper parts, so that the skin is 
pale. This reaction is a form of physical flight. 

There are also, however, purely mental flights, mental 
adjustments which are also designed to prevent possible 
danger. They are the distortions of personality, the 
study of which constitutes the higher psychology and 
psychiatry. 

These two kinds of reaction are necessary, since there 
are really two kinds of fear: “The sudden, unconscious, 
indescribable reaction to danger which is highly infec- 
tious, and the reasoned fear of the courageous man.” 
There is a great deal of fright associated with sudden, 
unconscious fear. We are more interested in the rea- 
soned (?) fear of the courageous man. In the first place, 
instead of being reasoned, it also is mostly unconscious. 
An English writer, after observing the effects of fear at 
the front, wrote: “Fear connotes a mental state in which 
the future appears to dominate the present, while the 
actual present is a revived experience of the past, the ex- 
perience being a painful one; it is this revival that con- 
stitutes the emotion of fear.” 

Very little reasoning power remains, however, to a 
person whose state of unconsciousness is so disturbed that 
he is living in the past! We introduced a new factor when 
we distinguished between conscious and unconscious. 

Our purpose in raising this question of consciousness is 
to emphasize the fact that fear of the environment stirs 
up a multitude of subconscious fears, especially the fear 
of inferiority. 


eS 
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Fear operates in three ways: directly through the 
sympathetic, through the secretion of the endocrine 
glands and finally in association with the subconscious. 
The more of subconscious associations there are stirred 
up, the more potent the external stimulus becomes. The 
more weird, mysterious and unknown the source, the 
greater the effect of the fear and the less able we are to 
cope with it. Fear of the dark is a good example. No one 
was ever hurt by the dark, but in it are many possibilities, 
a thousand terrors, fears integrated during our childhood 
days—snakes, pitfalls, leaping beasts, ogres, spirits, even 
stalking death itself! The hooting of the owl and the 
croaking of the frog inspire us with fear even while we 
know they are harmless. 

It is of the greatest importance to realize that the 
environment stimulates not only those internal fears 
which are logically associated with such a stimulus, but 
also many others which have no apparent connection. 
These subconscious fears are often accompanied by a 
profound sense of guilt, shame or inferiority and fre- 
quently lead to great depression. One of the best illus- 
trations in literature is the story of Guy de Maupassant 
entitled “A Coward.” In it a French nobleman, having 
challenged a man to a duel for an alleged insult to a lady 
under his escort, and having insisted on the use of pistols, 
is so overcome by panic over his fear of being afraid that 
he kills himself with one of the pistols before the duel. 
De Maupassant’s short analysis gives a concise descrip- 
tion of this man’s contemplation of his own death, how 
he thrust this idea from his mind, the disturbances of his 
autonomic nervous system, the development of his fear 
of fear, and his final suicide to get away from his fear of 
being afraid! The story itself should convince us that the 
fear of death and fear in general are not so simple as 
they appear on first sight. 
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In another place de Maupassant says: “One really 
feels that dreadful convulsion of the soul which is called 
fright only when fear is somewhat mingled with the super- 
stitious terror of bygone centuries.” He refers, of course, 
to the subconscious fears of which we have been speaking, 
to the fears and guilt integrated in the bygone centuries 
of the child’s own life, during his primitive, savage and 
infantile days. 

The reader is reminded of the processes of integration. 
Children are born with physical energy which seeks an 
outlet. There are two emotional tones which accompany 
the expression of this energy: pleasure and pain. The 
small child when indulging any expression of energy may 
feel these sensations of opposite emotional tone. Pleasure 
of muscular movement is followed by fatigue; refreshment 
from sleep is later followed by being tired. Every exces- 
sive intensity of the positive phase is accompanied by an 
unpleasant feeling: he is so happy that it hurts, he laughs 
until he cries! Action is paralleled by reaction. This is 
innate. 

Just as primitive man learned that excessive indulgence 
brought pain, unhappiness, sickness or punishment, so 
the child experiences these past emotions of the race. 
Every expenditure of energy when obstructed is followed 
by a physical state which produces a feeling of the oppo- 
site emotional tone. The child learns to associate every 
obstruction with the unpleasant emotion—that is, with 
pain or the expectation of fear. He is trained with fear, 
which acts as the whip used to train the fire-horse. “Do 
not” is the whip of our infantile days! It is the whip of 
society. The law of the country says: “Do not do this,” 
and immediately there follows on the statute books the 
prescribed punishment which we shall receive if we dis- 
obey. Morality says: “You must not,” and warns us 
against disobedience. Punishment in the form of loss of 
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social approval follows indulgence. Religion says: “Thou 
shalt not,” and invokes the fear of hell or of the angry 
God. Finally, conscience says: “Thou shalt not,” and the 
emotion of conscience is immediately followed by a physi- 
cal state which makes the proscribed action difficult or 
impossible. Witness the paralysis of hysteria, and the 
many cases of loss of voice or hearing which are of purely 
mental origin! 

Fear of punishment is integrated or trained into all of 
man’s activities. We live in an ocean of fear. Rather, we 
are an ocean of fear! Finally, man learns to dread the fear 
which accompanies the recognition of his cravings, so that 
he tries not to become conscious of them and so changes 
into a travesty, blinded, deafened, more or less insensible 
of himself, a caricature of the likeness and image of his 
God! 

A caricature indeed. Every person reacts to the en- 
vironment, so that he has the emotion of fear. This may be 
in direct proportion to the danger in the environment, but 
is usually greatly in excess of it. A man may be so trained 
that he can be put into a panic by the explosion of a cap- 
pistol! Who has not gone to the moving-picture “enter- 
tainment” to see a “thriller,” a hair-raising scene, perhaps 
a man almost falling from an iron girder twenty stories 
above the street? After a few seconds one’s heart begins 
to pound, the hands perspire, the hair stands on end, 
the mouth grows dry! What a sigh of relief when the 
hero reaches a place of safety. The onlooker has identified 
himself with the actor and suffered with him (appar- 
ently!) the emotion of fear! What a joke on the audience 
it is, that in the making of these films the actor was never 
in any danger! And still further, what a joke it is on the 
onlooker that what he saw on the screen was only a series 
of images and that there never was a man or person there 
at any time! It was all an illusion, all a feeling in him 
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stirred up by a series of images no one of which could 
possibly convey even a sense of motion, to say nothing of 
falling or of danger! Truly, as Faust says: “Man sees 
what in his bosom lurks !” 

It follows from what has been said that all fears are 
either personal or else associated in the mind with per- 
sonal ones. Some of the most disastrous are equally as 
absurd as the fear at the cinema house. They are such as 
dread of taking responsibility lest it expose the inability 
to succeed, the fear of failure, fear of competition which 
might reveal an organic inferiority, fear of pain, of in- 
jury, of death! Again, there is fear of loss of money, of 
honor, of freedom; fear of the loss of or lack of response 
from a love object. Others have hatred, shame or disgust 
for a person who cannot be avoided. Fear of failure, fear 
of fear or of being afraid, fear of censure, of ridicule or 
of organic failure—these are the terrible fears of the ego. 
These are the fears which drive men insane and to suicide. 
And just think, that none of them is real! (Acknowledg- 
ment is due Dr. E. J. Kempf, who originally formulated 
this list.) 

There is one Great Fear, the rear oF DEATH! It is 
quite different from the fear of dying. It is the fear of 
something wholly without ourselves! It makes us lay 
aside all of our little fears. There is one Great Love. It 
is the basis of all other loves. This is the YEARNING FOR 
THE UNKNowN. It makes us forget our material loves. 
This Fear and this Love are inherent in life itself. 

The results of fright are fleeing or a feeling of fright 
with a pantomime physical flight. The results of fear are 
fleeing in a physical way, which is relatively rare, or espe- 
cially various forms of mental flight. Since fear relates to 
the future, the mental flight, if successful, must also relate 
to the future. The man runs away to-day in order to 
escape an evil which may occur to-morrow. But he cannot 
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avoid the fear to-morrow, because he carries it with him! 
These mental flights are the most interesting and intricate 
of all internal human adjustments, changes in the ego as 
shown by mental characteristics, by the limitations of 
the personality, by character traits. 

Some of these distortions of character will be analyzed 
in the following pages. 


This chapter would be a failure, however, unless the 
reader were told how to gain in courage, overcome his 
fears and prevent their disastrous physico-mental effects. 
What he wants to know is, “Can it be done, and if so, 
how?” 

Many of the important facts have already been given. 
In answer to the question, we can reply with assurance 
that fear can be overcome and its effect prevented suffi- 
ciently to promote health and happiness. Fear is instinc- 
tive, inherent. We all have it. No one is free from it; nor 
was it intended for us to be free. But instinctive fear, 
which is static and harmless, is quite different from 
obsessive fear. 

The child is trained in useless and disastrous fear. The 
seeds of the great tragedies of life are implanted at this 
time. It makes one shudder to think of the terrible frights 
which children get from the threats of the “boogie-man,” 
the dark, the giants in the fairy stories, the unjust and 
unexplained punishments. Is it any wonder that they have 
night terrors as children and day terrors as adults? 

The child psychology and child training of the future 
will do away with it. It would take years of training in 
adult life to overcome the millions of associations of 
fear possessed by any adult. As with every other disease, 
prevention is far easier than cure. Some day a great 
psychologist will revolutionize these methods and substi- 
tute the greatest present need of the race—emotional 
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training and control. Training of the child by fear results 
in individuals far short of the superman, and in races 
wedded to hatreds and to war! 

So far, we have offered no hope for the present adult. 
Fortunately, it is not necessary to be free of instinctive 
or of integrated fear. For relatively good mental and 
physical health it is only necessary for each individual to 
recognize fear as fear and to keep love (m its broadest 
sense) as the dominant emotion of his life! 

One point in this connection is of the greatest practical 
importance. Fear afflicts only those who refuse to permit 
themselves to be conscious of their fears! We have so long 
been taught that fear is unmanly and shameful that we 
have developed another form of cowardice—we do not 
have the moral courage to admit that we are afraid. No, 
not even to ourselves. It does not occur to us that this 
is another form of fear. As a result, not only is the con- 
sciousness of fear repressed, but that action which would 
have reduced the internal tension is also prevented. When 
fear is suppressed from consciousness, there are always 
the most amazing results: the physical changes appear as 
disease symptoms. When it is not suppressed—that is, if 
it is recognized even if not acted on—it will pass off 
harmlessly. The Fear-Devil cannot live in the light of 
conscious reason. 

If you wish to keep well, do not suppress your instinc- 
tive feelings, your emotions, your compulsive thoughts. 
Permit them to come up into consciousness, examine them, 
see what they really mean. Only in this manner can they be 
understood and corrected. Morality is not increased by 
repression; on the contrary, it is decreased. Besides, the 
real fear is usually quite different from the one repressed. 

This does not mean uncontrolled action, as many think; 
on the contrary, it means better control. The social im- 
pulse exerts its influence during the interval, and better 
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judgment avoids the pitfalls into which the repressed 
individual blindly falls. 

When fear, worry, anxiety or any other destructive 
emotion becomes obsessive—that is, cannot be banished 
from the mind—the first question to ask one’s self is: 
“Am I tired out, exhausted—have I worn myself out?” 
These emotions most easily rise when that tired feeling 
possesses one. There is a physical basis for this state that 
is often curable by reducing the hours of work, avoiding 
exhaustion, taking more recreation and exercise. Fatigue 
means exhaustion and overstimulation of those internal 
glands which cause physical fear. 

Next, one should be reminded of the fact that the 
external thing which seems to be the cause is not the 
real one. Try to learn just what emotion connected with 
the personal ego has been stirred up. It is usually guilt, 
shame or a feeling of inferiority or failure. The list of the 
most important ones has been given on page 94. Worry, 
anxiety, nervousness, insomnia and such symptoms are 
the results of personal fear. 

Finally, one is in a position to realize that chronic 
fear results from obstruction to the flow of life energy 
in some form. Love obstructed, impossible, lost? The life 
goal impossible? Ambition thwarted? Financial success 
diverted? Domination of the environment impossible? 
Struggle to gain perfection and overcome inferiorities 
failing? Struggle to maintain physical capacities waning? 

Depending upon one’s ethics, these mean loss of 
personal happiness, the happiness of the race or. the feel- 
ing of Oneness with God. So long as one is able to keep the 
life energy directed to one of these goals, the Fear-Devil 
remains forever cast out. 


Chapter VII 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ANGER 


Anger is the egg of fear. 
—Rupyarp Kipuine (The Second Jungle Book) 


Tue psychology of anger is the psychology of personal 
fear. It is like the Hammer of Thor, which having struck 
the victim with the lightning bolt, returns to the hand of 
the Fear-Devil again to be thrown into the very heart of 
the man. Anger is the best example of an emotional state 
imposed upon us by society. It is the personification of 
Retribution by which society removes those who deny its 
superiority. 

Of the forms of fear, it is the most destructive to the 
body-mind, and all the more dangerous since it greatly 
increases the output of energy and has a wonderful 
rejuvenating effect. It is for this reason that we admire 
the man who can get angry and are inclined to shun one 
who cannot; but we also admire the one who can control 
his emotions and keep them within the limits which society 
demands. 

It is, however, a very much misunderstood emotion, 
as will be seen by consulting a dictionary. Webster de- 
fines anger as “a strong passion or emotion of displeasure 
or antagonism excited by real or supposed injury or in- 
sult to one’s self or others, or by the intent to do such 
injury. It may or may not be outwardly manifest.” It is 
characterized by a peculiar aggressive attitude toward its 
object, usually a person, and by the large number of very 
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expressive bodily movements which accompany it. We 
shall return to the discussion of this definition and make 
it the theme of this chapter. 

In its origin, the word anger is associated with the idea 
of affliction, sorrow, regret, to be oppressed or sad. 
Strangely enough, it is also connected with the idea of 
strangling, anguish and distress. The word originally 
seems to have meant to choke or squeeze! 

The prominent features of anger, then, are that it 
refers to an external object, usually a person, who excites 
a feeling of antagonism because of some real or supposed 
insult or injury to one’s self (or others), perhaps only by 
intent, and is accompanied by a large number of expres- 
sive bodily movements. 

It is very interesting to trace the social or racial de- 
velopment of anger and the conditions under which it 
occurs. When primitive man was struck, he fought back. 
He grouped together all of those things which had caused 
him pain and associated with them the idea that they 
would again hurt him. He remembered the suffering which 
they had caused. These experiences, extending over many 
centuries, taught the race to avoid them. This becomes a 
form of flight and took the place of fight. 

In the same manner modern man has had his desire to 
fight restricted by his higher moral culture and control 
—the law of the Herd—-so that when insulted or injured 
he often finds it advisable to “swallow his wrath.” Very 
often his manner or the circumstances under which his 
feelings are injured or he is wronged are such.that he 
would not be supported by society if he reacted by fight- 
ing. Such injury is often seen in all kinds of competition. 
In other cases the very severity of the assault compels 
society to protect the person who has inflicted it, in order 
that the law may deal with him. There is a large unwritten 
code which man must learn to govern his actions with 
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respect to what punishment he may not safely inflict. 
Under these circumstances man suppresses his natural in- 
stinctive reactions to crush the person who insults him; in 
this sense anger is an unfought physical fight. 

What we have said about fear applies also to anger, 
since it is a form of fear. It also is a state imposed upon 
us by the restrictions of society. The mechanism is simple. 
Thus, an external stimulus stirs up a latent emotion, 
which in turn starts the instinctive impulse to assume an 
aggressive attitude toward an opponent; but for some 
reason this attitude is repressed, so that the muscles of 
instinctive conflict are set to tingling, and we then 
register anger. 

The physical phase of this, as of other emotions, is a 
restrained physical activity—that is, one which normally 
would have resulted in a conflict (perhaps a physical 
fight !), but was prevented, so that the action takes place 
wholly within the body, in pantomime. This action is 
clearly shown by the repressed fight, the clenched fists, 
holding the breath, the flashing eye, bared teeth with flush- 
ing or pallor, screaming, crying, threatening articula- 
tions, trembling, stamping of the feet, facial contortions, 
scratching or striking in the air. The aggressive onslaught 
is repressed, but the person feels as if he were attacking 
his enemy. 

But the mechanisms by which the emotions are pro- 
duced have been dwelt upon in previous chapters. In this 
chapter our attention is directed toward the physical 
effects of anger and to its prevention. 


When competition or friction occurs between men (or 
races!) personal fear is generated and anger follows. If 
a fight ensues, two individuals of the race may be dam- 
aged ; but if anger is repressed, society profits by limiting 
to one person the damage done. Some one is always in- 
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jured by anger: it exacts its penalty either on the oppo- 
nent or else on the angered person himself. 

We have already outlined how fear stimulates the 
adrenals so that adrenin is poured into the blood, how the 
liver adds the sugar which is a muscle-food—in short, how 
the person is prepared for the fight or the flight. In the 
good old days before society passed an act limiting 
personal liberty in this matter, the very injurious excess 
of internal secretion was burned up in the fight or flight. 
The man then returned to normal. 

Nowadays it is different. Except on rare occasions, 
there is no fight or flight on a physical level. As a result, 
the angered person does to himself some of the damage 
which he would have done to his opponent. The scientific 
basis of this fact has been proved in two ways. First, two 
pens of rabbits were kept under the same circumstances, 
except that the animals in one pen were subjected to con- 
tinuous fear. A large percentage of the cells of the brains 
of those so exposed were actually destroyed, while those of 
the other rabbits were found to be normal. Second, 
adrenin was injected in small daily doses into rabbits. 
In a very short time, a few months, these rabbits showed 
extensive physical changes, especially hardening of the 
arteries and disease of the heart and kidneys! 

The practical influence of fear and anger in the produc- 
tion of physical disease was well known long before this 
experimental evidence. The medical profession has good 
cause to know about it, since so many of its members die 
of angina pectoris, brought on by a life of worry and 
strain, which are forms of fear. Many public men and 
business men likewise succumb. After months or years of 
exertion in the high pressure life, the attack comes on 
with pain under the breast bone and with a great deal of 
conscious associated emotion, while the emotion which 
produced the attack is often unconscious. 
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Among the great sufferers from this disease were such 
men as John Hunter, Charcot, Nothnagel and William 
Pepper. No one could be more competent to speak on 
the cause of angina than John Hunter. This illustrious 
Scottish surgeon was of “a warm temperament” and 
subject to anginal attacks during his later years. He 
warned against the emotional cause of the condition and 
used to say that “his life was in the hands of any rascal 
who chose to worry him.” After a life of the greatest 
service to mankind he died in his sixty-fifth year in a fit 
of anger which was brought on by a somewhat acrimoni- 
ous discussion at a board meeting over the admission of 
pupils to St. George’s Hospital! 

In the more severe of these attacks the heart feels as 
if it were crushed in a vise. The lesser attacks disappear 
after a night’s rest or when the great strain of competi- 
tion is relieved. Osler quotes one patient as saying when 
the “harness” is taken off! How remarkable these feelings 
coincide with the old Chinese proverb: “‘Chain anger, lest 
it chain thee.” 

From the standpoint of the race, war is the natural 
reaction to racial anger. Scarcely a decade passes without 
one, especially in civilized mankind. Some say that war is 
inevitable, and further, that it is valuable to the race. 
“Without war nations become effete, their ideals become 
tarnished, the people sink into self-indulgence, their wills 
weaken and soften in luxury. War, on the contrary, 
disciplines character, it sobers men, it teaches them to 
be brave and patient, it renews a true order of values, and 
its demand for the supreme sacrifice of life brings forth in 
thousands an eager response that is the crowning glory of 
the human spirit.” 

There is a great deal to support this argument both 
in the history of nations and also on the scientific side. 
But war has now lost the hand-to-hand conflict which used 
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to characterize it, and there are efficient substitutes for 
war. There are still abundant opportunities for the brav- 
est in the dangerous hazards of conquering the elements, 
in aéroplane, submarine and Zeppelin, and in solving the 
social problems of the race, such as the enforcement of 
the law. 

The chief substitutes for primitive combat considered 
good form nowadays are the athletic sports. In this man- 
ner, limited by certain agreed-upon rules, the contestants 
revenge themselves upon their opponents. But the personal 
element, supposed to be eliminated from the conflict, does 
not appear, at least on the surface; it is the team collec- 
tively or the college which is hated. I know that many 
persons will deny that there is any feeling of anger 
against the other contestant and decry it as unsports- 
manlike. There may be no conscious anger, but if such a 
proponent of simon-pure sport should go into the train- 
ing quarters of a college foot-ball team before a game, 
he should not be surprised to see some helmeted giant sit- 
ting on a bench with his hands and fists clenched, his jaws 
set and his face ashen gray. 

It is still more instructive to know that anger is felt 
in those contacts where there is no physical combat at all! 
I well remember an evening spent at the chess club in one 
of our larger cities. The “guest” of the evening was a 
chess-player of renown. Seated singly at the tables were 
the members of the club. The expert played over thirty 
games at the same time, passing from table to table. Dur- 
ing the play his face was pale, drawn and set. After the 
games were over his face became very flushed. in a short 
talk with him later I asked him to describe, as nearly as 
possible, what his emotions during the play had been, He 
answered without hesitation that he had often thought of 
it and could state exactly. During the play he felt irri- 
table, angry and filled with a peculiar desire to crush the 
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opponent through the chessmen. After his victory he 
always had a feeling of intellectual superiority! He 
played chess to gain this feeling. 

But many persons cannot indulge in athletic sports or 
such competitions and get relief in this manner. What is 
such a one to do? Society is infinitely stronger than the _ 
individual and has forbidden him to inflict on his neigh- 
bor the instinctive personal punishment which primitive 
man practised. Self-control (or suppressed action) is 
followed by anger, which immediately shows itself in 
physical changes. The fight is unfought in the external 
world, only to be the more desperately contested in the 
inner, so that the emotion of anger in our civilization has 
grown to be nothing but self-inflicted punishment by 
him who feels injured. He feels injured and ascribes his 
hurt to some other person. This is quite different from the 
results when a physical fight follows. Then the physical 
results of fear are consumed in the effort, with the psy- 
chological result that the fighters are often good friends. 
Richard Wagner in his “Gétterdimmerung” wrote: 
“Fight with me or be my friend!” 

Anger may be delayed in finding an outlet, so that the 
effects are prolonged. The angry person does not wish 
to destroy himself and will resort to almost any means to 
avoid it. The pent-up emotion will find an outlet, perhaps 
directed toward the original opponent in some cruel sub- 
stitute. Such an emotion is the father and the mother of 
craft, cruelty, intrigue. 


The chief priests and the scribes sought how they might 
take him by craft, and put him to death—Mark, XIV, 1. 


Why did they wish to destroy Him? We shall see. 
In other cases the results may be still more unfortu- 
nate—the anger may be directed unconsciously toward 
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some one who has excited neither fear nor displeasure. 
Thus many business men who have been forced to sup- 
press their anger during the day “take it home with them” 
and unwittingly and unintentionally pour it on their loved 
ones! 


But let us return to the discussion of the dictionary 
definition—antagonism excited by a real or supposed in- 
jury or insult. Now, there is a great deal of difference 
between a real and a supposed injury, and also between an 
injury and an insult. As a matter of fact, there are two 
forms of anger. In each the injury is referred to some- 
body else—that is, projected. In the first form there is a 
domination of subjective feelings—that is, of changes 
within the self; in the second form the feelings referred 
to the other person are so strong that the sensations of 
the injured self are not felt. 

Just as there is a possible good phase to fear, so it 
cannot be questioned that anger is occasionally justified 
and necessary to energize a person to activity. There is 
a maxim by Publilius Syrus: “The Anger of lovers renews 
the strength of love.’ But these instances are relatively 
rare. The old saying, “Whom the gods destroy, they 
first make mad,” is certainly true, whether one interprets 
“mad” as to become mentally unbalanced or merely angry. 

We find the gist of the usual case of anger when we 
_ analyze the word insult, which Webster says means “to 
treat with insolence; affront wantonly. It is a gross in- 
dignity offered to another.” We can understand how a 
real injury would call for retribution and how a real 
insult might call for an apology. That is, from a swpertor. 
This reminds us of a young lady who was accosted in a 
lobby of a business building. A policeman happened to be 
stunding unseen, just around the corner, and was at- 
tracted by her outcry. When he reached her she stood 
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there trembling like a leaf, and in answer to his question if 
the fleeing man had insulted her, answered “No! Only a 
gentleman can insult a lady, and a gentleman won't.” It 
turned out that she was startled but not angry. 

Just as the external causes assigned by us for our fears 
are never the real ones, which are internal, in a like 
manner the external causes assigned by us for our anger 
are not the real ones and the real ones are internal. The 
external stimulus stirs up the feeling of affront; that is, 
we have been made to feel belittled. Our personal dignity 
has been outraged. We have been treated with contumely 
—that is, haughtily and with contempt, with scornful 
insolence, disdain. 

We have tried to express it in a number of ways, but 
such descriptions do not give any idea of the ultimate 
cause of anger. 

_ But when we get at the very essence of it we discover 

that the other person has made us feel inferior, has stirred 
up our latent feelings of inferiority. And when we get 
angry we betray the fact that we are inferior! 

We should beware of anger, since it is one of the most 
destructive of all influences in life. Not only that, the 
person who is often angered is just as often afraid and 
advertises himself as a coward or failure in some respect. 
Further, behind every cowardice lurks some form of 
cruelty. The person who is frequently angered not only 
destroys himself eventually, but also betrays the smallness 
of his soul and his real inferiority, and is essentially cruel. 
“Fear is the parent of cruelty”—Froude. 

Can the tendency to ungovernable temper and fre- 
quent anger be cured? This is a question which the reader 
asks, just as he wished to know if fear can be avoided. 
Fortunately, anger is the most easily controlled of all of 
the destructive emotions, but on one condition only: he 
must have the courage to admit his fears. 
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The easily angered person must realize that the atti- 
tude of another person has stirred up in him this dis- 
agreeable emotion already present at the time as a part of 
his make-up. It is important for him to discover and to 
admit to himself that he compares himself unfavorably 
with this other person. 

When he analyzes his attacks of anger he will realize 
that: (1) they are caused by some one person, or (2) by 
a person of a certain type, or (3) by a situation of a 
certain type. The person who causes them is always (to 
him!) a superior person or is able to induce a feeling of 
inferiority, or has the ability or is in a position to pre- 
vent his success in some particular way, thus damming 
up his life energy. How few of us are able to accept ad- 
verse criticism from persons in a superior position or 
those whom we love! 

First let us consider the alleged superiority of this 
person. In my experience, he who is really inferior shows 
it either by a very great sensitiveness and tendency to be 
easily insulted, or else hides the inferiority behind a mask, 
the mask being a feeling of exaggerated importance and 
ability which is clearly an effort at compensation. In the 
first case, there is a very great humility; in the second, 
a great desire to dominate everything and everybody with 
whom he comes in contact. In both cases anger results 
from the slightest reproof or interference. 

The really superior person, on the other hand, has poise 
and dignity and is angered with great difficulty, since he 
meets very few who are his superior, and the .superior 
persons whom he meets are too considerate of his feelings 
to make him feel inferior! 

There is only one way to avoid anger and that is to 
understand its cause, the fear which it follows. The cure 
is not in the suppression of the anger but in the discovery 
and removal of the fear. Anger afflicts only those who 
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refuse to permit themselves to become conscious of their 
inferiorities and failures. Do not repress your feelings of 
inferiority: permit them to come to consciousness. Have 
the moral courage to admit them. Remember that the 
really great are always conscious of the fact that they 
are inferior. Read the lives of great men for confirmation 
on this point. We might mention Christ, Washington, 
Lincoln. 

This is constructive. It builds up character to realize 
our weaknesses, since we can then start to correct them. It 
is the man who suppresses his instinctive anger—which is 
the wish to kill—who is unconsciously and suddenly domi- 
nated by an ungovernable impulse to kill. The great acts 
of violence occur in persons of this type, while those who 
are able to permit their feelings of inferiority to rise to 
consciousness see them gradually fade away in the light of 
corrective effort. 

If you wish to be healthy do not repress your feelings 
of inferiority. Permit them to come up into consciousness. 
Examine them. See what they really mean, what they 
amount to, and then correct them. Realize that we are 
all really inferior, that the consciousness of that inferior- 
ity is the spur which has developed the race, not by re- 
acting with anger but by honest effort to grow bigger. 
Which one of us has reason to be proud? The greatest 
have passed away and the world has gone peacefully on 
its way! 

Inferiority is destructive only when it becomes obsessive 
and paralyzes all effort to correct it. Strange, isn’t it, 
that real physical inferiority is usually reacted to in a 
healthy manner and becomes the basis of progress. 
Demosthenes was tongue-tied, yet he became the greatest 
orator of Greece; Steinmetz was painfully crippled, but 
was one of the greatest electricians of his age. Many of 
the great heroes and gods have been physically handi- 
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capped. Odin had one eye, Ulysses a heel, Beethoven and 
many of the great musicians were deaf. Real inferiority 
is often a healthy handicap in the race of life. 

Finally, one realizes that the chronic feeling of inferior- 
ity results from the obstruction to the flow of life energy. 
It is merely a feeling, a sensation, a fear of something 
which might happen! One might as well worry about a 
collision between the earth and a comet. That might also 
happen! 

One who is easily angered should ask himself why he is 
afraid of this person or this situation? What feeling of 
inferiority has he, or it, stirred up? What life-goal has 
he obstructed? It is tremendously worth while for him 
to discover this, since: 


He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty; and he 
that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.—Proverbs, 
XVI, 32. 


As soon as one is able to be honest with himself, just 
so soon is he able to start that self-conquest which is the 
basis of character, the noblest attribute of man. 


Chapter VIII 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HATE 


Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer. 
—I Joun, III, 15 


Tue psychology of hate is the psychology of fear. It is 
the great maleficent emotion in the use of which the Fear- 
Devil and Satan have joined hands. 

Hate has a very different physical reaction, however, 
from that which results in anger. Fear refers to something 
vague, and the exact cause of anger may also be difficult 
to determine. Not so with the usual hatred, which, like 
anger, is referred to a definite object, but, unlike anger, 
is not satisfied with the destruction of one person, the 
hater—that is, the subject who hates—but also seeks to 
destroy the hated object as well. 

“Hate is an emotion of intense aversion, usually 
springing from anger, fear or a sense of injury; also, an 
emotional habit, or attitude of mind in which aversion 
is coupled with settled ill will.” This is the dictionary 
definition. There is so much in these definitions in 
Webster! Connected with the concept of hate and other 
similar emotions is an active, yet veiled, inference of a 
suppressed or unobstructed desire to avenge the injury 
which the person believes has been inflicted upon him. Let 
us analyze this definition. 

Aversion is a desire to turn from a thing and, in itself, 
is a form of fear or mental flight. But in the concept of 
doing an injury, of showing hostility toward a person, 
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our interest is directed toward him, an attraction which 
is inconsistent with and the opposite of a flight. This 
would seem to involve a contradiction, yet both of these 
two active factors are involved. Flight, the instinctive re- 
action to fear, must be checked by an active force in order 
that the aggressive attitude may be assumed. But this, in 
turn, is obstructed. 

Hate is similar to anger in many ways. It is an emo- 
tional state imposed on us by the restrictions of society. 
From a physical standpoint it is the emotion arising 
from the bodily state characterized by the minute con- 
tractions of those muscles which would have been used in 
killing or overcoming an enemy. The manner of the killing 
(or domination!) varies according to the level on which 
the destruction takes place, but in any case the emotion is 
that of repressed murder. The animal bares its teeth 
and clutches at the throat, reactions which are also seen 
in those primitive types of instinctive action occasionally 
shown in human beings. The fighter clenches his fists and 
draws back the arm as if to strike; the clenched, uplifted 
hand holds the imaginary dagger; the trained gunman 
works his trigger-finger. Every man kills in his own way. 
Even he who loves! 

When primitive man was attacked he fought for his life. 
He was often forced to fight to the death. Modern man 
is prevented from physical fighting by the restrictions of 
his higher moral culture and control. Except, of course, 
in immediate self-defense, when his life or that of his 
family is in danger. The law of the Herd and of conscience 
interposes a greater fear and stays the hand before the 
revengeful act is carried out. 

Action, however, does not end here but is followed by 


-a physical pantomime. There is a double repression, of 


the instinctive flight and of the unfought physical fight 


_ (with intent to annihilate the force which opposes the free 
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flow of energy from the life-well), which makes the pan- 
tomime a very disastrous one. 

These two pantomime actions battle within the body for 
its possession. And each is in conflict with its ambi-valent 
emotion. How wonderfully have the poets sensed these 
psychological facts. With this conflict raging within, it 
is no wonder that hate is so destructive! As Tennyson 
says: 


As love, if love be perfect, casts out fear, 
So hate, if hate be perfect, casts out fear. 


—Idylls of the King. 


The causes of hate are also similar to those of anger. 
First, it often follows anger; that is, the social ‘Thou 
shalt not,” which suppresses the primary desire to destroy 
the opponent, is too weak to keep it suppressed. When it 
breaks through, it does so with violence. 

In the second place, hatred is due to the fear of a 
particular person (or thing). It is evident that we do not 
fear our inferiors or those who cannot dominate us, but 
that we do fear our superiors and those who can domi- 
nate us. Hatred, activated by the fear of being made 
inferior or of being dominated, is an attempt to make the 
other person inferior to us—that is, to injure or humiliate 
him or else to dominate him. 

There are two quotations which very accurately de- 
scribe these situations: 


He who surpasses or subdues mankind 
Must look down on the hate of those below. 


—Byron. 
Base Envy withers at another’s joy, 
And hates that excellence it cannot reach. 
—James Thompson. 
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Hatred arising from a sense of injury does not differ 
from anger arising from the same cause. 

The emotional habit, however, the attitude of mind— 
that chronic aversion coupled with a fixed or settled ill 
will of the subdued, dominated inferior who has lost the 
courage to rise and fight another round—is quite differ- 
ent from anger. Anger is more like instinctive action— 
soon reacted to and past; but hatred is a more fixed, con- 
tinuous wish to destroy. One person reacts with anger, 
another by hatred, the difference being due to the emo- 
tional training, the integration of the individual. 

There are two sources of hate which need to be ex- 
plained. The first is its production by unpleasant identi- 
fication, which accounts for “dislike at first sight.” Mr. 
Brown (or Smith or Jones) is a person whom we dislike 
for some reason. He has another quality to which we are 
indifferent, such as wearing a red necktie. We are puzzled 
later to discover that we have an aversion on first sight to 
a new acquaintance of the name of Brown who happens to 
wear a red necktie! We have identified the new acquaint- 
ance, the second Mr. Brown, with the first disliked Mr. 
Brown, and dislike him because of this identification. 

We may even identify ourselves with animals and inani- 
mate objects and suffer from hate produced in this 
manner. If we see a man unmercifully whipping a horse, 
we are immediately filled with hatred toward him. We may 
rush to the rescue of the horse, attacking the man with 
great fury. We have identified ourselves with the horse 
and have subconsciously felt the pain of the lashes. This 
is the psychology of sympathy. For the same reason we 
fight for our children, our country and our God. 

There is another form where we identify the other per- 
son with ourselves, and hate him for those bad qualities 
which we ourselves have. The drunkard never forgives the 
other drunkard. He may recover from the remorse which 
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he feels for himself, but his disgust for the other fellow is 
continued. If he identifies the other with his own good 
qualities, he condones and makes excuses for his bad ones ; 
but if he identifies him with his own bad qualities, he 
blames him as he blames himself. 

Since all emotions are bi-valent, we are not surprised 
to find that hate often springs from obstructed love. 


Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turned, 
Nor hell a fury like a woman scorned. 


—William Congreve. 


is doubly in point in this chapter, since it shows both the 
bi-valency and the rage which come from stirring up the 
feeling of inferiority. 

Hate may also spring from unhappy love, since such 
love is obstructed in some manner. Since we love and fear 
the person, it often happens that fear enters sufficiently 
to prevent normal love from dominating the picture. In 
such cases, “whom we fear more than we love, we are not 
far from hating,” as Richardson says. Such a situation is 
in great danger of violent disruption. We are warned 
against inducing too much fear in those whose love we 
wish to have. 

It is quite evident, since one instinctively loves and 
fears at the same time, that fear may take the form of 
hatred. There is so much truth in the old proverb: “A 
woman who hates a man either does love, has loved or will 
love him.” And since this bi-valency extends in both direc- 
tions, it includes even the most feared of human things, 
such as evil and vice. 


Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


—Alexander Pope. 
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Hate can be changed to love, and vice versa. It is even 
better to have hated and lost than never to have hated at 
all! There is a Chinese proverb, “Who cannot hate, can 
love not.” What about indifference? That is another mat- 
ter. Indifference toward a person, especially one formerly 
loved, usually means that the love-hate stream is turned 
toward self or toward another. But we must not forget 
ambi-valence; this stream sometimes shows itself as love, 
sometimes as hate. 

The results of hatred are varied, but some one is always 
injured. Like anger, tt always exacts a penalty, either on 
the opponent or else on the person who does the hating. 
Punishment may be physical or mental, and to either the 
person who hates or to the object of the hatred. We shall 
consider them in the order given. 

The physical effects on the subject depend somewhat 
on the resulting action. If the accumulation of hatred is 
foliowed by actual combat, the act of fighting reduces the 
internal tensions and the person returns to normal. The 
excess of internal gland secretion is utilized in the physi- 
cal exertion of combat. After the fight they may be good 
friends. But the fight may be followed by fear if the 
enemy has been injured or if the law steps in. Again, con- 
science, shame or humiliation may stir up fear which 
produces new tensions. 

In case actual combat does not follow, the person re- 
mains in a state of chronic hatred which gradually wears 
off. He does to himself the damage which he would have 
done to his enemy, in part at least. There is no more 
deteriorating physical influence than the chronic poison- 
ing of hatred. Individuals and nations gradually deterio- 
rate physically under its influence. Disease of the arteries, 
heart and kidneys is often traceable to it. 

Hatred leads to a gradual mental deterioration which 
ends in profound character changes. Not only has the 
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sweetness gone out of life, but there is a progressive death 
of the personality, with many well-known distortions. 
Among these might be mentioned the pessimist, the mili- 
tant suffragette, the brute, the ill-tempered person, the 
cynic, the person who always criticizes, the shrew, the 
scandal-monger, the ascetic, the chronic criminal, some 
forms of anarchists, rebels, regicides and revolutionists. 
We shall see typical examples of some of these distortions 
in the following analyses of character-traits. 

If hatred results in actual physical combat, the oppo- 
nent or the proponent may be seriously injured or killed. 
The law-courts furnish abundant examples of murder or 
attempted homicide due to this motive, while the peniten- 
tiaries give mute evidence of the physical and mental de- 
terioration of the chronic hater. 

Not all of the murderous attacks affect the physical 
body of the person who is hated, and only the most care- 
ful analysis will trace the motive to its most remote re- 
sults. How cleverly does repressed hate adapt itself to 
the affairs of life, attach itself to every fact and fancy, 
gratify without incriminating itself! Relatively few per- 
sons suffer at the hand of the actual murderer acting 
singly and alone. 

In groups, however, the hate-motive is often seen. This 
has always been so. The grim sadist who indulges his 
cruel pleasure upon animals and human beings, martyring 
harmless persons to death in the name of Jesus, has been 
known throughout history. The horrors of the Spanish 
Inquisition flash before the mind. Yet we have not profited 
by these past experiences, so that both individuals and 
groups of persons of this type exist in our civilization and 
pursue their evil practices. 

Hate is a master artist at inventing disguises. One 
must always keep ambi-valency in mind and not be thrown 
off guard by surface indications. Excessive tenderness all 
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too often hides an underlying hate, the more dangerous 
and malevolent because it is unsuspected. How often does 
a smile cover a blackened heart! Or as Shakespeare 
writes: 


O, what may man within him hide, 
Though angel on the outward side! 


And the suave, oily tongue seek to allay any suspicions of 
the dagger-thrust to come! 

Life is filled with the indirect murderous attacks on 
position, success, character. The newspapers, legal trials, 
novels, moving-picture shows and the dramatic stage but 
reflect the plots of the real stage where love- and hate- 
motives battle in us all. 

Not the least of the crimes due to hatred are those 
where the instrument used to commit the murder is the 
human tongue. William George Jordan writes: 


The second most deadly instrument of destruction is the 
dynamite gun,—the first is the human tongue. The gun merely 
kills bodies, the tongue kills reputations and ofttimes ruins 
characters. Each gun works alone; each loaded tongue has a 
hundred accomplices. The havoc of the gun is visible at once. 
The full evil of the tongue lives through all the years, even 
the eye of Omniscience might grow tired of tracing it to its 
finality. 

At the hands of the thief or murderer few of us suffer, even 
indirectly. But from the careless tongue of friend, the cruel 
tongue of enemy, who is free? No human being can live a 
life so true, so fair, so pure, as to be beyond the reach of 
malice or immune from the poisonous emanations of envy. The 
insidious attacks against one’s reputation, the loathsome innu- 
endoes, slurs, half-lies by which the jealous mediocrity seeks 
to ruin its superiors, are like those insect parasites that kill 
the heart and life of a mighty oak. So cowardly is the method, 
so stealthy the shooting of the poisoned darts, so insignificant 
the separate acts in their seeming, that one is not on guard 
against them. It is easier to dodge an elephant than a microbe. 
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Scandal is but one crime of the tongue; activated by 
jealousy and revenge, the tongue is the instrument of hate 
in many ways. 

Hate defeats constructive tendencies in individuals and 
races. A whole nation may be victimized by a propaganda 
of hate started by a few chronic racial haters, finally 
fanned into uncontrollable fury which leads to war. We 
have just witnessed the most devastating war of our 
immediate history. For many years before the World War 
such a national personal and racial hatred was nurtured 
in Germany as all who visited Europe in the years before 
its outbreak must have been aware. Hate is the ominous 
element in race and national prejudice. Its social value 
is seen only when it is impersona]l—that is, directed not 
against persons and peoples but against vice, crime and 
sin. 

Personal and individual wars, as well as those of na- 
tions, are due to hate, which is the mute evidence of an 
unperformed wrong, an unacted tragedy. 


We may summarize the causes of hate as some kind of 
fear of a personal nature. A list of these fears has been 
given. What was said of anger applies equally as well 
to hate. There is a fear of personal injury which induces 
a feeling of shame, guilt, inferiority or personal failure. 

Hate may be induced directly by fear, anger, the sense 
of injury, repression or obstruction of love or the free 
flow of life energy, by any person who induces a feeling 
of inferiority or who dominates us, by unpleasant identi- 
fication, by too great an admixture of fear with love, and 
by the fear of infection with vice, crime or sin. 

The reader of the previous chapters will have formed 
some idea of the treatment and control of acute and 
chronic hate. When facing such a situation we should 
first realize that the environment has stimulated within 
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us a personal fear. We should ask ourselves: “Why am I 
afraid of this man or of this situation? Am I afraid of an 
injury which he might inflict on me, and if so, what? I 
will not play into his hand by damaging myself through 
hating him. Is his influence repressing my love or obstruct- 
ing my energy? Does he stand between me and success, 
and if so, in what manner? Does he produce in me a feel- 
ing of shame, guilt, inferiority or failure? Do I resent his 
domination? Am I jealous of his success or his superior- 
ity? Have I identified him with myself or with any other 
feared person or thing? Do I fear him more than I love 
him? Finally, is his influence exposing or leading me to 
vice, crime or sin?” 

Hate, like anger, is harmless when its cause can be 
freely admitted in consciousness. Like vice, it flourishes 
only in the dark recesses; the hate-motive cannot stand 
the pure light of day. And the greatest darkness is the 
ignorance in which we keep ourselves by being too 
cowardly to admit our fears. 

The boy who represses his instinctive hatred for an 
unjust father, or the man for another, is much more likely 
to behave unconsciously as if he hated this father or man. 
He is much more likely to destroy his own health, happi- 
ness and efficiency as a member of society, since the re- 
pressed emotion will find an avenue of escape either in 
physical disease or as a hate neurosis or as a transferred 
hate toward all authority such as school, government, 
society and religion. 

The obverse and constructive side of the picture is seen 
when the chronic hater realizes that his inner life and his 
acts have been the expression of his personal fears pro- 
jected upon others. This realization starts his reconstruc- 
tion, his self-directed training, to the end that the love- 
motive shall dominate his life. This means greater 
freedom from fear. 
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To the man who will, self-analysis is the means by 
which he can break down the old personality and recon- 
struct a new personality free of the cramping influences 
of the Fear-Devils. With his broader mental grasp there 
comes a feeling of exultation and a satisfaction with life 
which he has never known. 


Chapter 1X 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CRITICISM 


It is much easier to be critical than to be correct. 
—DIsRAELI 


Ir is our purpose in this chapter to give the psychology 
of the constructive critic, the criticaster or destructive 
critic, and finally a little psychology for the benefit of the 
man who is always criticized. Thinly disguised fear- and- 
hate-motives will be found in unexpected places. 

Criticism manifestly deals with the personality of the 
critic, his methods and mental processes, his intentions 
toward the object criticized and, finally, with the results 
of the criticism upon himself and upon that object. It is a 
very sharp tool, a double-edged sword, and very often 
gives us more information about the person who is criti- 
cizing than the one criticized. 

On the one hand, criticism may be the most constructive 
of judgments; on the other, the most malignant of all 
of the indirect acts of hate. 


I.—THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ART OF CRITICISM 


I am bound by my own definition of criticism; a disinter- 
ested endeavor to learn and propagate the best that is known 


and thought in the world. 
—M. Arno.tp 


We might search very far for a better definition of 
criticism, but let us go to the dictionary. We find that the 
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critic is “one who expresses a reasoned opinion on any 
matter such as a work of art or a course of conduct, 
involving a judgment of its beauty or technique or an 
interpretation of its meaning.” Such a mental process 
involves a careful and exact evaluation and establishes a 
standard. It is the art of judging with knowledge and 
propriety, impartially, and demands the highest faculties. 
Its purpose is, indeed, to learn and spread the best 
thought in the world. 

Such criticism is essential to progress. As Oscar Wilde 
reminds us, Criticism creates the intellectual atmosphere 
of the age. It makes the mind a fine instrument, and cul- 
ture possible. It is Criticism which makes us cosmopolitan, 
and only by the cultivation of the habit of intellectual 
criticism shall we be able to rise above race prejudices 
which criticism annihilates. “It is Criticism that, recogniz- 
ing no position as final, and refusing to bind itself by the 
shallow shibboleths of any sect or school, creates that 
serene philosophic temper which loves truth for its own 
sake, and loves it not the less because it knows it to be 
unattainable.” 

It is evident that the world progresses by the proper 
evaluation—that is, by the recognition of the merits and 
demerits of things. It is equally valuable to recognize 
and spread the truth, the good and the higher planes, as 
it is to see and avoid the errors, wrongs and evils. Nothing 
permanent is ever accomplished without considering both 
points of view. 

Critical analysis is the established method of arriving 
at this evalution. But in order that an opinion may be 
valid, it must be based upon a correct weighing of the 
evidence. The weaknesses of the critic must not enter into 
his decree if it is to be ideal and valuable. It must be free 
from prejudice, personal fears and the resulting hatreds. 
It is, of course, impossible for any human opinion to be 
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entirely free from prejudice, but the more it approached 
the abstract and impersonal, the more valuable it is. The 
critic must not be influenced by emotions affecting only 
his personal ego. He may prefer one, state of affairs, 
but must be able to comprehend the opposite state and 
give to the two as nearly as possible an equal evaluation. 
Plato said: 


Show me a man able to see both the one and the many in 
nature, and I will follow in his footsteps as though he were 


a god. 


This statement of Plato’s has more than a passing inter- 
est, since it shows that he recognized that there are two 
sides to everything, a universal bi-valency. 

Such ideal critics and opinions are, however, so rarely 
found in personal life that they scarcely enter into the 
discussion. Instead of critics, there are very many criti- 
casters, mere fault-finders. 

What effect does such criticism have on the other 
person? All of us should be able to accept without fear 
the impartial opinion of such a judge, but it is safe to 
state that we do not. Put the matter to the test and watch 
results! A few trials will convince the most theoretical 
person that practically no one really welcomes adverse 
criticism, and that nearly every one resents it and is in- 
jured by it. That is, such a trial will convince every one 
save the criticaster, who will remain of the same opinion 
after the experiment, since he prefers to continate the habit 
of criticizing with a clear conscience. He does not wish 
to be convinced, but pours out his hatred and enjoys his 
self-indulgence. 

Put another phase of the subject to the test. You will 
become convinced that even those persons who say that 
they “welcome criticism” will almost never profit by it! 
One reason for this is that they wish to continue a cer- 
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tain course of conduct; opposition results in anger. This 
obstruction is met by many defense reactions and rational- 
izations, which explain away (to them!) by means of 
thinly veiled excuses what is obviously a fact. They pro- 
tect their ego by an ever-changing panorama of personali- 
ties, meeting what seems to them to be a personal attack, 
now with anger, now with venomous wrath, now with 
humble acknowledgment, only to react later with anger 
and resentment. Yet no matter how they react or change 
personalities, they are not benefited by the criticism. They 
may very much wish to profit—on the surface—but criti- 
cism stirs up their personal fears, and these fears keep 
them from grasping the force of the criticism. 

The inward reactions are resentment against the other 
person, with a feeling of anger because we feel that he has 
an attitude of superiority. His friendly attack (criticism) 
is thrown back at him in an unfriendly resentment. Only 
when he is a person of overwhelming superiority and 
authority is the opinion accepted, even on the surface. 
The usual mental reaction of the criticaster is to project 
his criticism of himself on to the critic—that is, to criti- 
cize the critic for his own adverse opinion of himself (the 
criticaster). The little child projects it on to an ideal, 
retorting, “Well, father does it!” As this is being written, 
the newspapers report the suicide of a young prima donna 
who could not withstand the adverse opinion of the art 
critic. This was her manner of running away from her 
obvious inferiority. 

If you have no dependents and can afford to lose your 
job, perhaps you would like to perform a little experi- 
ment by starting a little “constructive” criticism of your 
boss. While you are looking for another position, read 
“Gil Blas,” by Le Sage. The hero, Gil Blas, was employed 
by a famous preacher to give him his unprejudiced opin- 
ion, to watch for any loss of power in his sermons. After 
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weeks of approval, the critic thought he noticed a slight 
weakening in the orator’s delivery and spoke to him about 
it. The preacher flew into a rage and discharged him, 
calling him an ignoramus! 

Watch the effect of “honest criticism” among your 
friends. If you wish to drive away your wife, start a 
course of criticism with her. It doesn’t make much dif- 
ference what the criticism is about—her biscuits, her 
dress or her children! If you wish to see another man’s 
home broken up, get the couple to criticize each other. 
If you are not satisfied with your home at your wife’s 
father’s house, criticize him! If you watch what goes 
on, you will be convinced that most humans have within 
them that something which makes criticism a useless, 
clumsy and brutal attack, in which the critic attempts to 
hurt the other person because he is irritated, feels superior 
to or hates him. The reaction is what might be expected 
—a stiffening of the backbone against the onslaught, 
anger, retaliation, criticism of the critic, and in the end 
nothing but fear and hatred. 

Have we put the matter too dogmatically? Perhaps we 
have. But we have been talking about personal criticism. 
There are probably a few persons who can give a just, 
impersonal criticism with so much tact that it does not 
stir up fear. They are those who know how keen is the 
sword, and always choose their opportunity. They also 
know that the dosage must be very small, and that they 
must watch the effect before giving another. ‘Vhere are 
probably also a few persons who can accept a criticism 
from such a one if it is carefully given and in small 
amounts. This is a dangerous admission for us to make, 
since many a criticaster will assume that he belongs in this 
class. The moral of the analysis will be entirely lost 
thereby. Others may profit. 

There is still another side of the problem. Just as the 
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real critic will scorn to debauch his mind with prejudiced 
and one-sided opinions, so will the man of real character 
be able to comprehend the motives of the criticaster and 
treat his vicious attacks with indifference. Under most 
circumstances his moral strength will make him invul- 
nerable against such influences. 


IIl.—THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CRITICASTER 


Condemn the fault, and not the actor of it. 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


‘There is a little murderer more poisonous than an 
arrow, more deadly than a bullet. This criminal is the 
tongue of the criticaster, the person who is “always find- 
ing fault with some one or something.” He is the personi- 
fication of the hate-motive in action. The psychology of 
this little person forms an interesting chapter. 

In the previous section we made some observations on 
the art of criticism and its effects, on the personality 
of the critic, his methods and intentions, and the effect 
on the person criticized. We shall now consider the psy- 
chology of the criticaster and show why this distortion of 
the normal personality occurs. 

We have stated that many words have two meanings 
which often express opposed concepts. We are therefore 
not surprised to find that “criticizing” has degenerated 
into another meaning. Criticism originally meant the 
standard of judging well, but is now used opprobriously 
to mean one given to harsh, rigorous or captious judg- 
ment, a caviler, one who finds fault without good reason, 
a carper, or fault-finder. Usage demanded that the two 
meanings should be more sharply defined, and hence the 
suffix “aster”—which means inferior, contemptible or 
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worthless. Criticaster has become to mean an inferior or 
contemptible critic and is synonymous with “to find fault 
with.” 

Practical observation has shown that most persons 
criticize others because they are irritated, or because 
they find it a more convenient method of expressing their 
feelings of swperiority. Such criticism is always an act of 
hate, a brutal method of hurting the other person. The 
criticaster is not often conscious of this intention and 
will usually deny it, claiming that while others may wish 
to hurt, he criticizes to help. He has found many imper- 
fections which it is his duty to correct! He will, however, 
usually admit that he alone criticizes for this reason, or 
if he believes that a few others also criticize for helpful 
reasons, he will nevertheless get violently angry when criti- 
cized by the other few! He may even say that he welcomes 
criticism, and that such adverse opinions never hurt 
any one! Put him to the test and watch results! 

There are three principal reasons or motives for the 
prejudiced criticism of others—irritability, the desire to 
show superiority, and hatred of them. The psychology 
of the criticaster will explain just why he is irritable and 
projects his irritability upon the other person, why he 
feels that he needs to show his superiority, and why he 
hates the person whom he criticizes. 

The criticaster, having read the psychology of the art 
of criticism, will undoubtedly repudiate the statements 
there made; and likewise, after reading this, will probably 
scoff at the statements and conclusions here advanced. 
Science, however, has given the following material. 

There are three principal psychic mechanisms involved : 
diffuse displacement of emotion, the stimulation of the 
feeling of inferiority and other personal fears, and the 
projection of the resulting hatred upon the person 
criticized. 
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The mechanism of diffuse displacement of emotion is 
that very interesting phenomenon which is responsible 
for most of the distressing fears and phobias of adult 
life. In a previous chapter we showed that when emotion 
(and especially that behavior which would have re- 
duced bodily tensions) is repressed, the whole sequence 
of internal motion and emotion is pent up and continued 
over an abnormally long time. 

If, now, these emotions have been so integrated or 
associated in the past life of the person that the emotion 
attached itself to an inappropriate later action, then the 
emotion has become displaced. It is separated from the 
appropriate idea. This displacement is within the indi- 
vidual and would not be possible except that memory re- 
activates physical states from which the emotions arise. 
We gave the training of the fire-horse as an example. 

If these displaced emotions are sufficiently numerous 
and intense, certain of them may attach themselves to 
almost every act of life. The emotion is floating, free. 
Given the proper lack of training and this emotion may be 
spread over or connected with any or all of the acts of life 
—that is, becomes diffusely displaced. The reaction of 
such a person toward life is the expression of this dis- 
placed internal emotion released upon every possible occa- 
sion. He gets relief from his internal tensions in this 
manner, 

There is an additional factor, however, which must be 
present if displacement is to take place: the emotion (and 
the corrective behavior) must be of such a nature that its 
recognition in consciousness would cause mental pain. We 
therefore refuse to think of it, and there is, consequently, 
no relief. It remains like the genii in the vase, bottled up 
and seeking every possible means of escape. 

Irritability is such a bodily state. The environment has 
induced a physical condition where the person has no 
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means of reducing his bodily tensions. He is exceedingly 
tense—that is, filled with pantomime actions for which 
he can find no relief, These tensions produce sensations of 
an unpleasant emotional tone. The cause of irritability is 
always within the person himself. 

Every one suffers from displaced emotion; in fact, 
every thought and act is, in a sense, displaced. But, for- 
tunately for society, the number of persons who react 
with hatred to all possible contacts with the world is 
very small. Such a person is only a theoretical possibility. 
Even the most hardened criminal and sadist has a soft 
spot in his heart for some things. But, unfortunately for 
society and the individual, most of us react to some con- 
tacts in this manner. 

The second mechanism involved is the stimulation of the 
feeling of inferiority and personal fear. The moral and 
personal censor has forbidden the free gratification of 
some of our desires. Normally, displacement immediately 
occurs, so that the energy finds gratification on a higher 
mental level consistent with the demands of the censor, so 
that successful accomplishment then becomes the archi- 
tect of morality. But in case the energy is unsuccessful in 
finding such a higher means of escape, it is forced to 
accept a lower one. 

It has been shown that the problem of the body-mind 
thus created is solved in one of two ways: either we 
identify ourselves with the inferior person or thing, or 
else the superiority of the other person or thing makes 
us feel inferior. But there is one necessary condition— 
namely, the whole situation must remain unconscious; 
that is, it can have no recognition in consciousness ! What 
happens? 

We have gone a long way round to bring the reader to 
the gist of the matter: the criticaster either finds within 
himself the same fault as in the person whom he criticizes 
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(he identifies the other person with himself), or else the 
real superiority of the other person makes him feel in- 
ferior. Stated in plain words, it is impossible to see in the 
external world what does not already exist in the mind. 

Every one has seen many examples of fear generated by 
such identification. The criticaster, who really knows so 
very much about the human failings of others, does so 
because he feels so many of them within himself. Natur- 
ally, he recognizes them in others. Set a thief to catch a 
thief! As Pope says: 


All seems infected that th’ infected spy, 
As all looks yellow to the jaundic’d eye. 


Reactions to fear of inferiority is an almost continuous 
performance in the inferior. Jago expressed the state 
of mind very clearly when he said: “The motive-hunting 
of a motiveless malignity—how awful it is!’ Every act 
of others is explained from the lowest possible motive 
in an attempt to tear down the envied superior. 

The most ingenious methods are taken and the most 
profound psychology shown in these reactions. Individu- 
als and empires fall by them. When do we lie more 
sincerely than when we run down something beyond our 
power, or affect an indifference toward those things which 
we most desire when they are beyond our reach: the fox 
and the grapes! How many of the acts of life are such 
defenses by which we seek to protect our tender ego! 

There is but one extenuating circumstance for the 
criticaster. He is usually wholly unconscious of the inter- 
nal reasons for, and the injustice of, his criticisms. Such 
an injust man with a hardened, prejudiced heart may 
accuse others of a thousand faults, but the instant a 
single criticism is turned upon him he is angry immedi- 
ately. To avoid the fear of realizing his own weaknesses 
he refuses to become conscious of them. If this chapter 
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offends, it is probably for the reason that it has brought 
to consciousness a real source of inferiority! 

The third mechanism involved is that of projection. 
The existence of the internal fault is denied. In order to 
get rid of it he attributes to others that which is really 
his own, thus expressing by his projection his wish to be 
free of his own fault by making another his scapegoat. 
The other person, perhaps one of innocence and integrity, 
is criticized to cover his own motives. 

The natural deductions from these facts may be sum- 
marized something like this: We are all likely to suffer 
from our training so that we get the wrong idea associ- 
ated with the emotion, and also even to get the wrong per- 
son associated with it. Fault-finding is such a displace- 
ment where the fault or defect is in the finder. It may 
be a feeling of general inferiority diffusely displaced 
into finding fault with everything and everybody. This 
mechanism apparently arises from a multitude of minor 
things and has its inner origin in our dissatisfaction with 
ourselves in our relation to life in general. Or it may be 
a fault of the same kind as the one criticized and stimu- 
lated by identification. 

The basis for this is the fact that it is impossible to 
see in the outside world a fault which does not (or has 
not) really existed in ourselves at some time in our life. 
One has, or has had, the same defect as the person 
criticized. One never criticizes anything in another person 
without having in his own conscious or unconscious life 
the same defect as the one he criticizes. Every time we 
find fault with another person we advertise that we have 
the same defect! 

Such criticizing is a naive habit. The recognition of 
these facts would stop all conscious criticism in our social 
relations. When the criticaster realizes this truth he 
quickly ceases to be one. 
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Fault-finding is, however, not an entirely useless and 
destructive thing. Since we criticize others only for 
faults which we ourselves have, we may become somewhat 
conscious of our faults in this manner. When we shoulder 
them off upon others, we express our desire to be rid of 
them, and so at least become conscious of the existence of 
the fault in general. Such a mechanism is the conscious 
expression of the unconscious desire to have the virtues 
which are the opposite of those vices which we blame on 
others because we have them ourselves. This is the only 
method by which we can become conscious of our faults. 

There is a very easy way to cure one’s self of the 
habit of criticizing. That is, to believe fully and see clearly 
that every time we find fault with another we advertise 
the fact the fault also exists in ourselves. If after every 
criticism we forced ourselves to say: “And I also am a 
gossip” (or stingy, horrid, ill-tempered, a procrastinator, 
etc.), the habit would quickly disappear. 


IlI.—PSYCHOLOGY FOR THE MAN WHO IS 
ALWAYS CRITICIZED 


Not criticism but appreciation is the test of intelligence. 
—Author unknown to writer 


Few persons are favored by much consideration on the 
part of the real critic. He values his opinions too highly 
to broadcast them on the slightest excuse, and the world 
has learned to value his judgment because it is impartial 
and freed from personal bias. It pays liberally for such 
ideas. 

But almost every one comes in for his share of atten- 
tion from the criticasters who project their personal 
imperfections and reproaches upon ethers. These useless 
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and scathing denunciations are plainly destructive pro- 
jections of the worthlessness of the criticaster himself. 
They are gratis. We may inquire just why he selects any 
particular person or thing as the target of his attentions. 

We have said that a criticism may be the most con- 
structive of judgments or the most malignant, indirect 
act of hate, so that the man who is always criticized will 
do well to pause and give earnest consideration to the 
opinion of the masses. If many persons take an opposite 
point of view, then he may be wrong. If he still persists, 
the world will condemn him if he fails, but applaud 
him to skies if he succeeds. Every man must decide for 
himself whether or not he will defy popular opinion. The 
great heroes have been men who dared to face the criti- 
cism of the many. (Christ, Columbus, Luther !) 

It is not difficult to distinguish between the two kinds 
of criticism. The eternal, carping criticism of the critic- 
aster is seen to be a projection of his own inferiority 
upon the person criticized, an attack made upon any 
person who happens to interfere with or incur the enmity 
of the criticaster. Analysis shows that it is an act of 
hatred, based on fear, and that the environment has ex- 
cited a personal fear of inferiority, a fear of loss of 
personal esteem, of fame or other social assets, and that 
this fear is then projected. The feelings are entirely 
personal ones. 

We may ask why the person criticized has excited in 
the criticaster the feeling of pain, fear or inferiority. The 
answer is that these feelings result from a comparison in 
which the criticaster is made uncomfortable or is “shown 
up” by the other. To state it more directly: if the person 
is criticized by many, it is a sign that the person criticized 
is acquiring an individuality (not necessarily a pleasing or 
social one!) despite the leveling influence of the Herd. 
He is succeeding in working out his personal problems, 
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The Herd influence is to reduce every one to an autom- 
aton, so that one is like the other, submissive to the 
leader or to the established order of custom, law or re- 
ligion—slaves, blind followers in the established paths. 
With such a state of affairs there is less social friction, 
but unfortunately also no progress. The person who gets 
out of the beaten paths, who disagrees with hoi polloi, 
the superior (or the inferior!) one who thinks beyond 
the comprehension of the average, is arriving at the goal 
of individuality. Yet he is certain to be scoffed and sneered 
at, and is equally certain to be crucified by tongues or 
other daggers. He is arriving and in so doing stirs up the 
opposite feeling in the lower levels. Renan, in “The Life 
of Jesus,” said in effect that the salvation of the race is 
in the hands of the few! 

Success on the part of another excites criticism which 
always expresses the secret recognition of inferiority in 
the criticaster. He also craves advancement, uncon- 
sciously at least, and the progress of his rival vividly and 
painfully emphasizes his own failure or slow improvement. 
Fear is generated. 

The mental processes of the criticaster are so peculiar 
that he welcomes the slightest signs of failure which will 
give him an excuse to condemn unqualifiedly his success- 
ful rival. They remind us of the fable of the wolf who went 
up by pulling others down. His harsh criticisms (due to 
fear and associated with other signs of hatred) are the 
admission of that fear and of his inferiority. He is always 
his own enemy, and by his criticism advertises his failure 
to develop individuality. 

The criticized man, so far as his personality is con- 
cerned, should not notice the censures and reproaches 
heaped upon him. He is superior; even the criticaster 
admits it! The personal criticism which is heaped upon 
him is really praise. He should go on calmly and confi- 
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dently, despite the cries of “crank,” “revolutionist” or 
what not! To deny this thesis would eliminate leaders, 
progress and the goal. But in the going the successful man 
must be prepared to be hated and maligned. 

What a great responsibility rests upon him! He must 
search his own heart most carefully, since of him the 
world makes its greatest demands. There is one question 
which he must always be able to answer in the affirmative: 
Does he serve others with his progress, serve humbly and 
continuously? If so, the criticisms of a legion of fault- 
finders will find him at the end unwaveringly marching 
forward to his goal. He may be justly criticized in many 
small ways, but it is the goal idea that counts. 

And after all: 


They say, best men are moulded out of faults, 
And, for the most, become much more the better 
For being a little bad. 
—Shakespeare. 


When some one said to Plato: “All men speak ill of you,” 
he replied: “Then I'll so live that no one will believe 
them.” 

One of the best examples of this invulnerability of 
moral strength was Mr. Lincoln, as quoted by Henry L. 
Williams : 


Oh, no; if I were to try to read, much less answer, all the 
attacks made on me, this shop might as well be closed for any 
other business. I do the very best I know how—the very best 
I can; and I mean to keep doing so until the end. If the end 
brings me out all right, what is said against me won’t amount 
to anything; if the end brings me out wrong, ten angels swear- 
ing I was right would make no difference. 


There is, in conclusion, one critic which we may all 
listen to: we may all make every yesterday a critic of 
to-day. 
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The problem facing the criticaster is a very difficult 
one. In the first place, the person who projects his 
criticism on another does so because he has repressed his 
criticism of himself. He is not conscious of the fact that 
he criticizes unjustly. 

In order to assist the criticaster, it is at first neces- 
sary to convince him that he is one. This is very difficult. 
He wishes to condemn others unjustly for internal rea- 
sons, and reacts with anger whenever his fault is pointed 
out. The psychology of criticism is much more likely to 
be accepted when read than when told. In any case, the 
cure must come from within! He must become conscious 
of the fact that the psychology of this chapter applies 
to him. 

Let us all search well our own hearts! Whenever we 
are inclined to criticize another, we should say to our- 
selves: “My criticism is probably due to my own irri- 
tability, my feeling of mferiority or my hatred of him.” 

We should ask ourselves: “Why and in what manner 
am I afraid of him?” 

We should remind ourselves that no one criticizes 
another except for faults which they themselves now have 
or have had at some time. 

We should remind ourselves that criticism of others 
advertises us as having the very qualities which we criti- 
cize in them. 

Whenever we criticize another we should add: “And I 
am just that very thing also.” Try it! See how disagree- 
able the truth makes you feel. Watch yourself growing 
more careful of your opinions and your judgments! 

The most important and most difficult step in over- 
coming the character-trait of the criticaster is to gain the 
moral courage to admit to ourselves that our criticism is 
often unjust and that it is due to something within us. 
This point gained, self-analysis becomes more easy. Just 
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as soon as we can keep ourselves conscious of our pro- 
jection and weakness, the trait begins to disappear. 

The road to success is not easy. But despite many 
lapses, there finally comes a time when the feeling of self- 
respect which follows from a just evaluation of the acts 
of others demands that the Truth (and self-respect) 
must not be violated. The mind is now centered upon the 
better side of Life. Tensions are reduced, and a happier 
and more healthful state of body-mind well repays the 
student for his self-conquest. 


Chapter X 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF BLAME 


Done to death by slanderous tongues. 
—SHAKESPEARE 


Tur psychology of the person who habitually blames 
another for his failure shows that his mental processes 
have very similar mechanisms to those found in criticism. 
But while the mechanisms are similar, he suffers from 
quite a different mental distortion from that seen in the 
criticaster. It is a fear which clutches at conscience, at 
the corrective ego, that leads to this character defect. 

There is much less concern with the physical and mental 
capacity to create, and more with righteousness, which, 
when offended, leads to a sense of guilt. In blame it is 
the ethical nature of the ego which is more in question 
than its ability or superiority. 

We have seen how the criticaster projects upon an- 
other person or thing the prejudiced and unreasonable 
opinion which has sprung from his own irritability, feel- 
ing of inferiority or inability to find expression for his 
creative energy. The ego repudiates the responsibility for 
the defect and shifts it upon a scapegoat. Blame has 
similar mechanisms, but starts with a different ego- 
conflict. 

The definition of blame gives it two meanings: the 
first, to express disapprobation of, to fix responsibility 
upon or to censure. Censure is a judgment, adverse opin- 
1on or sentence, This meaning suggests deserving blame 
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for a fault, crime or sin. The judgment rendered is ex- 
pressed by a verdict found after a critical weighing of 
evidence and fixed by a court or other fair and impartial 
trial, such as that of a critic. 

Practical experience has shown the difficulties attend- 
ing this process. The courts recognize that there are two 
sides to every situation, and find necessary the “un- 
prejudiced defense.” Justice depends upon the careful 
and abstract weighing of these opposed views. We are not 
concerned with this sort of blame. 

The dictionary adds, however, a second meaning: to 
speak ill of, to slander, to blaspheme, to reproach, to 
find fault with. The word is closely connoted in its 
Greek origin with the idea “to injure” and “to blemish.” 
We are therefore not surprised to find that the unjust 
act of blaming others is an expression of hate spring- 
ing from an internal fear. It is a self-accusation or a 
reproach projected wpon another person for the purpose 
of protecting the ego. The injury feared is a moral one 
affecting conscience. 

We have a prohibition of this form of blame, a warning 
not to indulge in it, and the reason why: 


Judge not, that ye be not judged. 


It would not suffice to stop here; the penalty follows 
immediately : 


For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged; and 
with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again. 
And why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s 
eye, but considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye? 
Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me pull out the 
mote out of thine eye; and, behold, a beam is in thine own 
eye? 
rhea hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine own 
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eye; and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out 


of thy brother’s eye. 
—Matthew, VII, 2-5. 


This is the psychology of unjust blame. The accuser 
has a beam in his own eye. And as with criticism, unjust 
blame rebounds to smite the false witness. The person 
either has his vision dulled to the sweetness and beauty 
of life by concentrating his attention on the destructive 
aspects of every act, a trait which finally results in a 
distortion of the personality, or else he immediately iden- 
tifies himself with his victim and suffers from the fear 
which he has aroused unjustly in the other. 

Several phases of the psychology of blame are well 
illustrated by the celebrated trial of Wiliam Armstrong 
in which Abraham Lincoln took such a wonderful part. 
Our readers may be familiar with it, but it is so good that 
it will bear repetition. The accused man, Graynor, was 
said to have committed murder in Mason county near a 
camp-meeting. His mother, who had been kind to Mr. 
Lincoln, asked him to come to Cass county for the trial, 
which was held in Beardstown in the spring of 1858. Mr. 
Lincoln was for the defense. 

When the accusing witness was giving his direct testi- 
mony Mr. Lincoln remained so passive that the mother 
wondered why he did not do something. During the 
cross-examination of this witness Mr. Lincoln went over 
the evidence given during the direct examination. He 
was very slow and deliberate. The witness was made to 
state again that he had seen the accused man strike the 
deceased man, in the beech timber, which was heavily 
leaved at that time of the year, at about ten o’clock at 
night, about a mile or so from the lights of the camp- 
meeting, and that he did not have a lantern or other light 
with him. 
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Mr. Lincoln was very careful not to alarm his witness. 
Finally, when he had him within his net and all possible 
avenues of escape closed, he asked him how he could see 
this act in the thick beech timber far away from the light 
of the camp-fires and without a light or lantern. The 
answer was, “By the light of the moon”! The witness 
explained that the moon was bright and in about the 
position of the sun at ten o’clock in the morning. The 
great reasoning power of Mr. Lincoln had anticipated 
this reply. With noticeable deliberation he reached into 
his pocket, drew out an almanac and introduced it in 
evidence. Having done so, he read from it to the effect 
that there had been no moon at all on this night! 

Mr. Lincoln suddenly sprang into activity. He turned 
to the judge and moved that this witness be arrested and 
accused of the murder on the theory that no man would 
so falsely swear away the life of another unless he him- 
self were the guilty person. In the excitement which 
followed, the witness confessed the murder. 

The analytic psychology of the mechanism shows fur- 
ther resemblances to criticism. We should bear in mind 
the statement that no one can see in others any attribute 
which he himself does not possess. What wonderful 
justice there is in the dictum, “With what judgement ye 
judge, and with what measure ye mete, it shall be meas- 
ured to you again”! There is no danger of injustice, 
since the judgment is, or should be, a criticism of self! 
But if we were always fair and just, there wouid be no 
need of “Thou shalt not.” 

Every one has thoughts in the deep recesses of his 
mind which seek an expression in some form of wish. If 
a person’s thoughts appear as criticisms of his own con- 
duct, they are denied recognition in consciousness ; that 
is, he refuses to think about them at all. He casts out 
these thoughts by assuming that some one else has them, 
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and this some one is the person who would be likely to 
criticize his wished-for behavior. The feeling that some 
one would criticize him is, of course, the stirring up of his 
own self-criticism. This is a normal thing, and can be 
considered as abnormal only when the fear of such criti- 
cism becomes excessive and dominates thought—that is, 
becomes obsessive. 

Every one has such ideas, since every one is inferior 
in some way and inferior as compared with some others. 
The normal person, when facing the idea that some one 
would blame him, dismisses it from his mind; but the per- 
son so trained that he is forced to project this criticism 
believes that others are thinking ill of him. It is a com- 
monplace that every one makes mistakes which from an 
analytic standpoint are but the miscarrying of a wish 
to do or to create something. Shakespeare discerned 
both the fact that we err and that we should not project 
the error: “Forbear to judge, for we are all sinners.” 
Only when the intent is attached to the act can it be 
called blameful. If the beam is indeed in the eye of the 
beholder, then we may readily see that the person who 
blames another without having passed a critical judg- 
ment does so because his own conscience has called him 
“ouilty.” 

Those who blame others unjustly advertise their own 
gutit. They accuse innocence and integrity to cover their 
own natures. We should remember the fable of the lamb 
and the wolf drinking at the brook! Metaphorically, 
such a man says: “I am not to blame; the devil tempted 
me; the devil is to blame.”” We now have a new Titan— 
the Guilt-Devil. 

The mechanisms are those of diffuse displacement, the 
feeling of guilt generated by identification or by un- 
favorable comparison with another person and the re- 
sulting projection upon that or a similar person. 
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The unconscious causes of blaming another unjustly 
are the fear of, or for, one’s own self. It is one form of 
repressed murder, the murder of the other person’s soul 
or moral integrity. Naturally, it has associated with it 
the repressed feeling of guilt! 

Fortunately for society, most false accusations of 
murder are discovered; very few persons are punished by 
the law for such acts of others. It happens occasionally. 
But the “murderers of the tongue” often cannot be 
punished, at least not by the law. Who is free from the 
murderous onslaught on his reputation, on his honor, or 
on his ability such as it may be? The person who is 
making a failure of life is a convenient scapegoat for 
others also making a failure. As long as he is down, he 
has only to submit; when he starts to attain a better 
station in life, the clamor is increased. The inferior 
“superior,” however, has a way of “passing the buck,” 
projecting the blame upon a defenseless “inferior.” The 
fault is usually his, or some one else’s higher up. But he 
does not dare blame this superior and therefore chooses 
a subordinate. He thinks the subordinate hasn’t so much 
to lose anyway! 

The person who habitually projects his guilt upon 
others suffers to the very roots of his character. When 
he attributes blame to another he not only concentrates 
his attention upon the destructive side of life, but also 
magnifies the iniquity, adding freely to the original error 
from his own bounteous supply. And he enlarges upon 
it in a way that is particularly gratifying to him, one 
that satisfies in an ill-advised way his own desire for per- 
sonal attention. He now feels superior; yet his person- 
ality is a destructive one. Eventually he ruins himself 
and every one within his reach. 

Just as we are unable to criticize anything in another 
person without the same fault in our conscious or un- 
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conscious mind, so we never blame another unjustly with- 
out having the guilt of the projected blame, which the 
offender tries to shift upon another. 

The attack may not be a direct one. No, the projection 
of blame utilizes the most adroit and ingenious methods 
to continue the camouflage; even the ambi-valent quali- 
ties. Who blames more infamously than he who “damns 
with faint praise”? Again Shakespeare discerned the 
essence of the situation when he said of the flatterer: 


When I tell him he hates flatterers, 
He says he does, being then most flattered. 


There are many other indirect ways in which blame 
may be foisted upon another. 

There is, however, a constructive side to even this 
projection. The person is at least one step higher than 
the wnmoral one, who does not care how guilty he is and 
does not take the trouble either to repress or project his 
feelings. Blaming another at least shows that he would 
like to be free of guilt. 

The control of the habit of blaming others unjustly 
presents many of the problems facing the criticaster. 
The most important of these problems is to realize that 
the person who projects blame does so because he has 
repressed his own feelings of guilt, and that he is not 
conscious of doing it. He must become conscious of the 
fact that he is repressing his feelings of guilt. The 
moral of this is that every one, when he is inclined to 
blame another, should ask himself if he is not only pro- 
jecting his own guilt? 

Whenever we are inclined to blame another we should 
ask ourselves if we are absolutely certain that he is at 
fault? Would we be to blame if the tables were re- 
versed? We should ask ourselves if the belief that the 
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other person is to blame might not be due wholly to our 
own irritability. Have we been piqued, or are we jealous 
or envious of this person, and is this a ready opportunity 
to tear him down? 

We should remember that unjust blame is a self-accusa- 
tion or a reproach shifted upon another to protect our 
own ego. It is a very cowardly thing to do. 

We should remember that those who unjustly blame 
others advertise their own guilt! 

If we are able to do this we will never blame another 
unjustly. Having arrived at this state of mind, we may 
then realize that those who continuously look for op- 
portunities to blame another are not only belittling them. 
selves in the eyes of others, but are also continuously stir- 
ring up their own unconscious fears, which react with 
the production of physical disease and a loss of the 
sense of the just and good. 

The man who says to himself: “Who am I that I dare 
accuse,” is in a fair way to earn and deserve the respect 
of himself and his fellow-man. This is the beginning of 
the sense of responsibility which will give to him the 
courage to face himself in other ways and make him eager 
to work out the remainder of his problems. One more 
unconscious Titan has been slain. What a sense of re- 
lief comes with that feeling! 


Chapter XI 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SELF-PITY 


Tur psychology of the man who is sorry for himself is 
that of self-love of the most destructive type. Love 
and sympathy for another are the highest emotions, the 
foundations upon which society is built. The capacity 
to love and sympathize with another is the basis of charac- 
ter, since through such suffering the interests are turned 
away from self with a great stimulation of the impulse 
to relieve suffering. 

It is quite different, however, when self is the object 
of endearment and pity. Love of another means altru- 
ism; that for self means incapacity for all of the higher 
attributes. Self-love makes one incapable of love and 
sympathy. It is wholly selfish. It is the bi-valent 
quality, the impulse to relieve suffering wherein the great 
constructive principle les, without which there is no 
virtue in sympathy, pity or compassion. 

The dictionary defines sorry as “sore, grieved, pained ; 
grieved for the loss of some good, or for some evil done 
or caused.” When used in this meaning and applied to 
others it is usually an emotion such as would have a 
corrective tendency. The word, however, following the 
general rule of two meanings, also has connoted with it 
the idea of “melancholy, dismal, mournful; also poor, 
mean and pitiful,” which are all destructive emotions. 

Sorrow is an uneasiness or pain of mind due to the 
loss of any good, either real or imaginary. Certainly 
every one deserves sympathy for the loss of a real good, 
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but this can scarcely be said of the loss of an imaginary 
one. In the uneasiness and pain of mind we see the fear 
which crowds out love and sympathy. Sorrow is a chronic 
emotion of fear, and like most others is the continuous 
anticipation of something which might happen. But 
love and sympathy refer to something which has already 
occurred. 

Pity is a feeling for the suffering of others, or the 
capacity for such sympathy. It means to have tender 
feelings toward any one from a personal knowledge of 
suffering, misfortune or weakness. True to the rule of a 
double meaning of words, it also has an opposite feel- 
ing. While it regards the object as suffering and there- 
fore suitable for identification, it also contains the sug- 
gestion that the object is weak and inferior which would 
tend to oppose identification because of the wish to 
avoid these qualities. 

Sorrow, sympathy and pity are all active emotions 
which draw the subject toward the object and away from 
himself, by the mechanism of identification. All of this 
is reversed when the object is one’s self. The man who 
is sorry for himself is filled with self-pity. Self-pity or 
self-sorrow (if we may coin a word) is always a morbid, 
destructive emotion, a form of selfishness or self-love 
which removes the possessor far from the capacity for 
love or sympathy, one which brands him as poor, mean, 
pitiful, weak and inferior. It is a form of self-flagel- 
lation for the enjoyment of the pain produced, au admis- 
sion of defeat at the hands of a self-murderer. Hatred 
of self is so pronounced that it must continuously be ap- 
peased by the pity of others. The attitude of the sympa- 
thizer clearly betrays his feeling that the self-torturer is 
weak and inferior, and increases the feeling of weakness 
and inferiority, calling for more pity. 

In this manner the chain of cause and effect becomes 
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continuous. A vicious circle is established and crushes 
its victim like the tentacles of an octopus. All events 
which demand real sympathy are in themselves individual 
and isolated occurrences. ‘The sympathy which they 
excite is also definite and circumscribed, while the imagin- 
ary events, or those which might happen in the case of the 
person suffering from the continuous fear of self-pity, 
are, on the contrary, endless, infinite in number and in- 
definite. No adequate sympathy can be offered for 
them. The feeling of self becomes greatly exaggerated. 

This state of affairs reminds us of Zarathustra in 
Nietzsche’s “Among a Hundred Mirrors”; self is reflected 
from everywhere. 


Why hast thou enticed thyself 

Into the Paradise of the old serpent? 
Why hast thou crept 

Into thyself, thyself? ... 

“A sick man now 

Sick of a serpent’s poison.” 

A captive now 

Whom the hardest destiny befell 
In thine own pit; 

Bowed down as thou workest 
Encaved within thyself, 

Burrowing into thyself, 

Helpless, 

Stiff, 

A corpse. 

Overwhelmed with a hundred burdens 
Overburdened by thyself. 

A wise man, 

A self-knower. 

A wise Zarathustra. 

Thou soughtest the heaviest burden 
And foundest thou thyself. 


The hero is buried in the depths of himself, a symbolic 
death, as if buried in the earth. This same death is shown 
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in the shrinking of Echo until only her voice remained, 
and in the death of Narcissus, who loved himself. When 
love cannot flow into the world and away from self, there 
is no real life. Death follows, death of the personality, 
or death in mental disease. 

This is the psychology of masochism, where the self- 
infliction of pain gives a feeling-tone of pleasure. 

The analytic psychology of the self-torturer is that of 
a man who condemns himself to masochistic pleasure- 
hunger. He abandons himself to an unfruitful asceti- 
cism, giving up real love and substituting the pleasure of 
self-inflicted pain. He is unable to use the good things 
of life and to find pleasure in them, and therefore “ration- 
alizes” a higher style of life—that is, convinces himself 
by false reasoning that he alone is good, and that he alone 
is able to comprehend it! 

There is one mitigating circumstance in connection 
with this trait: the sufferer is not conscious of his in- 
feriority. It would be too painful for him to realize. He 
therefore projects it upon others. “They”—all others— 
are so mean and inferior that they do not see his per- 
fection. He is not appreciated. He is persecuted. Un- 
told misfortunes have been heaped upon him. Wherever 
he turns he meets with injustice and mistreatment. There 
are only a few persons great enough to understand and 
sympathize with him. Even they are great only at times, 
while he stands alone, like the Colossus of Rhodes, in an 
overbearing and uncontrite world. 

We must look for an explanation of this character in 
the influences of childhood. It was developed in his child- 
hood; in fact, he never outgrew his childhood. There 
are three types of children: the organically inferior or 
the child born with defective organs of sight, hearing, 
speech, or the like; the unwanted or hated child, who 
grows up without love or kindness and who remains love- 
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poor all his life; and the spoiled child, who had his child- 
hood filled with love of himself but with no training in 
love for others, and who remained dependent upon his 
mother. The man who is always sorry for himself be- 
longs to the last class. 

The childhood influences which result in this personal- 
ity have been thoroughly studied. The child loves what- 
ever promises him pleasure, and hates that which prevents 
that pleasure. The plane of cleavage between self-love 
and altruism is fixed before the child is five. The goal of 
life becomes crystallized then. The road forks, and the 
child takes one or the other way, following it unalterably 
to the end. Only some drastic chastisement by life or 
the overpowering logic of a most respected person will 
ever be strong enough to force the realization of his 
mechanism of self-pity into consciousness with sufficient 
power to demand a readjustment. 

The self-centered attitude of childhood is continued in 
his adult bearing toward the outside world. Excessive 
tenderness and impressionability have resulted in an in- 
satiable craving for affection in later life. This instinc- 
tive attitude became the starting point for a series of 
failings and weaknesses which were fully developed during 
childhood. He became really emotionally inferior and 
clung to his mother or to any one who acted as a balm 
to his feelings. Excuses were made for him; he made 
them for himself. His weakness became crystallized. 

With so many spoiled children it is no wonder that 
self-pity is one of the most common forms of mental 
disease. With love turned entirely within, there de- 
velops a spiritual sickness which affects “body,” ‘mind” 
and “spirit.” They may be known by the characteristic 
features: an unhappy mouth with the corners drawn 
down like a baby about to cry, wrinkles in the forehead 
and the eye dulled by personal fear. The mind is always 
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centered upon himself and his spirit shrivels in bitter- 
ness. He projects the blame upon the world and finds 
everything outside of himself immeasurably bad. He 
alone is good and true. He values little or nothing ex- 
cept sympathy and praise. Those who offer them become 
temporarily good. Will-power and ability to display 
any determination are lost. He cannot divert his mind 
into constructive channels. 

His reactions to outside stimuli betray his unconscious 
mechanisms. Inability to respond in a healthy manner 
to any form of criticism is one of his worst traits. If 
Solomon should come to judge him he would repudiate 
the verdict; he would close his ears to the psalms of Da- 
vid. To the normal man a “good enemy” is one of the 
best incentives to constructive self-organization and re- 
newal of purpose; he will have none of him. The healthy 
man reacts to scornful sneers, the thorns of envy, the 
frigid chill of personal dislike and the daggers of en- 
mity, with increased and wholesome striving. But the 
man who is sorry for himself runs away from the con- 
flict and seeks an environment where he can be lulled to 
sleep by the narcotic drug of approbation of his friends, 
who are really so disgusted with him that they do not 
exert themselves to tell him the truth about himself. 
Weakened by their indulgences, he has become “soft”? and 
contented with his failures. He even capitalizes them in 
order to reap more sympathy. 

He will not realize his many weaknesses aud so loses 
a proper evaluation of self, greatly overestimating it. 
Repression is followed by self-conceit and banishes that 
dissatisfaction with self which is the mother of progress, 
So long as he can bask in the artificial sunlight of (un- 
merited!) praise he is happy; when the spot-light of 
truth is turned on his frailties it only irritates and an- 
noys him, and results in anger. His excuse that he is mis- 
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understood and oppressed by prejudice betrays his pro- 
jected self-criticism. He sulks in this spineless introspec- 
tion until coaxed out of it by his tolerant and obliging 
friends. 

It never occurs to such a man that the fault and its 
cure are wholly within himself. He refuses to admit any 
inferiority and lives walled-in by his self-conceit. He must 
act so that he will not be made conscious of his weakness ; 
consequently, his whole life is a defense against learning 
the truth about himself. The stronger wishes for praise 
and self-indulgence prevent all others from finding expres- 
sion. Determined effort, self-forgetfulness and diversion 
from introspection are not in his cosmos. Long before 
middle life is reached the critical, fault-finding childhood 
should have been left behind. Personal freedom can be 
attained only by leaving behind the nursling stage, by 
leaving the past, by sacrificing the personal selfish wishes 
of childhood. 

Such a man has never experienced that hardening of 
conscience which would show that he had developed away 
from the purely personal. Fear, hatred, jealousy and envy 
are the destructive emotions which betray his ego-centered 
attitude. “Temperament” is his excuse; self-love is the 
cause. He is a monument, yes, a pyramid of selfish “I.” 
His world begins and ends there. 

This is not a nice world for the person whose life is 
given over to self-pity. The world’s pity for him is mixed 
with contempt. He fills the ranks of the neurasthenics and 
hypochondriacs and is the butt of the humorists and 
satirists. In America he has been immortalized by giving 
him a national card of identification, “Americanitis”; in 
France, by Moliére’s “Le Malade Imaginaire.” This 
classic hero had himself dying of almost every disease that 
might be suggested. When he fixed his attention on his 
heart, of course the pulse rate changed, and this con- 
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vinced him that he had heart trouble; his slight cough 
meant tuberculosis, and so on. Every physician knows the 
type—sufferers from imaginary cancer and every fatal 
disease known. 

We do not mean to include the person who consults 
the physician to be reassured about his physical condition, 
and, having been examined and found healthy, dismisses 
worry from his mind. The hypochondriac goes from 
physician to physician until he finds one who tells him 
that he is a sick man and sympathizes with him. He fills 
the ranks of the faddists who spend their lives “chasing 
the cure” of everything—except their self-indulgence. 

The prevention of this condition is far easier than the 
cure. Clinics are springing up over the country where 
parents may get advice in child-training. There are many 
good books and articles in the magazines. The gist of 
the matter is to avoid training the child in personal fears 
and craving for sympathy. Many parents seem to think 
that emotionalism means intellectual capacity. The mind 
of the child should be hardened agamst the many pains 
and punishments it surely will recewe m life. A tough 
ego is far more responsive than the hyper-emotional one 
when real sympathy is needed. 

The adult sufferer should read Frederick Nietzsche! 
Or if he cannot get the courage to do this, he can remem- 
ber that Robert Louis Stevenson suffered from tubercu- 
losis and yet did the work of several healthy men; that 
Charles Darwin was a lifelong invalid. He should re- 
member that William Ernest Henley had one of his feet 
amputated for tuberculosis, yet faced the harsh world 
with the greatest of courage. He will do well to memorize 
these four stanzas of Henley’s “Invictus”: 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
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I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the shade, 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds and shall find me unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I aM THE MASTER OF MY FATE: 

I aM THE CAPTAIN OF MY SOUL. 


We need not pause to analyze Henley’s beliefs, but may 
assume that it must have pleased his Maker to have one 
man appear before the Bar of Judgment and acknowledge 
the full responsibility for his acts. Here was no hiding be- 
hind this or that inferiority, no excuses for failures, no 
blaming it on any one else. What covrace! The last two 
lines should be cast in imperishable bronze and hung in 
every school-house and wherever men are struggling for 
self-mastery. 

Even while admitting ignorance of his Creator, Henley 
yet thanked Him for his soul. This is the greatest faith, 
and faith is a part of courage. How many of us but have 
been caught “in the fell clutch of circumstance,” crushed 
as in a vise? How few but have cried out! Or, being faced 
with defeat, but have accepted an ignoble surrender! How 
many are not beaten down by their fears of the world? 
How many are unbowed? How many have faced the great- 
est of all fears, death, and yet were unafraid? Or, after 
a life of victories and defeats, have had the courage to 
admit the full responsibility for their fate and have dared 
claim to be the captain of their soul? 
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Certainly not the man who is filled with self-pity. 

And yet it is he who most needs the courage to admit 
to consciousness the weaknesses which he has, who most 
needs this personal courage of Henley’s. This would be 
the first step in his self-conquest. But since the self- 
pity mechanism flourishes only in those who have re- 
pressed their great feeling of need of support and the 
nursing of their infantile days, those who most need to 
recognize it never realize it at all. 

We all should ask ourselves just why we crave sym- 
pathy and support, why it is that we cannot stand alone. 
Do we crave sympathy for a real or imaginary evil? If it 
is for an imaginary one, we certainly do not need it; and 
if it is a real one, just what do we receive when we get 
sympathy? Is it strengthening or does it weaken us? Is 
it really a kindness to offer it? 

We should remember that the friends who extend sym- 
pathy almost always have a feeling that we are weak and 
inferior. This is certainly true if we are of the chronic 
variety of sympathy-seeker. We should remember that 
when we seek sympathy we advertise our weakness and 
inability to stand alone, to fight the battle of life. 

We should ask ourselves what fundamental weakness 
of our character is being exhibited to the world in this 
latest emotional outburst, what wholly selfish attribute is 
keeping us from taking our place upon life’s stage in 
the part of a man. Why is it that our interests are wholly 
self-centered? 

Useful action directed toward others would negate 
this attitude; consciousness of the defect would cure it. 

The person who indulges in self-pity needs real hard- 
ship, real suffering, work. 

Most of all, he needs to learn to love. 


Chapter XII 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE SENSITIVE MAN 


The sensitive man is not a sensible man. 
—BaLzac 


Tue psychology of the sensitive man is that of self-love 
of another kind. The destructive features are mostly in 
the negative—the normal adult personality has failed 
to develop. The energy of the primitive instincts has 
been dammed up by fear of the adult level and still finds 
expression in an infantile manner or in bodily tensions. 

Poor John! Poor, sensitive John! He is so sensitive! 
His friends have to be so careful not to hurt his feel- 
ings! How often do we see examples of this type of man, 
and how great is the contrast with the one who can with- 
stand the hard knocks of life! John will bear analysis as 
a type, but you must not let him know that you apply it 
to him. He could not bear it. 

Let us first consider sensitivity, the capacity to receive 
impressions from external objects. The ability to experi- 
ence, convey or occasion sensation is a normal quality of 
living tissue. It is absolutely necessary to life. In fact, 
life depends upon it. During the development of the 
species, certain structures became sensitive to definite 
stimuli. They remain passive to all others. The eye re- 
acts to light waves, the ear to sound, the nose to smell, 
the tongue to taste and the skin to rubbing, pain, pres- 
sure, and so on. In this manner a certain degree of 
specific or peculiar adaptability has become fixed in 
bodily form and instinct. Other tissues have special 
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capacities, such as bone to remain rigid and resist motion, 
and elastic tissue to stretch and contract. 

Experience has determined the proper amount and 
rapidity of reaction to various stimuli and has crystallized 
this reaction into habit. Muscular movement, for in- 
stance, depends upon the proper amount and rapidity 
of muscular action, upon the nicety of the contraction 
and relaxation of opposed muscles. 

In the same manner the individual learns the proper 
sensitivity to be shown in the psychic adjustment. Habit 
is based upon these specific reactions, which should be 
correct in some degree and always in response to proper 
stimuli. Wide variations from these normal reactions 
are always destructive. Excessive joy, for instance, would 
be just as disastrous as severe pain. 

The word sensitivity, however, is also used to denote 
those conditions where normal limitations are exceeded. 
In this sense it indicates a diseased state. There is an 
uncertainty in the kind, or an irregularity in the amount, 
of reaction which either destroys normal habits or builds 
up improper ones. A stimulus may even produce the exact 
reverse of the reaction in health. What should be felt as 
pleasure may be felt as pain; heat, as cold; enjoyment of 
food, as disgust. Again, the amount of reaction may be 
changed so that normal impulses are either excessive or 
not felt at all. 

In the mental sphere also there may be a response to 
unusual stimuli or an abnormal reaction to habitual 
stimuli. Or there may be an undue susceptibility to mental 
influences, such as plain suggestion, hypnotism or mag- 
netism. This must inevitably lead to a failure either in the 
internal adjustment or in the adjustment to the world 
without. 

Variation of sensitivity within certain limitations is a 
normal process. The Greeks described two types of men, 
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the Apollonian and the Dionysian. Under Apollo, the god 
of music, poetry and oratory, the Greeks developed cul- 
ture and refinement. They were contemplative and imagi- 
native, given to lofty introspection; but great men and 
great ideas were few. The Apollonians were necessary to 
read life’s lessons and build its monuments, to create, pre- 
serve and protect. They stood for inadaptability and 
hence for permanency, and lived in strict obedience to in- 
variable rules of religion, laws and morality. Such a 
régime obstructed progress. 

The Dionysians, on the other hand, represented the 
strenuous life and were given to violent activity and strong 
emotions. They lived in the present and gave an outlet to 
vitality and a purpose to life. They were men of action, 
dominated by the impulse to free and to use up energy 
and to destroy, and stood for change with changing 
conditions, the avoidance of the errors of artificial and 
permanent rules, and for progress. After several swings 
of the pendulum between these two types of domination, 
the Apollonian gained permanent ascendancy and Greece 
consequently descended into senility and decay. 

We shall not attempt to say which of these two is 
the higher type. Both are necessary in the social fabric, 
and the happiest individual is probably the one who has 
a proper admixture of these two impulses. Society cannot 
exist when one type becomes too numerous and dominates 
the other to the exclusion of its influence. Too many 
Dionysians lead to war or to revolution; too many Apol- 
lonians, to race degeneration and decadence. Despite this, 
society puts a premium on those extremists who are able 
to become leaders at the correct time. 

John is an extreme Apollonian. If a man is going to 
live Life, he must be inured to fear. The Dionysian must 
have a plentiful supply of the secretion of the adrenal, 
thyroid and other glands which support great physical 
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activity. This the Apollonian does not have, and he is 
further handicapped by having excessive fear integrated 
with the masculine pursuits. He naturally withdraws from 
the shocks of the world, since he is fitted to play the 
lyre but not to follow the blare of trumpets. He avoids 
the frontiers of life and seeks a secluded pursuit, far 
from fear of pain. He feels terror at the sight of blood, 
and considers the Dionysian as vulgarly manly and lack- 
ing in ideals. 

But John is not happy even in this retired position. 
He lacks an outlet for his “will to power” and seeks to 
dominate by craft and intrigue. He never leads the armies 
of the world, but enjoys watching the conflict from afar 
and is willing to direct it. He affects a deep disgust for 
vulgar brawn, and values above everything his esthetic 
temperament. 

John shows certain other characteristics. His sym- 
pathy applies mostly to himself. Practical experience has 
shown that he has an indifferent and unfeeling heart 
toward others, that he can say and do a thousand bitter 
things in his indirect way. But if a single calamity touches 
him, how tender he is! John wants to remain the spoiled 
and petted child of Fate. When he cannot, he reacts by 
getting his “feelings hurted.” Then he sulks until some 
one sympathizes with him. If married, his wife or daugh- 
ter must humor him to make him happy. It is remarkable 
how quickly the attention of some woman dispels his 
troubles. He freely voices his complaints or reacts by pro- 
jecting his self-reproaches in the form of blame. Some 
one else is always at fault. He shows his weakness in 
peevishness and craving for sympathy. Self-pity lessens 
his real worth and makes him still more dependent upon 
his friends. But he wishes to be dependent. 

This “spoiled child” attitude toward life demands that 
he be given everything and denied nothing. He withdraws 
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into that stage of society where he can not only get this 
treatment but also where he can capitalize his feminism. 
The feminine atmosphere suits him best. Women are his 
colleagues. He expects a lavish measure of overcare which 
is best supplied by the maternal interests of his women 
patrons, and is insulted when he does not get it. His in- 
satiable craving for consideration, affection and praise is 
monumental. 

Analytically, John usually proves to be a man who was 
a spoiled child and raised in a feminine atmosphere. Very 
often he was an only or favorite child of fond, doting 
parents, and never grew up. They did not wish him to 
grow up, neither did he wish to. When he was four or 
five years old he was not inspired to stand on his own feet, 
to fight his own battles. He was not trained to “grin and 
bear it” when he failed. He was not taught to admit to 
himself his failures and to study how to turn defeats into 
victories. He ran crying home to mama when Charlie took 
his marbles and Susie took his cookie. “Tied to his 
mother’s apron-strings” was the verdict then, and—if 
mama isn’t here now, he must find a substitute. 

Still more disastrous for John is the fact that he was 
so trained that excessive fear was integrated with the 
masculine pursuits of a boy. Instead of being encouraged 
to compete with his playmates he was sympathized with 
and withdrawn from the conflict. He found the masculine 
atmosphere filled with danger and pain. So did his mother. 
He must not go skating; he might catch cold. Playing 
marbles would get his hands and clothes soiled. And be- 
sides, it might lead to swapping or playing marbles “for 
keeps.” Making collections was full of danger; he might 
fall from the apple-tree. Hunting and fishing were cruel 
sports. Boxing and the art of self-defense was vulgar 
and would certainly make a bully of him. Swimming was 
a dangerous art; he might drown. As for putting his arm 
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around a girl and dancing! Holy horrors! What might 
it not lead to? 

Playing with the little girls was such a good thing. 
Such a refined atmosphere. When he came home, there 
were music and books and embroideries and artistic things, 
and most of all there was—morTHER. 

As a result of his training, John developed a long list 
of weaknesses and character defects. His attitude toward 
life is a mask, a guise behind which he hides his inferiori- 
ties for the masculine réle. His “sensitiveness” is a defense 
behind which he hides his inability to play his part in life, 
the part of being a man. Fear of being a man has been so 
integrated or trained into his nature that he has aban- 
doned the attempt to be one. In order to prove this, ask 
him to do something which will expose him to danger and 
watch his reactions, analyze his excuses! Try to force 
him into a dangerous situation and watch him turn pale 
or get angry. We have learned that anger results from 
fear. 

We must inquire into the mental mechanisms and the 
emotional state underlying these reactions. It is evident 
that John either was born with his difficulties or else de- 
veloped them during childhood. If he was born with them, 
we cannot do much for him. Many men are “unwise in 
the choice of their ancestors,” and it is sometimes a 
fatal mistake. 

But the inherited danger from this source has been 
greatly overestimated. It is much more likely that John, 
after the manner of so many others, is only blaming his 
trouble on his ancestors in order to escape the personal 
responsibility for his weaknesses. The dead cannot de- 
fend themselves! It is truly remarkable how many per- 
sons will seriously believe that a man can inherit this or 
that character trait (such as alcoholism, criminal or 
other destructive tendencies for which a defense is 
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needed !), but will laugh heartily when asked if a man 
can also inherit his religion and his politics! They do not 
realize that the latter are as much character traits as the 
former! 

The parents do, however, exert the most important in- 
fluence in the early training of the child, and it is in that 
respect that man may be most unwise in the choice of his 
parents. John’s trouble is not inherited but a matter of 
training. If he has a wish to conquer himself he can still 
do so. For such as these we shall try to outline the mental 
processes involved. 

The mental mechanisms concerned in the development 
of personality were discussed in an earlier chapter. Ap- 
plying what was there said, it is apparent that a large 
part of the emotions associated with John’s personal ego 
have remained at a childhood or pre-adolescent level. 
They did not develop sufficiently to find expression appro- 
priate to a person of adult age. 

Now our original observation of John was that he is 
very sensitive. His ego reacts excessively to normal stimuli 
which would not disturb a well-poised and well-integrated 
man. He is very tender and hyper-irritable—very differ- 
ent from Cowper, who wrote: 


A moral, sensible, and well-bred man 
Will not affront me,—and no other can. 


We might as truthfully write of him: “Being a moral, 
sensible and well-bred man, Cowper could not be affronted 
(except by a man of his own type and such a man would 
not).” 

How very different is John! He is affronted by nearly 
everything and everybody; that is, he reacts abnormally 
because of his faulty emotional training. John’s ego re- 
minds us of a sore finger—it is always getting bumped. 
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We strike our healthy fingers many times a day but do 
not notice it. The question is, “Why is John so sensitive, 
and how can he get over it?” 

We shall later see that sensitiveness is a form of flight 
which consists of the sequence of a motion which impinges 
on a hypersensitive ego stirring up resistance and induc- 
ing a conflict of opposite emotions with the repression of 
the weaker. This repression is so carried on that the 
external disturbance which excites these emotions is 
lessened. Sometimes the environment is changed, as kill- 
ing or removing an enemy; sometimes by avoiding the 
stimulus. In either case sensitiveness is a form of flight 
from an ego-activity which cannot dominate the environ- 
ment as an adult should be able to do. This is the im- 
portant fact. In other words, it is a flight from the world 
into itself. Such an ego is inferior from the standpoint 
of its ability to adjust to itself and also to the world. 

Most persons have their childhood struggle between 
the demands of the world and their selfish wishes. The 
vital energy may travel one or other of two paths: the 
one constructive and leading outward and upward in 
the way of altruism and progress; the other destructive 
and leading inward and backward in the way of selfish- 
ness. The one ends in the fullness of life, reality—creation 
and immortality; the other, in failure, destruction and 
death. From a practical standpoint, most persons arrive 
at the greatest amount of happiness when the twe streams 
are combined—that is, in dowmg what they wish in a 
manner that is acceptable to the demands of society. In 
any case, there must be a progressive giving up of the 
feeling of omnipotence. 

In the adult these two pathways represent instinctive 
tendencies as turned inward and hence unproductive on 
the one hand, and these tendencies as modified and limited 
to the constructive ends of the social level on the other. 
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One path leads to death as the goal, the other to life and 
accomplishment; the emotions concerned are the ambi- 
valent love-fear, the only difference being that fear is 
dominant in the first case and love in the second. 

Between these two tendencies there is a never-ending 
conflict. Happy indeed is the man who early makes an 
adjustment—that is, resigns his selfish wishes in favor of 
the demands of the Herd. If he does not, the constant 
internal conflict increases the acuteness of his feeling of 
consciousness even to the degree of being painful—he is 
filled with fear and anxiety. This feeling is a sign of 
failure to make an adjustment and remains until a com- 
promise is made. 

We have shown that fear results when instinctive action 
is blocked. In this sense, fear represents a feeling of in- 
ability to cope with the vicissitudes of life, a fear of 
failure in the life struggle to dominate the environment, 
a feeling of inadequacy and inferiority, a lack of feeling 
of the ability to create, to do and win. It represents just 
the opposite of Henley’s exalting and triumphant song. 
~ Pain and fear have won in the battle with pleasure and 
hope, and all of the physical disease, the unproductive 
habits, the nervous symptoms and mental flights which 
are continuously necessary to keep this ego safeguarded 
from further contact with the world have developed. 

Such flights may be successful, provided the distor- 
tion of the personality is great enough. They demand the 
seclusion of a hermit, but most persons cannot maintain 
such a réle. Contact with the world is necessary, at times 
at least. This unavoidable contact becomes more and more 
distressing, so that an increased painfulness of the ego 
is the most prominent manifestation of oversensitiveness. 

The greatest obstacle to a man’s readjustment lies 
in the fact that every realization of the cause of the 
conflict is painful. There is, therefore, a constant struggle 
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to keep it unconscious—that is, to keep the feeling of 
inability, inadequacy and inferiority of the ego itself from 
becoming conscious. Every attempt to make it conscious 
brings on an increased acuteness of the feeling of pain 
and fear, with increased sensitiveness. 

It will easily be seen how such a state of affairs strikes 
most easily at his feeling of masculinity, so that John 
runs away from the aggressive life of competition with 
other men because he cannot overcome his feeling of in- 
feriority when thrown with them. This leads to a pro- 
nounced feeling of shame, one of the most annoying of the 
Fear-Devils. Sensitiveness, his method of securing a place 
of safety, is a quality far below par with men, but at 
a great premium with women. He is a colleague with them 
—one of them. 

But—and this is most unfortunate for John—his “will 
to power,” his desire to become self-sufficient still con- 
tinues. He is torn between these two never-ending and re- 
lentless forces. He is, however, no more unfortunate than 
his brothers in this respect. All men must face this situa- 
tion. Those who fail to solve it remain neurotic or unde- 
veloped in some manner. It was intended for us to be 
ground between these two millstones; progress and 
spiritualization are the grist. 

The reader may think that this picture has been over- 
drawn, that John is a rare occurrence. But we know that 
the only danger is that he may not be painted in colors 
vivid enough. Every psychiatrist in the land could point 
to many persons who have made a permanent flight from 
society and will remain insane all of their lives because 
of just these mechanisms. Every specialist in nervous dis- 
orders spends most of his time trying to relieve the suffer- 
ing of neurotics of all classes who fall in this category. 
Every criminologist knows that the picture is all too 


true. 
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A few examples will be cited. The writer has several 
times been told by insane boys that they would rather 
stay the remainder of their lives in a ward in a hospital 
for mental cases than face the social ostracism which 
their race meets in this land of equality of ours! Many 
others state that they have not been able to surmount 
the feeling of shame of a parent (with whom they have 
identified themselves). Others are too sensitive to live in 
the social world because of the physical looks. Cyrano de 
Bergerac, with his huge nose, is a type often found among 
life’s failures. Still others say that they are unable to 
take up the struggle with life because of their poor educa- 
tion. Many others admit that they feel so inferior to other 
men that they are unable to enter active competition with 
them. 

How many men enter institutions after financial fail- 
ures! A terrible young train bandit was recently captured. 
He turned out to be a bashful boy who held up trains to 
keep himself certain that he was not afraid to do so! 
Miles Standish was not the only hypersensitive lover, and 
the henpecked husband can be developed by a shrew only 
because of his childhood training (ego-sensitiveness) with 
reference to women. 

The number of less severe cases of hypersensitiveness 
of the ego is legion. Blushing, bashfulness, self-conscious- 
ness, stuttering and awkwardness in the presence of others 
are common examples of internal stress due to it. 

Ego-sensitiveness is often the determining factor in 
selecting a vocation, in success or failure, habits, traits 
and all other activities of life. The statement of the person 
himself in regard to his sensitiveness is, however, only a 
rationalization, his excuse. Behind this is the faulty emo- 
tional training of childhood, which is the real cause. The 
behavior must be carefully analyzed and its motive de- 
termined. It is often the opposite of what one would sup- 
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pose. The chronic joker, for instance, is usually a man 
who feels compelled to make fun at the other fellow’s 
expense in order to protect his own sensitive self. It is a 
projection of his sensitiveness. But he cannot stand to 
have the joke turned on him; he is angered immediately! 


The prevention of oversensitiveness, like other char- 
acter distortions, is much easier than its cure. It is a 
matter of training and education of the emotions in child- 
hood, the greatest problem before the race at the present 
time. 

In the relief of the adult who has been caught in this 
predicament, the most important and most difficult step is 
to make him conscious of his trait. Since oversensitiveness 
is found mostly in those who have repressed both the 
realization and the causes which produce it, all of us 
should assume that perhaps we unconsciously belong in 
this class. We are then in a better attitude of mind to 
approach self-analysis than if we assume definitely that 
we are not. As a matter of fact, few of us will be mistaken 
entirely. 

Every one should ask himself if he may not be over- 
sensitive in some way. If he searches diligently he is 
almost certain to realize that he is exceedingly sensitive 
about something. Now this is a step of great importance. 

Perhaps he will discover it more quickly if he asks 
himself if he shows oversensitiveness in reference to his 
race or parentage. To his personal looks or education, 
To his ability to meet and compete with men. To his 
financial success. Tio his home surroundings—and so on 
through all of the chief fields of life’s activities. 

Every one should ask himself if his feelings are easily 
hurt; and if so, by whom, man or woman? In what way 
are they hurt? What balm does he seek for them and from 
whom? The solace betrays the weakness. 
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He should ask himself if he craves sympathy, and de- 
termine for what he wishes it, from whom and why. These 
are his weak spots. 

He should ask himself if he is running away from the 
world in his occupation. Does he face his social respon- 
sibilities, his duty as a citizen? What weakness is he 
protecting? 

He should remember that his sensitiveness betrays, yes, 
advertises his failure; that it is only a mask for his feel- 
ings of inability, inadequacy and inferiority, his lack of 
aggressive, masculine qualities; that it is a childish trait 
of an emotional dependent. He may then realize that 
sympathy and praise are leeches that feed upon the red 
blood of manhood, that they weaken him. 

Having progressed thus far, he is then in a position 
to analyze the ego sensations which have distorted his 
personality—to start that reconstruction which will force 
him to admit his inadequacy and inferiority, and struggle 
to overcome them; to make him recognize his lack of ag- 
gressive masculine qualities, and struggle to gain them. 

The cure is in conquering self—in altruism, in the 
love of others, in the use of life’s energy to make others 
happy. 

There is no Shame-Devil near this goal; it is the Royal 
Road to Happiness! 


Chapter XIII 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE GLOBE-TROTTER 


They change their sky, not their mind, who cross the sea. 
A busy idleness possesses us: we seek a happy life, with ships 
and carriages: the object of our search is present with us. 

—Horace—Epistles 1, 11, 27 


THE subject of globe-trotting, although apparently trite, 
affords us a most interesting scientific study. We shall 
find that the motive for traveling is by no means simple, 
but involves some of the most profound psychological 
mechanisms. This might have been suspected from the 
great interest shown in it both by ancient and modern 
poets. Nearly all of the great epic poems have combined 
wandering with love or with some other powerful emotion. 

The word to travel has two distinct meanings. The 
first is to move in a given direction from point to point. 
There is no indecision in movement or intent. This is a 
perfectly norma] desire. 

When surveyed from this aspect, traveling affords one 
of the best means of rest, recreation, education and broad- 
ening of one’s views. We do not need to elaborate upon the 
features that relieve fatigue, the rejuvenation from new 
scenes, the easily acquired new facts. It gives an oppor- 
tunity to compare other levels of society with one’s own. 
It regulates or corrects our imagination ; we see the actual 
reality, and, instead of thinking how things might be, 
now see them as they are. 

A journey taken for recreation is usually a relatively 
short one, and the traveler returns to his home greatly 
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relieved. After all, there is no place like home. Old tasks 
are taken up with renewed vigor and clearer vision. The 
journey has refreshed and invigorated him for the pur- 
suit of the serious things of life. His experience, however, 
is quite different from that of the perpetual traveler or 
wanderer. 

The second meaning of traveling suggests a rover, 
rambler, vagrant or vagabond without any certain course 
and with no definite object in view. Wanderlust is really 
universal, and the globe-trotter with a passion for travel 
is now gratifying a childhood ideal present in the heart 
of nearly every man. There is an inexplicable desire to 
see what is “over there.” This wish is gradually lost dur- 
ing development and is replaced by curiosity of a more 
esthetic type. The normal man therefore regards the per- 
petual traveler as abnormal. 

Our history of this form of traveling starts with the 
wandering tribes of Israel. The roaming Phenician sailors 
established the first commerce, and the Latins introduced 
the first Mediterranean blood into the British isles. The 
wandering Norse felt the urge which resulted in the con- 
quest of Britain and the discovery of America. Columbus, 
Marco Polo, Henry Hudson and a thousand others have 
added their conquests from east to west, while still others 
are now interested in going around the Poles. Back of 
all of this is the wandering of the Oriental into Europe, 
and if the history of the earth were known it would prob- 
ably show that these waves of human migration have been 
going on for millions of years. 

These wanderings have been so universal that they can 
be explained only by assuming a general inherent human 
motive. When man cannot wander physically he projects 
himself in his thoughts. Tied down by his physical limi- 
tations, he wanders over the universe through his tele- 
scope, and into the structure of atoms through his 
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microscope. He wanders through the endless future— 
eternity—in his religion and into the beginningless past in 
geology, paleontology and the other sciences. 

Wanderlust is defined as a strong or wnconquerable 
longing for or impulse toward wandering or traveling. 
This definition, however, gives no information as to the 
object sought or the motives impelling it, emphasizing 
only the unconquerable impulse to search for something. 
Analytic psychology alone has been able to explain what 
the wanderer is seeking. We shall see that most “travel- 
ing” is really only wandering. 

Human interest in wanderers has always been fasci- 
nating because of their influence in shaping the affairs 
of races and nations. The sun is at once the most power- 
ful material influence in the world and the greatest sym- 
bolic wanderer or traveler. Naturally, it has played an 
important réle in all mundane affairs and has represented 
either a symbol of the god or the god himself. Sun-worship 
was the first religion. The races of mankind have irre- 
sistibly followed his westward course. Comets and meteors 
always excite the greatest interest. We wonder if Mars 
is inhabited, if we could ever reach the other planets, 
if we can communicate with them! Who could pass with- 
out interest an ox-cart traveling from coast to coast? 

By far the most instructive psychic wanderer is the 
legendary “Wandering Jew.” A wide-spread medieval 
legend relates that Ahasver was condemned to wander un- 
til the end of the world. He is to wander undying upon 
the earth until Christ’s second coming, until Judgment 
Day. The most common version, which was Oriental in its 
origin, is that Jesus stopped for an instant while on his 
way to Calvary, before the door of a cobbler named 
Joannes Butta Deus, who struck at Christ and drove Him 
away, saying, “Why dost thou tarry here?” Jesus replied, 
“T go away, but tarry thou till I come again.” Thaddeus 
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became undying, since at the end of each century he 
suffers a sickness which rejuvenates him to the age of 
thirty! 

There are two other facts concerning Ahasver which are 
of great interest. He was gifted with supernatural wis- 
dom, and secondly his cruelty was changed to repentance. 
The double meaning of words and the bi-valency of emo- 
tions explain this latter fact, as well as the fact that 
according to one version the “Wandering Jew” was the 
“God-smiter,” while the Spanish referred to him as “John 
Hope-in-God !” 

In the legend of the “Flying Dutchman” the sea-cap- 
tain’s shade was condemned to sail the high seas in a 
spectral ship. His vessel could be told from all others by 
sailing against a head wind with full sails set, and the 
sight of it was a bad omen to sailors. He had blasphe- 
mously sworn that he would round the Cape of Good 
Hope if it took until Judgment Day. 

There are many examples of wandering mentioned in 
the Bible. It will serve our present purpose to mention 
that of Jacob, the pampered and petted younger son of an 
unscrupulous mother, who early in life developed the de- 
sire to sweep before him, by fair or foul means, all ob- 
stacles to his ambition. His brotherly love fell an early 
prey to his desires when he bartered them for his brother’s 
birthright. He followed this by obtaining from his father 
a blessing which was intended for his brother, who was a 
tender of the flocks and a man of powerful physique. 
There is sufficient evidence to support the idea that 
Jacob felt very inferior to his brother, too weak to face 
any physical or mental competition with him. He be- 
came a fugitive to escape punishment for his base decep- 
tion and fraud. 

Pursued by fear and unhappiness, and filled with feel- 
ings of inferiority, he wandered about and through 
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trickery finally gained possession of his uncle’s herds 
and flocks. (It was Frederick Nietzsche who pointed out 
the repeated recurrence in adult life of the fundamental 
conflicts of the ego.) The flight was not successful. Drawn 
toward the place of his birth, he offered his brother his 
herds, his wives, his all, hoping to appease his wrath. He 
even sacrificed his dearly bought patriarchal authority! 

Jacob had often appealed to God in the past and had 
received consolation. Finally, he dislocated his hip and 
now felt that his brother would have compassion on him. 
He was now too inferior to be an object of vengeance; he 
had actually become an object of pity. Now he found 
peace in attaining the Unknown (the religious experi- 
ence). Jacob’s first flight should have removed him from 
his physical danger had this flight been primarily due 
to fright. But fear of the wrath of his brother does not 
explain the character distortions which occurred later. 
They were psychic or mental flights and were due to moral 
fear. 

The motive for wandering in many other instances 
proves to be the pursuit of a something. It may be en- 
tirely unknown to the wanderer or it may have a highly 
religious or mythological character. In Kipling’s “Kim,” 
the Lama, famed for his wise and saintly spirit yet 
“bound on the Wheel,” spends his life int hunting for the 
“River of the Arrow”! Perhaps the best example of this 
motive of the search for the Unknown is the motive in the 
question of the search for the Holy Grail. Only those 
who were chaste in thought, word and act could undertake 
the quest of the chalice. If approached by any persons 
save those perfectly pure and good, the Grail vanished. Its 
keepers having become impure, the Grail disappeared and 
was sought by many knights. It is quite evident to us that 
the Grail was a symbol of an inward state of perfection 


and purity. 
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In these examples we have shown wandering as a pun- 
ishment and as a means of purification. It is quite evident 
that in all of them the real object sought was unknown to 
the seeker, that it was a symbol for an inner state. 

All classes of society provide their quota of wanderers, 
examples of “the globe-trotter with a passion for travel.” 
It is thus described in the rich; in the poor it is plain 
“hoboism.” Yet rich and poor do not differ save in the 
methods of travel and in the excuses they make for not 
being able to stay at home and face life’s problems. 

The hotels of the world flourish by the patronage of 
the relatively rich globe-trotter, the one who pays his 
way. The tourist crop supports whole nations! In Alpine 
hut and hotels in all parts of the world, some luxurious, 
some very unpretentious, some stationary, some floating, 
the typical globe-trotter is found. 

But the hobo is by no means forgotten in the scheme 
of things. There is (or was) an excavation in the slag 
of a smelter near Denver, Colorado, which converts it 
into a comfortable cave, sheltered from the cold blasts of 
winter. Through the center a stream of water flows and 
collects in a pool just below the cave. It has been used to 
cool the slag, and the year round is warm and heavily 
impregnated with sulphur. The molten slag poured over 
the edge of the dump provides light by night and serves 
as a cook-stove by day, heating the cave to a comfortable 
temperature! What more could any tramp wish? Free 
lodging with heat and light, kitchenette and sulphur baths 
at all hours! Two or three tin cans for boiling, and a tin 
plate for frying food, will be found in the corner, left by 
the previous guests. It is called “Hobo’s Paradise.” 

This is one of the more simple places provided for the 
comfort of the wanderer. More sumptuous accommoda- 
tions are found in other places, At Abergavenny, Mon- 
mouthshire, England, there is a luxurious hotel for 
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tramps, it is said. Push-buttons, attendants, spring mat- 
tresses, hot baths and hot suppers are available! If ill, 
the tramp may have his supper brought to his bedside. In 
return for these luxuries he is supposed to milk a cow or 
two, feed the pigs and chop so many sticks of wood. 

Something of the analytic psychology of the wanderer 
has been indicated. The actual mechanisms of going from 
one place to another are not simple. In the first place 
they are always doubly motivated. The person not only 
does not wish to be where he or she is, but also wishes 
to be somewhere else. 

The first motive of this double innervation is a 
negative wish: “J do not wish to be here. I do not find 
that which makes me happy. I wish to be rid of the present 
situation, its lack of love, or my past, its responsibilities, 
its lack of outlet for my ‘will to power,’ its interference 
with my selfish wishes.” This motive is often repressed so 
that the person is wholly unconscious of it. 

The second motive is: “I wish to go there because 
.’ One of many reasons are then added. All of them 
are sufficient justification to the person himself, but are 
very transparent rationalizations to another. They are 
all excuses which betray the real motive. 

The journey usually has a subconscious motive—it 
usually fulfils a wish; but this wish is not a conscious 
wish, as it seems to be. Wandering is a flight in which 
the person is continuously running away from, and avoid- 
ing contact with, his own painfully sensitive self. This 
painful self, however, always accompanies the wanderer ; 
hence the flight is continuous. And the reason this self 
is so painful is because it has attached to it an ungrati- 
fied wish, a desire for a thing which is probably not there 
at all—at least, it is never found when the wanderer gets 
there. It still remains just ahead of him—There! 
Analysis shows that both of these motives are necessary 
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to initiate a move. Either one alone is insufficient. We do 
not go “there” if “here” is very attractive; and when 
“here” has ceased to make us happy, we do not go 
“there” unless it is attractive. 

The analysis of the unconscious motive varies with the 
school of psychiatry to which one belongs. It can be 
analyzed on seven or eight levels. Those who interpret 
it on the symbolic level, for instance, see an analogy with 
the sun, setting in the evening and reborn in the morn- 
ing. The wanderer identifies himself with the sun. The de- 
sire for death and rebirth has been traced by them to the 
love of, the mother or her substitute. The search is for 
the “mother-image,” the person on whom the boy was de- 
pendent in his babyhood. Each person is, however, a law 
unto himself; and such motives, while following general 
lines, may vary. Others see the sun as a symbol of power, 
creation or spiritualization. 

Back of all this, however, is the search for that which 
every man has in his heart, 1nFriniry, the UNKNOWN, or 
still more definitely, that place or condition which will 
give to him that expansion of consciousness characterized 
by freedom from fear and pain, and best defined as 
PERSONAL and COSMIC LOVE, 

The understanding of these motives for travel is of 
great practical importance. The passion is often periodic 
in the time of the year. Many persons are afflicted in 
the spring; others are attacked at that time of the 
year when their unconscious wishes can be gratified if 
they go “there.” Physicians will be amply repaid for 
whatever study they make of Wanderlust, since a host of 
persons, without being able to understand why, are con- 
tinually on the move. One reason after another is given 
for going. It is plainly a part of a neurosis. These per- 
sons are always unhappy where they are, and believe 
that they would be more happy or successful somewhere 
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else. After arriving at their new destination, “there” is 
still ahead of them. They cannot settle down. The reason 
is, of course, an unconscious one within themselves. 

But this flight from reality and the distortions of 
character which it has caused does not cease on the re- 
turn to the home. Their going on this trip must be justi- 
fied in some manner and the ground paved immediately for 
another trip. This is tremendgusly difficult to do. If 
the present trip can be justified on the grounds of a gain 
in health, it must not be too great a gain or else there 
would be no need for another trip in the near future. Oh, 
here is a plot for the most astute playwright! 

Just as these excuses and reasons for going at an- 
other time are all rationalizations, so are the stories 
told mental mechanisms. The unconscious search for the 
UNKNOWN colors all of them. They have a great deal of 
the expansive fantasy connected with them. How mon- 
strous are some of them! Of course, he had a wonderful 
time. And then he launches into a tale characterized by a 
falsification of memory over which he has no control! 
The Edam cheeses on the docks at Rotterdam; the bust 
of Hercules in the Pitti Gallery ; the golden chariot wheels 
found on the anchor when it was pulled up after a terrific 
gale in the Suez Canal, and which was undoubtedly left 
there by Pharaoh’s hosts pursuing the children of Israel ; 
and the native Italians dancing the “tarantula” at Sor- 
rento! It was really a liberal education! Very likely he has 
affected a taste for a monocle, a cane or sour wine. He 
really should have been born a millionaire so that he 
could spend the remainder of his life in this manner. But 
instead of that he is forced to return to the humdrum 
existence of being a more or less useful citizen. 

We have thus far sought the motive of a wanderer who 
has actually gone on a missionless journey. There are, 
however, many persons who have the same motives and 
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yet never leave home. They are terribly restless and 
always “on the go,” flitting from one thing to another, 
from this to that diversion, always seeking “pleasure,” 
or, better still, “for something that will give them a thrill” 
or something that will break the deadly monotony of their 
lives. They spend year after year in this state of mind, 
in a worthless, purposeless existence. Every new fad is 
taken up with great enthusiasm; perhaps they will be able 
to find in it something satisfying. But each new excitement 
soon wears out and another must be found. They cannot 
be made to assume a serious attitude toward life’s respon- 
sibilities. They are likely to call themselves “bohemians.” 

The nomadic individual usually has no fixed purpose 
in life except in remaining nomadic, and rarely accumu- 
lates anything for himself. The nomadic races leave noth- 
ing for civilization and posterity. Their lives seem to 
be thoroughly selfish. They have no cities and, compara- 
tively speaking, no culture, architecture, art or religion. 
We shall hope that they will find in their unidentified 
death the unKNown for which they have so diligently 
sought during life. 

The moral of the chapter is that we should all try to 
determine our motives for going here and there. Are we 
going for rest, recreation, a change of scene, for educa- 
tional purposes? Can we honestly say that our going is a 
good investment toward making a successful issue of the 
goal of life? If so, very well. But how often is it so? When 
we ask ourselves this question we are much more likely to 
realize that we are merely chasing a will-o’-the-wisp, a 
phantom, an unknown something. 

What is our unconquerable longing for? What are we 
running away from? Why are we dissatisfied with “here” ? 
Why does “there” look so promising? We must, of course, 
realize that here merely stirs up unpleasant emotions be- 
cause of something within us, and that there stirs up 
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more pleasant ones because we respond in that manner. 
The emotion is within us—but experience has shown us 
all that when we arrived there it almost never was what 
we expected it to be! 

Only when we analyze our motives can we keep from 
getting into a state where we may stay too long in one 
place because we are afraid to move or trust ourselves 
in a new one, or else go to the other extreme of changing 
without cause or mature consideration. Many opportuni- 
ties will be lost at either extreme. 

One thing definite may be said: aimless wandering is a 
waste of time, and a minute is man’s most valuable 
possession. 

Lost fortunes, health, loved ones perhaps, may be 
regained; but the squandered day is gone forever. This 
reminds us of the closing lines of Kipling’s “If”: 


If you can fill the unforgiving minute 

With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 

Yours is the Earth and everything that’s in it, 
And—which is more—you'll be a Man, my son! 


Part Ill 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE EMOTIONS 


If there be no nobility of descent, all the more indispensable 
is it that there should be nobility of ascent,—a character in 
them that bear rule so fine and high and pure that as men 
come within the circle of its influence they involuntarily pay 
homage to that which is the one pre-eminent distinction, THE 
ROYALTY OF VIRTUE. 

—Bishop Henry Copman Porrer 


To reform a world, to reform a nation, no wise man will 
undertake; and all but foolish men know that the only solid, 
tho a far slower reformation, is what each man begins and 
perfects on himself. 


—CaRLYLE 


Chapter XIV 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF GETTING ON WITH OTHERS 


This above all: to thine own self be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
—SHAKESPEARE 


Ler us now turn to the consideration of the constructive 
emotions. It will be a much more pleasant task than the 
study of the destructive ones, since our attention will be 
centered on the dominant constructive phases of life. 

This new point of view will change even the atmos- 
phere surrounding the subject and excite in the reader 
quite a different feeling tone. Love, the dominant emo- 
tion of the constructive phases of life, will replace the 
Fear-Devils which tear down character and destroy social 
units. It is also an unconscious Titan, but thrives in the 
most esthetic social atmosphere rather than in the dark- 
ness of personal ignorance and superstition. Optimism and 
hope will replace pessimism and depression; happiness and 
joy will be emphasized instead of pain and fear. 

The psychology of getting along with others was 
chosen to open the discussion of the constructive emo- 
tions because it is so broad in its scope. It really involves 
the consideration of all of man’s social relationships, and 
should develop a system of social conduct, a science of 
soeial ethics. We may ask: What are the fundamental 
principles involved? 

Some one has said that if a thing happens once it 
may be an accident; if it happens twice, it may be a 
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coincidence; if it happens three times, there is design. 
This general principle is certainly applicable to getting 
along with others. If a man cannot get along with a few 
persons with whom he comes in contact, it may be their 
fault. But if there are many with whom he cannot get 
along, and if this trait is continued over a long period 
of time, there is certainly some very definite reason within 
the man himself. 

Getting on with others is a subject so much written 
about that it is hackneyed and trite. Our first thought is 
that we certainly should “keep on friendly terms” with 
everybody. But conflict is the very essence of progress, 
and this idea suggests that the whole subject deserves 
serious consideration. 

Whether or not vital conflict between individuals and 
nations can and should be avoided is an open ques- 
tion; we are not especially concerned with it here. It 
is certain, however, that most of our social relationships 
are encumbered with a great deal of wseless conflict which 
can and should be eliminated. It is this purposeless 
friction which makes so much smoke that we cannot see 
the main issues of the battle of life. Another definition 
of getting along with others, “to contrive to prosper and 
avoid disaster,” suggests that if one does get along he has 
developed an unusual capacity along this line. 

Some persons pay no attention to getting on with 
others, tramping roughshod over the feelings of every 
one with whom they come in contact. Others try so des- 
perately to get on that they resort to means which are 
more destructive than the friction would have been. In 
order to gain popularity, men often cramp themselves, 
fawning to social leaders, cringing to the powerful, being 
subservient to their superiors, retiring to the background 
of life and not daring for fear of making a mistake. It 
often means that one is forced to surrender one’s per- 
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sonality or worse in order to get on in a certain situation, 
when self-respect demands that one get out. 

Others willingly demoralize themselves to gain their 
ends. There is a wonderful bit of psychology on get- 
ting on with others by such a course in “A Sentimental 
Journey” by Laurence Sterne. Standing in a dark 
passage leading from the Opéra-Comique in Paris, he 
hears a beggar demand a twelve-sous piece for the love 
of heaven. The two maiden ladies, of perhaps thirty-six 
and forty, to whom the request was made gave an excla- 
mation of astonishment at the largeness of the alms asked. 
The beggar won the battle of wits without a struggle 
with no other weapon than bald, shameless flattery. He 
could ask no less from ladies of their rank! When they 
said they had no change, he retorted: ‘Then multiply the 
joys you can give to others without change. Nature has 
been bountiful to you, be bountiful to a poor man. My 
fair lady, what is it but your goodness and humanity 
which makes your bright eyes so sweet, that they outshine 
the morning even in this dark passage? and what was it 
which made the Marquis de Santerre and his brother say 
so much of you both as they just passed by?” 

The ladies were much affected. Each wished to give the 
money for charity and finally ended by both giving the 
amount asked! 

The Rev. Mr. Sterne had learned a lesson: the secret 
of the beggar’s success was flattery. He met the Marquis 
de B , who would like to be known for his feats of 
chivalry. Indeed, he would like to take a trip to England 
to meet the English ladies. “Stay where you are, I be- 
seech you. The English gentlemen can scarce get a kind 
look from them as it is.”” He was invited to dinner. 

Then began a studied course of flattery. He praised a 
noted official which gained him an invitation where he met 
the Madam V. and won her lifetime gratitude by convinc- 
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ing her that she had not lost her charms for men, al- | 
though he was apparently discussing religion, so adroitly 
did he use his new-found weapon. 

He was much sought after. During a profound dis- 
course, when he evidently had the younger men beyond 
their depth, he was taken arm in arm by a young noble- 
man, and, in the farthest corner of the room, told that 
he was wearing his solitaire pinned too straight about his 
neck! His self-appointed mentor concluded: “But a word 
to the wise’— “And from the wise, Monsieur le Count, 
is enough,” was the quick retort given with a profound 
bow. The Count now embraced him with great ardor! 

He was the talk of Paris for three weeks! “And at this 
price I could have eaten and drank and been merry all 
the days of my life at Paris; but *twas a dishonest reck- 
oning—I grew ashamed of it—It was the gain of a slave 
—every sentiment of honour revolted against it—I lan- 
guished for those of Nature: and one night, after a most 
vile prostitution of myself to half a dozen different peo- 
ple, I grew sick—went to bed.” He ordered the horses 
and set out the next morning for Italy! 

The matter of getting on with others is of great prac- 
tical importance even though we refuse to resort to such 
methods. We may make a commonplace maxim that no 
“matter how big the man, how honestly he works, he can- 
not be a leader and get on with others unless he “rubs 
them the right way.” And in order to do this he must 
understand them well, he must know human nature. This 
does not mean that he never finds a time when he refuses 
to get along without friction, when self-respect or self- 
preservation may not force him to fight. His attitude is: 


Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel; but being in, 
Bear ’t that the opposed may beware of thee. 
—Shakespeare. 
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This ability to handle others well, however, must come, 
not from any practised or assumed virtues, but from a 
noble nature within, from a stanch character. A real 
leader must be human, very human. 

Men vary in their social adaptability and reactions. 
Some are in trouble all of the time; others are conspicu- 
ous only by the absence of anything obtrusive. Experi- 
ence shows that the stronger the man, the more easily 
he gets along, and that personal weakness is usually the 
cause of failure. 

Let us first consider persons of the latter type, those 
who are “always in hot water.” They have always been 
in trouble, and have profited so little by the experience 
that there is every probability that they will continue 
to be in trouble. Withal, they are often rather light- 
hearted, although easily provoked to anger or tears, and 
usually have unreasonable dislikes. They seem to court 
trouble in various ways. They are usually the center 
of the group, often monopolizing the conversation in 
a dogmatic expression of their views, which are aired 
with an attitude of finality in a high-pitched voice that 
can be heard above all others. Yet many are childlike 
and confiding, sharing their sorrows and joys easily 
with friend or new-comer. Others are tempestuous and 
turbulent, change occupations frequently, move from 
place to place, blame their misfortunes on others, and 
feel that the world is against them. In more» ways than 
one they are bulls-in-a-china-shop. There are many other 
variations. 

Most of us have had experience with friends of this 
kind. One of them comes to our office to borrow a little 
money to tide him over until he can get a new position. 
We ask: “What is the matter? I thought you were work- 
ing for Smyth and doing well!” “I was, but I could not 
get along with him. I told him time after time that he 
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wasn’t running the business right, that if he would listen 
to me he could double his out-of-town orders. But he 
couldn’t seem to change his old-fashioned ways. Finally, 
we had a row and I quit.” Now we know our friend to be a 
very competent man and realize that it wasn’t what he 
had done but the unfortunate way in which he did it 
that cost him his job. 

Another man asked us to read a letter which he had 
written to his wife, condemning her in violent terms and 
calling her a baby who had gone home to mother. “I 
can’t seem to make her act like a grown-up woman!” 
When asked what he was going to do with the letter, he 
retorted: “What would you do with it?” He really ex- 
pected us to advise him to send it, but our answer made 
him stop to think. “Now that you have written it, and 
gotten the mad out of your system, I’d throw it into the 
waste-paper basket!” He did so rather impulsively, and 
then asked savagely, but with a smile of expectation: 
“What would you do now?” What a challenge there was in 
that “now”! “Wire her some flowers and write nothing!” 
The wife came back and they started over again. 

How many, many variations of this theme are seen in 
daily life! 

The one who is entirely unaware of the impression he 
makes undoubtedly excites more sympathy and respect 
than the one who tries in vain to keep out of trouble. 
The very first thing which impresses us about each is 
that he means well and usually does not know why he an- 
tagonizes others as he does. The second is that he is so 
thoroughly self-centered and self-absorbed (egotistical, 
conceited, selfish, if you like!) that he never thinks 
enough about the other fellow’s feelings to take the trou- 
ble to watch how the other man reacts to what he does. 
The third is that he is a very poor student of human 
nature m actual practice and does not realize that his 
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difficulties are due to his own lack of real character 
development. 

Now if you undertake to help him (which will prob- 
ably lose you his friendship!), the first thing to do is 
to make him realize that getting on with others is an art 
or science, in which the answer to every human problem 
can be given beforehand with almost mathematical cer- 
tainty. For instance, if he stirs up fear in the other man, 
the reaction is going to be anger or hatred. The second 
feature of his education is to get him to realize that 
when he falls out with any one, there are two persons in- 
volved, the other fellow as well as himself. Getting on is a 
double problem. Does he always give the other man’s 
point of view careful consideration? You might empha- 
size that if he wishes to be quite fair it is better for him 
to assume that the other man is often—yes, very often— 
right instead of wrong. Had he ever thought of that? The 
third way to help him is to give him a little informa- 
tion about human nature, by advising him to read a cer- 
tain book or see a play with his problem in it. The fourth 
way to help him is to get him to apply this information 
by studying the other fellow, watching how he reacts to 
what is said and done, and then studying himself to see 
how he responds to what the other fellow says and does 
to him. 

Perhaps you may get him to fill out a chart as sug- 
gested in the chapter on personality, or to write out 
exactly why he thinks he does not get along. Get him 
to write down his reactions to instinctive impulses, his 
fears, what makes him angry, what stirs up his hatred 
and his grudges, how he handles criticism, whom he criti- 
cizes and blames for his troubles, whether or not he suffers 
from self-pity, sensitiveness or the desire to change 
places often. Does he take a sane attitude toward the part 
he plays in life, or is he dramatic, putting on airs, 
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bragging, overcompensating for his inferiorities or pro- 
jecting his difficulties? 

When you try to learn why he cannot get along, it 
is well to remember that he will give a rationalized excuse, 
some plausible explanation which is far from the real 
cause. It will usually appear that he is fundamentally 
asocial, a shut-in, solitary personality, and cannot mix 
easily ; or that he does not wish to give up his personality 
and become subservient, or that he will not work under a 
woman, or does not come up to what is expected of him. 
Perhaps he is not sympathetic with others or their indi- 
vidual points of view. His failures may seem to be due 
to oversensitiveness, vanity, pride, self-esteem, unbridled 
anger, carrying grudges, or to one of a thousand causes 
—too many to mention. 

Despite the numerous apparent causes, they may be 
grouped under five main headings, which will somewhat 
simplify the problem. Since there are five great urges, 
failure to get on is usually due to a violation of, or 
obstruction to, one or any combination of these. They 
are the classes of instinctive actions discussed under 
personality: to maintain the body with food, water and 
protection, to overcome inferiorities and become perfect, 
to obtain love and avoid pain, to win social esteem and 
dominate the environment, and to find an outlet for the 
creative ability. If two persons fall out it is because one 
or more of these impulses have been affected. 

Whenever these impulses are obstructed, fear is gen- 
erated. We beg to remind the reader of the commonest 
of these fears as previously given: the fear of taking 
responsibility lest it expose the inability to succeed; 
fear of competition which might reveal an organic in- 
feriority; fear of pain, death, loss of memory, honor 
or freedom; fear of lack of response or loss of a love 

object; hatred, shame or disgust for a person who can- 
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not be avoided; fear of failure, of being afraid, of cen- 
sure, of ridicule or of organic failure. 

What does it mean to smooth others the right way? 
Let us take the case of the man who is a superior or 
boss. In the pursuit of his own happiness or in the di- 
rection of others he will talk and act in such a manner 
that the others will not be humiliated or made to feel 
inferior; but if, in filling his walk of life, he must domi- 
nate or control others, he will be hated by some of them. 
Just imagine a policeman without enemies among the 
criminal classes and getting along with every one! The 
more superior or successful a man grows, the more 
enemies he has. Mr. Oil Magnate, Mr. Steel Trust or Mr. 
Coal Baron has them by the million! This is the price 
he pays for success. He must expect it; but while over- 
coming his own inferiorities and gratifying his own 
desires, the man who is succeeding should try to stir up 
the least amount of the feeling of inferiority in others. 
We can all respect a man for his success if he acts human 
and neither boasts too much nor is too humble. 

If we were asked to state in one sentence the salient 
points of getting on with others it would be this: Help 
every one to gratify every laudable ambition, and avoid 
exciting the emotions of fear, shame, guilt or inferiority. 

To any one not thoroughly trained in psychology, 
however, this axiom would give no adequate idea of the 
problem unless it were explained. In the first piace, these 
emotions of fear may be produced either directly, indi- 
rectly or by identification. 

The direct excitation of the destructive emotions and 
their indirect production by obstructing the free flow 
of creative ability have already been discussed. No man 
can remain indifferent to fear, or bear to be shamed, 
ridiculed, made to feel guilty or shown to be inferior 
before a person either loved or feared, such as his child, 
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wife, boss or respected superior. Nor is it possible for 
him to get along with one who continually does any one 
of these things, without sinking to the level of a con- 
firmed coward and showing profound character loss. It 
is absolutely inconsistent with self-respect and manhood. 

The same applies to the manifestation of these emo- 
tions when produced by identification. The most common 
identification transfers are his pet animals (love me, love 
my dog!), his children, others of his family, those who 
are in the same class as himself socially, financially or 
religiously, or those who have the same religious sym- 
bols. If you want to offend a man, just belittle or humili- 
ate his automobile (a power symbol!), dog, home, chil- 
dren, wife, friend, social set, financial level, church or 
God! 

If you have been successful in assisting your friend, 
you will have helped him to become conscious of the 
fact that others have been producing in him one or more 
of the destructive emotions. This emotion has been re- 
sponsible for his behavior. Or he will have discovered that 
his behavior has, either directly, indirectly or by identi- 
fication, produced the destructive emotions in others. 

Of course, it is possible that your investigation has 
shown that he has been keeping many persons from 
succeeding in their ambitions. Or he may have been really 
too big for his job. Many men in this class keep their 
“superiors” uneasy, and hence looking for an opportunity 
to get them out of the way. Another source of trouble is 
where the man is engaged in the wrong occupation, one for 
which he is not fitted or has no interest. He cannot get 
along because his motives are conflicting. 

We should assume, however, that the first group of 
solutions of the problem is probably the correct one, 
since the man who is not getting on is likely to mislead 
us into assuming that he himself is all right and that some 
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one else is to blame for his difficulties, explaining his 
opponent’s hostile attitude as due to jealousy or other 
destructive motive. 


In the following short analysis of the man who gets 
along well we have freely used quotations and maxims. 
Many of these ideas originated far back in the obscur- 
ity of antiquity. The authorship of many has been ac- 
knowledged. The remainder will be credited to others by 
stating that the writer claims nothing as his own save 
the analytic interpretation, which will be easily recog- 
nized, since it is connected with one or more of the five 
primitive impulses. 

The man who gets along well believes that one of 
the prime objects of life is the cultivation and preser- 
vation of friendships. This is his creed because his char- 
acter calls for communion with others as stanch as him- 
self. The secret of his success is his belief that 


The only way to have a friend is to be one. 


The mechanism of identification is very important in 
friendship. Of a friend it has been said, “Such a one is 
as it were another self,” that “a friend is one soul abid- 
ing in two bodies.” When Zeno was asked what a friend 
was, he replied “Another I.” This identification explains 
how, when a man does a friendly act, he himself feels 
benefited (by identifying himself with his fricnd). He 
also suffers the evil which befalls his friend and hates his 
friend’s enemies; in a like manner he grieves and rejoices 
with him. Identification explains the force of the Golden 
Rule. 

He defends his old friends as if they were himself 
(they are himself by identification!) ; he defends his 
departed friends, who while away are still present in 


himself. 
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He chooses his friends carefully, realizing how easy 
it is to be disappointed in them. He avoids friendships 
among the powerful (those in power and their henchmen 
cannot afford to be friendly). Nor does he seek them 
among those who are greatly his superior. (If he identi- 
fies himself with his superior, his equals feel inferior; if 
his superior identifies himself with him, the superior feels 
inferior to his own equals!) 

Having chosen his friend, he carefully avoids too close 
a friendship, lest it prove too irksome to his friend. 


Neither make thy friend equal to a brother; but if thou 
shalt have made him so, be not the first to do him wrong. 


There is often great emotional extravagance shown in 
overdoing a friendship. Kipling says: 


If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you, 
If all men count with you, but none too much. 


In the treatment of his friends he guards against 
familiarity so that it is not debased into vulgarity. He 
avoids unasked criticism. 


Give me the avowed, the erect, the manly foe, 

Bold I can meet,—perhaps may turn his blow! 
But of all plagues, good Heaven, thy wrath can send, 
Save, save, oh save me from the candid friend! 


And, finally, since the course of all emotions ends with 
a final lessening or exhaustion, he agrees with Publilius 
Syrus, who said, “Treat your friend as if he might be- 
come an enemy.” Many friends are lost by being too 
frank with them. (If you have told your friend those 
things which make you feel inferior to him, you can hardly 
help hating him! Neither do you measure up to his expec- 


tations, Let bygones be bygones and live up to the new 
ideal. ) 
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In the treatment of his friend he avoids excess of 
emotion when either is overtaken by misfortune. Fate 
seems to have ordained that calamity shall overtake us 
all. It is the mirror in which we clearly see and know 
ourselves. He should never give nor seek the pity of a 
friend, since the mild (and useless!) emotion of pity 
arises out of sympathy from another from whom one 
is separated by a feeling of superiority! Shame occurs 
when the person finds himself compared unfavorably to 
his friends, or when he falls below the standards which 
others expect him to follow. It is due to inferiority. 
Jealousy arises only when the ego is strongly developed. 
The jealous person is at heart self-centered and has an 
exaggerated feeling of self. It narrows and contracts 
the person, prevents the growth of personality and limits 
the field of consciousness. It is also due to inferiority. As 
some one has said, the only justifiable jealousy is for one’s 
character and reputation. 

With a view to promoting friendship, one should re- 
member that: 

A man never forgives you if you let him do you an 
injury, because he is painfully conscious of the fact 
that you know of his act. He feels inferior to you. You 
have permitted him to belittle himself, so that he reacts 
with anger or hatred. 

One good turn demands another. The man who has 
done you a good turn is compelled to do you another, lest 
he lose the friendly value of the first, or for fear that 
you may think that he does not wish to do you another. 
When doing the first favor he feels superior in being 
able to do it, but may afterward feel inferior. After the 
second favor this inferiority is increased, since he has a 
feeling that you are dominating him. 

The person who habitually does unasked favors does 
so either from a feeling of inferiority, or for the purpose 
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of gaining a feeling of superiority. It ¢s more blessed to 
give than to receive, for this reason at least. You are 
then under obligation to him. He has a certain power over 
you. He feels superior and you feel inferior, neither of 
which is conducive to friendship. 

A man resents your doing him a favor or offering to 
do him one. He feels that you are superior in having what 
he wants or in having more power than he, and is likely to 
be envious. 

When the man who gets along well does a favor, he 
does it whole-heartedly, because he wishes to do it. He 
makes light of it so that his friend will not feel under 
obligation to him. It is wise for him to do it in this man- 
ner. A favor done grudgingly were much better left 
undone. It practically always loses a friend. 

In money matters and borrowing he is scrupulous. 


Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 


“Hamlet,”—Shakespeare. 


Why is this? The man who asks for a loan feels inferior. 
Money is a great power symbol. The man who lends 
naturally feels superior. Later he has given this power 
to his friend. The return of the money with interest— 
that is, borrowed on a business basis—cements friend- 
ship. But the failure to live up to the terms of the agree- 
ment not only excites the fear of loss of the money, but 
also that the friend will not live up to his estimate of him. 
This makes the borrower seem inferior to the lender as 
well as to himself, and also belittles the lender for his 
poor judgment. Borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry, 
since one learns to depend upon another rather than upon 
himself and becomes inferior to him. 

He is careful to return small loans. The borrower 
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may easily forget the few cents; but the lender seldom. 
The lender misses the few cents not for their intrinsic 
value but for the character defect shown in the failure to 
return them. 

The man of character possesses many of the following 
traits. He manifests them as an expression of his inner 
fiber, and is a paragon of virtue if he possesses them all. 
He: 

Allows his accomplishments to be discovered by others. 
Asserting himself or them would brand him as inferior. 

Allows his superiority to be discovered. Superiority 
when so dignified may not cause a feeling of inferiority; 
when announced, it is tolerable. 

Dresses well, so as not to feel inferior, and in order 
to avoid making others feel uneasy. Peculiarities of dress 
advertise one as having a mental twist. Good taste is 
always silent. One should remember that somber clothes 
may sometimes shriek aloud! 

Has a definite and positive attitude toward life. When 
he is forced to take opposite sides, does so with conviction 
but no apologies. 

Avoids telling the cost of his possessions lest it make 
his friend feel inferior or show poor taste. 

Always speaks well of every one behind his back. Every 
one who hears him has confidence that his own reputa- 
tion will not suffer. Sneers are uncharitable and cowardly. 
Behind one’s back they are an unfair advantage, and 
brand the speaker as a cur. 

Is always kind and considerate to his inferiors. In- 
feriority is bad enough without the added humiliation of 
being reminded of it. 

Rather than contradict, is gracefully silent. 

Has warm sympathy for the wmterests of others. 
Affecting a disinterest marks one as a snob, which is 
synonymous with an inferior. 
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Realizes that he has to live with the memory of his acts. 

Remembers that: Men who want praise do not deserve 
it; men who deserve praise do not want it. (Men seek 
praise to overcome a feeling of inferiority. Superior per- 
sons resent it.) 

Proclaims himself to the manner born only by behaving 
80. ; 

Avoids mentioning the name of a lady in a crowd of 
men. He must defend her against disparagement, will feel 
the pain of any insult by identification, and in defending 
her may lose a friend through misunderstanding of 
motives. 

Stamps whatever he does with his personality by doing 
it well. 

Does to-day what should be done to-day. It is the re- 
sponsibility which he owes himself. 

Accepts the advice of his friend, but uses his own 
judgment as to following it. 

Avoids the man scouting for trouble, the chronic 
“knocker,” kicker and growler, dreading to see him come 
and glad to see him go, refusing to tear down unless he 
can build up. 

Avoids gossip and gossips, because it brands the 
speaker as foul as his speech. 

Is punctual as an expression of his personality. Keep- 
ing others waiting brands one as careless. It offends 
because it causes a feeling of inferiority. 

Knows that to destroy any man’s self-respect is to 
destroy his usefulness. Increasing any one’s self-respect 
is the act of a public benefactor. 

Never floats with the current, realizing that the multi- 
tude is always wrong; yet is wary of expressing his opin- 
ion lest he offend some one without intent. 

Reserves judgment on all men, yet takes their measure 
(and often their censure!). 
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Realizes that, as Josh Billings says, “There is always 
two sides to every question—the wrong and our side.” 

Puts mto practice his belief that there is more re- 
ligion in a smile to the living than in a eulogy to the 
dead. 

And finally, he has tact, that “nice discernment of the 
best course under given conditions, the peculiar ability 
to deal with others without giving offense.” It implies a 
delicate and sympathetic perception, especially of what 
is fit, graceful or considerate under given circumstances. 
Many persons think that it is an inborn capacity, in this 
manner making excuses for not having it. A much more 
constructive point of view is that: Tact is born of a man’s 
abounding kindliness combined with an effort to under- 
stand human nature. 

So much for the latter part of our original formula 
for getting along with others. The man worth while has, 
in addition, one other very important characteristic: 
He helps every one, especially his friends, to gratify 
every constructive ambition. We shall find that work car- 
ried to a successful issue is the master builder of hap- 
piness, 
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He who has conquered doubt and fear has conquered failure. 
—James ALLEN 


Self-trust is the first secret of success. 
—EMERSON 


Tue psychology of success! There is something very 
attractive and yet so elusive about that word. It raises 
many queries. What is success? How can it be obtained? 
What are the laws governing its accomplishment? What 
is the psychology of this great, perhaps greatest, prize 
which life has to offer? 

The subject of success is as ancient as the hills. Nearly 
every issue of some of the monthly magazines has an 
article about it. Other magazines are entirely devoted to 
it. Many successful men have been interviewed and have 
told how they think they succeeded, each giving his advice 
or maxim for others to follow. Indeed, so much has been 
written that we are inclined to doubt that any one has 
found a satisfactory answer as to what it is, or how it 
can be made. 

Analytic psychology, however, has attacked the prob- 
lem from new angles and has given us some definite in- 
formation. Discarding the old introspective psychology 
based on self-study, it has traced the origin of the success 
motive by means of behavior. It has shown that child- 
hood influences, which condition (train or integrate) the 
early personality, play the important réle, and in many 
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cases predestine the man from his childhood days either 
to success or to failure. The most important of these 
analytic features will be given. 

In the very beginning of the book we assumed two 
types of emotion, constructive and destructive, those 
which attract and those which repel an object: Love and 
Fear. Success, like getting on with others, is one of the 
great constructive emotions—a form of love. 

The desire to succeed is universal. It is a combina- 
tion of several normal primitive instincts. In a general 
way we may say that every normal man wishes to succeed 
in life—wishes to make money, have a happy home and 
be respected in his community. Indeed, man feels that 
he must succeed. He is driven to it. Mirabeau said: 


Why should we call ourselves men, unless it be to succeed 
in everything, everywhere? Say of nothing “This is beneath 
me,” nor feel that anything is beyond our powers. Nothing is 
impossible to the man who can will. 


It has always been thus. Aischylus, 525-456 B.c., said: 
“Success is man’s god.” It is indeed one of the great 
constructive subconscious forces. 

But “to succeed” refers in most cases to a definite 
materialistic goal and implies the projection of the emo- 
tion of success, and is combined with other instincts such 
as the wish to dominate the environment, the “will to 
power.” Success, on the other hand, is an emotion which 
refers to the yearning for the UNKNowN. 

Perhaps the greatest problem connected with success 
is to tell just what it is. The dictionary definition is not 
especially helpful: “The favorable or prosperous termina- 
tion of anything attempted ; the attainment of a proposed 
object as wealth, position or the like. To accomplish what 
is intended.” This is a much narrower point of view than 
our idea of it. The murderer, for example, may succeed in 
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what he attempts, but no one would call him “a success.” 

It is this fact—that success is the attainment of the 
Unknown—which makes it so difficult either to define or 
say when we have it. In seeking it we are struggling 
for something we know not what! One man makes a mil- 
lion dollars—most of us would expect him to be happy, 
but he cannot rest until he has given it all away. We shall 
later explain how the attainment of one goal ever creates 
a greater, more spiritualized one. Stevenson says: “Is 
there anything in life so disenchanting as attainment?” 
Another man loses a few hundreds or thousands and is so 
depressed that he commits suicide. Here the repressed 
emotion generated fear (of life and failure). Still another 
risks his life to gain a few hundreds. 

Nor is society much better able to determine what is 
success. It frequently happens that a man is so far 
ahead of his time that he is unjustly condemned. Galileo 
was imprisoned for his theories resulting from the tele- 
scope which he had perfected. Columbus was imprisoned. 
When Mr. Lincoln finished his Gettysburg address they 
said he had failed. How often a man dies a “failure” only 
to be heralded at some future time as a great leader or 
thinker! We must not forget that Christ was crucified! 

And just this same inconsistency runs through all of 
man’s love interests, so that Puck with justice said: 


What fools these mortals be! 


The attitude of various men toward life as well as 
toward success and failure is very curious. How few 
men can, with Kipling, “meet with Triumph and Disaster 
and treat those two impostors just the same’? A certain 
percentage of men are undoubtedly born so handicapped 
that success is impossible; but in addition to these many 
who could have succeeded failed. Success was possible 
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but diverted by the development of a fundamental fault 
during training, which resulted in a wrong mental atti- 
tude toward life, based largely upon the inability to 
understand themselves. No man can control all of the 
circumstances of his life nor the effects which they have 
upon him. But in a general way he can learn to control 
the effects of all of those mental incidents which occur 
after his childhood days. 

It is our attitude toward adult life that makes for 
success or failure. Fate may have dealt us a terrible blow. 
Shall we go down to our knees and stay there? Or will 
we learn more from our failures than from our successes 
and be spurred on? Through the principle of compensa- 
tion, almost every handicap can be turned into an ad- 
vantage, and may even be a blessing in disguise. Steinmetz, 
the wizard on electricity, was very much deformed; Mil- 
ton and Handel, blind; Beethoven, deaf; Demosthenes, 
tongue-tied. Helen Keller has a terrible combination of 
afflictions, Stevenson had tuberculosis. Darwin was al- 
most bedridden. Cesar was an epileptic. Yet, having at- 
tained success within themselves, they succeeded despite 
what seemed to be overwhelming odds. 

Another man, with all the advantages in the world, 
fails. Still another feels that he is entitled to success, 
and that all he has to do is to wait for it to overtake him. 
But most of us know that if we are to succeed in life it 
will be despite the efforts of others who either try to elbow 
us out of the way or else to pull us down. Success does 
not come without a struggle, but that contest is more of 
a preparation for than the possession of success. It leads 
to an internal development, a mental attitude, a spiritual 
growth, rather than the gaining of a material thing, such 
as money. 

Men also vary in their attitude toward failure. Some 
are indifferent to it; others struggle desperately and yet 
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seem doomed to fail in everything they undertake. Some 
of these resort to the most destructive methods to gain 
material success. The daily newspapers afford an ever- 
ready supply of examples—get rich quick Wallingfords, 
counterfeiters, forgers, robbers, all seeking to capture 
in their nets the elusive butterfly of success—tricksters 
in all fields. 

Our sympathy goes out to the one who struggles 
valiantly yet fails. We have in mind a man who, despite 
the assistance of relatives and friends, made a failure 
for twenty of the best years of his life. He was a man 
of tireless energy and one of the hardest workers we ever 
knew, honest, sincere, careful and a good mixer. But 
somehow nothing ever worked out right. 

We do not have to look very far to find other examples. 
Most of us can close our eyes and see one (himself !). 
What one of us has the right to preen his feathers and 
strut like a peacock? What sane man would dare face 
his Maker and say, “I am a success”? 

We are reminded of two famous sayings. The first is 
that of John Wesley, who, observing a man who had 
failed in life, a criminal being led to execution, said: 
“There, but for the grace of God, goes John Wesley.” 
The other, by Schopenhauer: 


Every young man should have this sentiment planted and 
nourished in him, that he is to regard himself as one of 
Nature’s failures, but as also a proof of her great and won- 
derful intention; she succeeded ill, he must say to himself, 
but I will honor her intention by serving toward her better 
future success. 


Now each of these sayings contains an element which, 
according to the interpretation, may help or harm. The 
former suggests that success, like all other forms of 
greatness, is humble and charitable, since it realizes that 
the answer might have been far different had the posses- 
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sor been caught “‘in the fell clutch of circumstance. The 
latter is particularly good and bad. With proper teaching 
the child will realize that he is inferior and hence needs 
to struggle for success, perfection and spiritualization. 
He must realize that it is human to be inferior; but he 
runs a terrible risk by feeling that he is more inferior 
than others. This is of the greatest importance, since 
success depends largely wpon the manner in which the 
child copes with his feelings of inferiority. 

In any case, success and failure are the opposite poles 
of the same interest. Whatever stimulates one also arouses 
the opposite-feeling tone. Some of our greatest men have 
been almost overcome by the feeling of failure! This is 
in perfect accord with the psychology of success and 
failure, ambi-valent emotions. As there is a motive for 
every success, just so is there a motive for every failure; 
but they are unconscious and unknown to the person. 
The motives of success and failure are unconscious ones, 

The contrasting motives of the successful and the un- 
successful man are reflected in the attitude of each toward 
society and other persons. The successful man usually 
knows just how he is trying to succeed; the man who is 
failing has no idea of the cause. The former is vitally 
interested in the reaction of the other fellow to his 
work, while the latter is so thoroughly absorbed in his 
own point of view that he pays no attention to what 
others think. The former is a very good student of human 
nature, at least in those contacts upon which his success 
depends; the latter is a poor student of even those con- 
tacts which effect his success. 

Now if you undertake to help your friend to make a 
success of himself, he must first be made to realize that 
success is an internal development and depends upon his 
ability to use the power which results from that internal 
growth, Real success might be designated as a stewardship 
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of internal power. We are reminded of the parable of 
the talents of gold. 

This internal power is often represented by material 
symbols, and all too frequently the possession of these 
symbols is thought to constitute success. Thus, money 
is a symbol for one’s ability to demand labor or the 
products of labor, and ideas are the symbols of intel- 
lectual power. But the possession of money does not 
necessarily constitute success; it might have been in- 
herited, 

He must come to a second great realization—that in 
winning success, there are always two sides to consider, 
his side and the other fellow’s side, be that other one a 
friend, a boss or society. 

In the third place he should learn more about success- 
ful men, at first by reading the lives of great men. He 
should then make a study of those men about him who 
are succeeding, choosing one of them as an example to 
follow. Nothing will, however, prove more difficult than 
to copy his newly found preceptor, since, as we shall 
presently show, there is already an ideal in his subcon- 
scious mind which he is following, and the two ideals 
will conflict. Finally, he should try to analyze just what 
would constitute success in himself, 

He may be induced to fill out a personality blank,’ or 
to write down what he would consider as a successful life’s 
accomplishment. Such a survey should give definite in- 
formation about his work. If he is honestly trying to suc- 
ceed he will very likely read one or more bvoks on Suc- 
cess written either by a real philosopher or by one of 
the after-dinner speaker type, who offers a mass of com- 
monplace truisms or else writes in such general terms that 
the reader cannot apply them. 

Analysis of the successful man on this philosophical 
level has elucidated many truths which, however, have 
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but little reéducational value to the man who is trying 
to succeed. Such a course of study usually results in the 
conclusion that the successful man understands the mean- 
ing of his work, does it more thoroughly or more quickly 
than others, makes fewer mistakes, anticipates the wishes 
of his superior, stamps his work with his individuality, 
produces results, shows industry, perseverance, punc- 
tuality, cheerfulness, and so on. 

There are many thousands of pithy sayings which 
emphasize these truths: “Do it now,” “An ounce of per- 
formance is worth a ton of complaint” (Theodore Roose- 
velt), “A big man is usually a little man who took ad- 
vantage of an opportunity.” Nowadays one hears 
emphasized on every hand that success in life is “service,” 
codperation with society. Now, while all of these are true 
and good to know, they do not point to success. They 
are merely rationalizations, superficial explanations. The 
real essence of success is far more subtle and intimately 
interwoven with the very basis of character and the 
foundations of the personality. 

We must search into the deeper structure of man for 
the secret of success. 


The study of the successful man always discloses very 
definite characteristics. In the first place, he has a definite 
goal and spends most of his life manipulating the en- 
vironment so that there is a free flow of his energy and 
a continuous gratification of his sense of power. 

Now, since there are five great urges, success must re- 
late to the gratification of one or more of these impulses 
which have been outlined, as maintaining the body, over- 
coming inferiorities, obtaining love and avoiding pain, 
winning social esteem and dominating the environment, 
and finding an outlet for the creative ability. One activity 
may combine the gratification of several of these urges, 
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as when a woman obtains a feeling of superiority, domi- 
nates her environment and obtains love through the 
raising of her children. In fact, any course of action 
which unites two or more of these urges will become more 
powerful in proportion to the number of interests so 
combined. | 

In this chapter our chief interest is in the factor relat- 
ing to the domination of the environment by whatever 
means employed. The successful accomplishment of a 
difficult task is followed by a feeling of self-reliance and 
of happiness, and at the same time reduces those internal 
tensions which make one ill and prevent success. 

We have now created for ourselves a vicious circle. 
Success is essentially character-building and _health- 
producing. Whenever these impulses are obstructed, on 
the other hand, fear is generated, and this fear is most 
often the feeling of inferiority, an emotion which leads 
to ill-health and obstructs success. This fear is not gen- 
erated when these impulses find unobstructed gratification 
—that is, when one is succeeding ; a truism well expressed 
by the French proverb, “Nothing succeeds like success !”” 
Success begets success. 

The best way to succeed is to get the habit of suc- 
ceeding. This sounds absurd enough, but we shall show 
that the habit of success is a very important factor in 
life, and starts in childhood. 

The real result of success, of the ability successfully 
to direct the energy of the primitive instincts, is the 
feeling of superiority. Failure results in a feeling of in- 
feriority, a painful emotion which demands: that all of 
the efforts of the person be immediately turned against the 
source of obstruction whenever anything retards or 
threatens to prevent this free flow of energy. The dis- 
agreeable tensions which are produced must be immedi- 
ately relieved. 
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We can summarize this in a few words thus: The 
emotion of success is generated whenever there is adequate 
self-expression or striving which gives a feeling of self- 
satisfaction or superiority. On the other hand, the emo- 
tion of failure develops whenever these impulses are 
obstructed, a fear which leads to destructive physical 
effects and one which in turn prevents success. 

Now if your friend was more fortunate and happened 
to read a book by an author with analytic leanings, he 
will begin to realize that success and failure are both due 
to those emotional factors which govern the expenditure 
of energy—that is, to the correct or faulty conditioning 
of emotions during infancy and the developmental 
periods. He will find that this conditioning takes place 
by direct training and indirectly through the process of 
identification. He will also find that the cure can take 
place by the same methods. 

As examples of faulty conditioning during childhood 
and later correction by reconditioning or reéducation, 
the analytic school has emphasized the following classi- 
cal examples: 

The successful son of rich parents who as a child had 
everything for which he wished and consequently had 
nothing for which to strive. He later overcame this handi- 
cap, this faulty conditioning, by retraining himself. The 
cause of his later effort was the great feeling of inferior- 
ity. But this alone would not have been sufficient to insure 
success. He had in addition a positive motive to succeed 
which gained in force from the feeling resulting from the 
ability to dominate things. What was the origin of this 
success motive? 

The successful man whose father was a preacher or 
a reformer. Bruce Barton, speaking a number of years 
ago of preachers’ sons, wrote “that a third go to the 
devil; another third float around in between; but the last 
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third rule the world.” It is very interesting that those 
who succeed in overcoming this handicap do so by ruling 
the world. But how and why did they succeed? 

The successful man who was sickly as a boy or was so 
dominated and beaten down that he lost heart. He was 
later driven to recondition his emotions by the terrible 
depression which made life unbearable. But he must also 
have had a positive motive for success. Where and how 
did this motive originate? 

The successful man who was brought up 1n a state of 
hatred and rebellion against his parents, and who later 
turned this hatred against organized law and order. He 
is a typical example of the criminal who developed from 
lack of love. He overcame this handicap when he finally 
realized that his hatred of society was due to his fear of 
it based upon his own inferiority, and that it originated 
in the fear of his parents. Happiness followed when he 
accomplished something in conformity with the dictates 
of the Herd. How did he gain the success motive? 

The successful man who was one of the “overloved 
boys” of certain types of psychologists, a most unfortu- 
nate and dangerous term for the spoiled boy who is feared 
and not loved by his parents. He was not permitted and 
not forced to face life’s problems. He made a failure when- 
ever a problem presented, but finally overcame the handi- 
cap which his parents had placed upon him, by demanding 
of himself that he stand on his own feet emotionally and 
take his place on an equal level with others of his kind, 
facing the hardships of life as becomes a man. Where did 
this success motive originate? 

The successful man who developed a PETES day- 
dreamer, substituting wishing for doing, never able to 
face life squarely, running away from reality, lacking in 
initiative and force. His day-dreaming resulted in his 
becoming an accentuated idealist with poor contact with 
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the real world. He overcame this handicap with great 
difficulty when he realized that day-dreaming, which uses 
more energy than doing, is due to a feeling of inferiority, 
oversensitiveness and timidity. What was the origin of 
this urge? 

The successful man who developed as a bluffer, a trait 
which is also due to the feeling of inferiority. He over- 
came it when he realized the cause and trained himself 
in the love of personal truth and real accomplishment. 

This list might be extended at great length to include 
many other examples of persons who, although condi- 
tioned in a faulty manner, learned the cause of their 
weaknesses and reconditioned themselves into new habits. 
This is, however, a long and difficult road to travel with- 
out more information than we have already given, one 
which is made much easier by the help of a trained 
analyst. Many persons will, nevertheless, be able to assist 
themselves by delving still deeper into the subconscious 
causes now to be added. 

There is another class of sufferers, the analysis of 
which will bring us directly to the gist of the analytic 
material. This group of persons includes those who have 
followed in the footsteps of some one else and have ar- 
rived at success or failure as a result of their example. 
For instance, the man may have been brought up by 
unhappy parents and developed into a disillusioned, 
cynical and pessimistic Realist; another may have fol- 
lowed his father’s example and become a criminal or a 
drunkard. On the other hand, another may have followed 
in the footsteps of his father, mother or other relative, 
or indeed of any other person who acted as an inspiration 
to him, and gained his success in exactly the same manner 
as the ideal before him. 

We have now introduced a new factor—that of mEn- 
TIFICATION. In order to understand it we must return to 
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the consideration of the childhood personality and trace 
the success motive from its very inception. 

The child is born with an abundance of nervous and 
physical energy, and with instinctive desires such as to 
dominate the environment. This desire to control others 
was originally a part of the selfish wishes which consti- 
tute the pleasure-pain principle. As life went on, society 
opposed or limited this activity in a never-ending strug- 
gle with the individual. The result of this conflict was a 
confining of the desire to dominate to those outlets which 
were appropriate to the age. Society will permit certain 
behavior for the various personalities, some for the 
baby, others for the child and pre-adolescent, and still 
others for the adolescent and adult. 

The constant struggle between the pleasure-pain and 
the reality principles demands a solution different for 
every age. When the answer is successful, progress results. 
It is quite evident that the best outlet for our energy is 
one which will enable us to gratify our selfish wishes so 
that they may at the same time be acceptable to the Herd. 

The growing child feels the limitations placed upon 
him both by his actual inferiority in size and power, and 
by the “Thou shalt not” of society. There is but one 
escape from this feeling of inferiority. Since he cannot 
do all he wishes and is not all he wishes to be, he forms 
an ego-ideal, a subconscious image of personality, an ideal 
self or personal goal toward which he struggles. He 
endows this mental self with all of the capacities which 
he lacks but wishes to have. This imaginary self is able to 
do all of the wonderful things possible to the “grown-ups.” 

In order to accomplish these things the ego-ideal is 
projected outside of the body. It soars above the re- 
strictions of the material world. In his play activities 
he quickly grows into an Indian, policeman, street-car 
conductor, general, or what not, utilizing the mental 
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- mechanism of identification—that is, believing that he is 
actually his self-created hero. 

It is indeed strange that this process of identification 
has received so little attention at the hands of philos- 
ophers, especially since many of the great truths were 
originally expressed in the great religious books such as 
the Bible, where hundreds of examples of this mental 
process are to be found. 

For instance, there is the personal identification of the 
Book of Ruth. In Chapter I, 16 and 17, we read: 


And Ruth said . . . for whither thou goest, I will go; and 
where thou lodgest, I will lodge: thy people shall be my peo- 
ple, and thy God my God: 

Where thou diest, will I die, and there will I be buried. 


Could any identification of two persons be more complete? 

There is another identification, one which has had the 
greatest influence on the spiritual development of man— 
he has always identified himself with his God. There is 
authority for such identification in the Old Testament— 
Genesis, I, 27: 


So God created man in his own image, in the image of God 
created he him; male and female created he them. 


We shall see the great importance of these two forms of 
identification. 

In the first place, identification is the basis of all of 
the social emotions, which is the same as saying that it 
is the foundation of all of the love interests, of all of the 
constructive urges. It is the basis of sympathy, pity, love, 
patriotism, religion and—success. 

Success in life, as has been said, depends upon the habit 
of conquering. The habit of victory should be instilled 
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into every child, a habit which is so often frustrated by 
the strong-willed parent who selfishly subdues the child 
in order that he (or she) may have the pleasure of ruling. 
What a difficult habit it is to establish! It is opposed 
by the parents, by the world and by the very nature of 
youth itself. Youth does not know its limitations; how 
can it, save by experience? And, striving to conquer and 
overcome all obstacles, youth is inevitably doomed to 
meet with opposition to its first inexperienced efforts, an 
obstruction which generates the despondency which 
follows the realization that the results of its effort are 
very small, How well is this expressed by Emerson: 


It [Providence] has shown the heaven and earth to every 
child and filled him with a desire for the whole; a desire 
raging, infinite; a hunger as of space to be filled with planets; 
a cry of famine, as of devils for souls. Then for the satisfac- 
tion—to each man is administered a single drop, a bead of 
dew of vital power, per day—a cup as large as space and one 
drop of the water of life in it. Each man woke in the morning 
with an appetite that could eat the solar system like a cake; 
a spirit for action and passion without bounds; he could lay 
hands on the morning star; he could try conclusions with 
gravity or chemistry; but on the first motion to prove his 
strength—hands, feet, senses gave way and would not serve 
him. In every house, in the heart of each maiden, and of each 
boy, in the soul of the soaring saint, this chasm is found— 
between the largest promise of ideal power and the shabby 
experience. 


Youth cries out to be allowed and assisted to succeed, 
and no man who is succeeding can ever grow old. Child- 
hood is the golden opportunity to develop the habit of 
victory by training the child to accomplish everything 
that it begins, even should this success endanger some- 
what the authority of the parents or threaten to over- 
throw moss-grown precedent and the terrible tyranny of 
enforced morality. Success has probably saved more souls 
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than all of the laws of church and state combined. But 
youth is also the danger period in exactly the same de- 
gree. So much for the direct training method. 

The force of the mechanism of identification is still 
more powerful. In childhood we learn to identify our- 
selves with others. We first identify ourselves with our 
ego-ideal—that is, with the man we wish to be. In so far 
as this identity is complete, we are comfortable; but every 
failure to live up to this ideal creates a feeling of in- 
feriority which disappears only when we change ourselves 
to agree with it. Conscience stands over us with an 
ever-ready whip. 

We later identify ourselves with others, fusing our 
ego-ideal with one of our unconscious images of personal- 
ity. The child unconsciously and often consciously wishes 
to be like some one who stands as an example of his ideals. 
These images, the good and bad man-image and the 
good and bad woman-image, are the four great uncon- 
scious masters of ceremonies within us. 

The young boy identifies himself with the good man he 
wishes to be, and also with the good woman (he is partly 
feminine!). He is fortunate indeed if this ideal is a suc- 
cessful father. He is given a powerful incentive for suc- 
cess and finds it easy to develop the habit of victory. It 
may be an uncle or older brother who stands as a symbol 
for the good-man image of the child; but in any case the 
boy has found a masculine method of expressing his mo- 
tive for success. This identification not only trains the 
boy to succeed in a masculine way, but each success 
deepens the channels and increases the force of both of 
these factors. 

The father may, however, be a weak man, so that the 
boy is led to accept the example of the mother in domi- 
nating the environment. Or he may be brought up in a 
feminine atmosphere where he is unconsciously trained to 
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seek a feminine way of expressing this desire. The domi- 
nating mother is almost always of the masculinoid type, 
more man than woman. As a result, the actual physical 
sex of the child is the opposite of his mental or emotional 
sex, which may be so confounded that he is never able to 
find an avenue of expression along a masculine route. 
He is, so to speak, a man with the soul of a woman. His 
later behavior is that of a man acting as a woman when 
she tries to play the part of a man. There are fundamen- 
tal differences in the manner in which men and women 
express power. Identification with a person or symbol 
of the same sex will result in a masculine male; with the 
opposite, a feminine male. 

If a boy develops a feminine habit of expressing him- 
self it does not necessarily mean failure. He may yet 
succeed if he can continue to feel superior, based upon a 
satisfactory outlet of his will to dominate. There is not 
only a mental feeling of similarity but also an active 
identity of behavior between the boy and the person with 
whom he has identified himself. This effect on behavior 
remains throughout life, and may force him to limit his 
contacts to a definite stratum of society and to avoid the 
Dionysian atmosphere. He may suffer most severely in his 
matrimonial ventures. If a man identifies himself with his 
mother, he will later identify himself with his wife, acting 
toward his wife as he did toward his mother. This will not 
be conducive to happiness, since if he behaves as a child 
toward his wife, and expects the same tenderness from her 
as from his mother, he will fail as a husband. 

This form of identification, based on similarity, is 
easily understood. But since emotions are bi-valent, we 
must expect to find another form of identification, one 
based on dissimilarity or opposites. It is one of the queer 
twists in human nature due to bi-valency of ideas, to which 
many strange psychological facts are due. One often sees 
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instances where the opposition to an idea has led to the 
conviction of its truth. The direct statement of a truth 
often leads to the opposite belief. It is for this reason 
that an indirect suggestion is often more powerful than a 
direct. Ben Jonson said: “All concord’s born of con- 
traries !’ Isn’t it almost the nature of a child, when told 
to do something, to answer “I won’t” and then do the 
opposite? This isn’t because the child does not wish to do 
what it is told, but because it does not wish to be domi- 
nated. Domination makes it feel inferior and causes pain, 
and the punishment which follows increases the very feel- 
ing of inferiority which makes the child disobedient. There 
is a great moral to be drawn from this fact. 

But this opposite suggestion is not limited to the 
child. Who has not met some one so good (or of that 
particular kind of goodness) as to make one feel like 
doing something positively devilish as soon as he is out of 
sight? Again, we have the slang expression, ““He reminds 
me of so and so because he is so different!” This is the 
sort of thing that happens in the identification of oppo- 
sites. For some reason, usually because the person makes 
one uncomfortable, he suggests a person of opposite 
qualities. Of course it was Lucifer, the son of the bright- 
est morning star, the best of all the angels, who is identi- 
fied with Satan. And equally true, as Bruce Barton said, 
and for the same reason, that a third of preachers’ sons 
go to the devil. They have identified themselves with a 
man-image stirred up by the good qualities of the father, 
but composed of qualities which are the opposite of his 
good ones. The motive power back of this substitution was 
the resistance of an enforced morality with a lack of 
masculine example. 

The whole life of Judas Iscariot shows that this was 
the motive which led to his betrayal of Christ, just as it 
was the projection of such an identification by opposites 
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due to a feeling of inferiority that led the Jews to — 
crucify Him. 


We have seen another phase of the Love-Gods and the 
Fear-Devils, one which leads to success and failure. 

Success follows the development of the habit of victery 
during childhood, by the mental mechanism of condition- 
ing or substitution. It can also occur after recondition- 
ing at a later period, by the breaking down of those 
identifications which are bad and the substitution of a 
new ideal, that is, by making a new identification. 

The motive of success is the will to dominate; the re- 
sult, happiness and morality. 


Chapter XVI 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LOVE 


Love is the potent force that tears off all masks, and men 
who run away from love do so in order to preserve their 


masks. 
“Tertium Organum,’ OusPENsky 


Love is the urge underlying the most fascinating of 
human experiences. It is this fact that makes the study 
of Love—the formulation of the laws which govern it— 
the most important work of the psychologist. 

It was convenient for the writer to invent or assume a 
god with good or demoniac powers in order to personify 
some of the emotions. There is no need for this in the 
case of Love. Even the word exerts a subtle influence and 
suggests weird and mysterious outside forces, to explain 
which, every race of men has believed in the existence of 
gods. Those of the Greeks are the most classical, and 
Eros, the representative god of Love, is without a peer 
in his influence on human life. 

The philosophy of Love has been man’s chief theme 
since the beginning of time. The only rivals of the Love- 
motive carved on the monuments left us by the ancients 
were the motives of conquest and personal glory. 

Love is a song that has been sung in every tongue, 
by every race. It has written our literature, carved our 
statues—the great epics, dramas, tragedies, the statues 
of Phidias, endless books and stanzas; it has caused 
wars and dictated peace: all in one grand effort to find 
a fitting expression for that marvelous inspiration which 
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lifted man from the depths and sent him soaring among 
the stars, finally to become himself a god! 

But why and how does this emotion, which springs so 
universally in the human breast, grip men and women so 
forcefully and so endlessly? Why do the curls and laugh- 
ing eyes of the three-year-old girl thrill the boy of four, 
excite in him an urge which forms the center of his emo- 
tional life and haunt him until his spiritual eyes are too 
dimmed to see the vision? And why does that girl, a 
coquette of three, become so confirmed in her wish to be 
pursued that she will, ever after, flirt with everything, 
even Death? 

What is this Love? Why do we feel it? Where does it 
come from? What are its laws? These are some of the 
questions which science is trying to answer, and with 
some degree of success. 

Twenty years ago this chapter could not have been 
written. Love as an elementary mental energy was 
scarcely mentioned in the old “psychology of the idea.” 
During the last two decades, however, the motive has 
become of paramount importance in psychology. The 
Love-motives have been shown to be the one greatest 
single factor in human life. As a result of these changes, 
the old dictionary definition of love is now wholly in- 
adequate: “a feeling of strong personal attachment in- 
duced by that which delights or commands admiration, by 
sympathetic understanding, or by ties of kinship; ardent 
affection. Tender and passionate affection for one of the 
opposite sex.” There is also defined a cplaiaat love 
directed toward God. 

The modern concept of Love as outlined by analytic 
psychology has, however, been wholly misunderstood. 
There is good reason for this. Our Puritan ancestors 
taught the constant conflict between us and the devil. 
They confounded Love with sex, emphasized it exorbi- 
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tantly and debased it to a fetishism. It was discussed 
behind closed doors; yet youth read its novels on the sly. 
When the new psychology interpreted Love as the uncon- 
scious dynamic force at the very center of the personality, 
Love was again emphasized, but now spiritualized and 
ennobled. This fact the critics have not grasped; but the 
Love-poor world, throwing aside the repressions of the 
Puritanical teaching of the past, has discussed the Love- 
motive with the wildest abandon. How badly it needs to 
understand it! 

In answer to the question “What is Love?” we must 
admit that it is easier described than defined; that is, 
we can describe the behavior it produces. From a prac- 
tical standpoint, Love, like all of the other primitive 
instincts, shows itself through certain manifestations, 
which normally vary with the personality and should be 
appropriate to the age. The baby loves with one type of 
love, the child with another, and so on for the pre- 
adolescent, the adolescent and for every modification of 
the adult personality. When we ask what Love is, we must 
therefore specify just which “Love-age” is meant. To say 
that Love is the attraction toward a thing or person is, 
of course, no definition at all, merely an indication of the 
direction in which primitive energy is manifested. 

From the philosophical standpoint, Love has been 
written about by the most distinguished men in history, 
but from what different viewpoints have they seen it! 
Matthew, X XII, 37, for instance, saw it in three forms of 
manifestation: 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 


Starting here, we can trace the discussion from the philo- 
sophical aspect through the Greeks, such as Plato and 
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Sophocles, to Shakespeare and finally to the psycholo- 
gists of the last century. Their observations were won- 
derful and often true, but it was by the analytic school 
that the scientific study of Love as an objective form of 
behavior was first undertaken. Then the old conventional 
and philosophical beliefs were broken down and the origin 
of the Love-motive traced by the behavior which it 
induces. 

Just as in the psychology of the personality and of 
success, we must ask the reader to go back to the child- 
hood days in order to trace the origin of the Love-motive. 
We must separate it from sex, maternalism and pater- 
nalism, compensation for inferiority, and many other 
confusing associations and erroneous ideas. 

When we shall have done this, we see that Love itself 
is the search for the uNKNown, that in seeking it we 
are hunting for something we know not what. It is 
therefore impossible to tell when we have it, much less 
to define it. 


If we delve deeply enough into man, we find but one 
central impulse: to continue to exist as an individual, 
surging ahead in all matters of self-expansion and of 
self-expression until the earth, time and space have all 
been conquered, and until world conquest and world con- 
sciousness have been attained. This drive started millions 
of years ago, and will end only when the last bud from 
the Tree of Life shall have been cast off and played its 
part, until the last man shall have passed away. We 
individuals are merely stages of this process, bridges be- 
tween what has been and what will be. 

In order to fulfil these functions we must maintain our 
bodies with food and water, and then reproduce them 
with the hope that the child may grow to a greater ful- 
filment than we have attained. Thus, physical hunger 
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and Love alternate, and Life is centered in them. Each 
is necessary to the other. Each stage of development finds 
an appropriate manifestation of the Love-interest, a way 
of loving; and for every manifestation of love there must 
be a corresponding physical basis. 

In tracing the origin of this motive we must begin 
rather low in the animal scale. We have already inferred 
that man is male and female, a mixture of these interests, 
and that one or the other predominates. There was a time, 
however, when these two urges were equally active. They 
still are in the earth-worm, which is self-sufficient, because 
it has within itself not only both urges but the means of 
gratifying them. Now as the animal series evolved, each 
succeeding species became physically more and more of 
one sex, until to-day—in the higher animals and in man 
—physical monosexuality has been attained. Yet the 
original bisexual] urge of the primordial protoplasm has 
not been lost. 

Each sex has lost a group of functions which has been 
relegated to the other sex. 

We may formulate the emotional results of this state 
of affairs thus: Men and women, when separate from 
each other, feel that they are incomplete—that is, that 
they have an inherent urge for which they have lost the 
means of adequate physical expression. Each sex searches 
for this lost self, one which can be realized only in an- 
other person. Thus are we dependent upon others for our 
completeness. We shall try to trace the development of 
this mechanism of sexual inferiority. It is the very basis 
of the Herd instinct. 

The little boy soon realizes that he is physically 
smaller than the ideal to which he aspires, and also 
that he is mentally inferior and consequently falls far 
short of the omnipotence of this ideal. There is a sub- 
conscious feeling of imperfection due to the instinctive 
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longing for his lost sexual completeness. He discovers 
that he must have some one else to love and is always 
looking for the other half. He realizes that he is not 
omnipotent, that he is not self-sufficient, and develops a 
feeling of inferiority, a mastering sense of incompleteness. 
To correct this becomes a ruling passion, a great hunger, 
stronger than the fear of death, a hunger which is finally 
overcome by perpetuating himself. 

The two great passions of the race follow from the 
two primitive urges: to continue to exist as an individual, 
and to continue to exist in our children. Men have died 
and revolutions have been fought in the interests of com- 
fort, personal security, physical liberty and freedom, on 
the one hand, and for spiritual liberty and the interests 
of their children and posterity, on the other. We speak of 
these two interests as self-preservative and race-preser- 
vative. In the adult, Love is largely race-preservative. 

In the infant these two urges are combined. Food and 
love are supplied to the helpless child by its parents or 
their substitutes. By necessity the child is so trained that 
relieving physical hunger and thirst is associated with 
the gratification of love. Physical hunger is also associ- 
ated with the feeling of inferiority, since the child finds 
himself dependent upon others for its gratification. The 
discussion of these statements is beyond the scope of this 
book. 

These associations, between eating and loving and be- 
tween loving and the feeling of inferiority, remain 
throughout life, unrecognized by us yet exerting a domi- 
nating influence on our lives and conduct. They vary in 
the degree of spiritualization, from the very human 
cementing of friendship which results from eating to- 
gether at table to the spiritual association between Love 
and eating shown in the Last Supper and the holy com- 
munion of the Christian churches. 
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It is in childhood that the most important of these 
associations occurs, when the child is forming his images 
of personality. He identifies himself with one or the 
other of these images and becomes either masculine or 
feminine in his Love-hunger. There is the same identi- 
fication with the Love-images as with the success-images. 
Normally, the boy identifies himself with his father and 
loves the mother; the girl identifies herself with the 
mother and forms a strong attachment for the father. 
This is a very constructive and wholesome thing for 
the child. 

As a result of this identification with the images of 
personality, the child forms an ideal Love-image which 
remains relatively fixed throughout life. The Love-image 
is complementary to the Ego-Ideal ; the two together form 
a perfect whole. The possession of the love of a person 
having the characteristics of the Love-image would over- 
come the feeling of inferiority and make one whole. It 
is very interesting in this connection that the word 
healthy means whole! 

And throughout life we identify ourselves with that 
Love-image, and yet continue to seek a symbol for it. We 
try to become our Ego-Ideal and to find our Love-image. 

Yet the Love-image does not remain absolutely fixed. 
The Ego-Ideal develops or expands as life progresses 
and is different for the various ages. The Love-image, 
which is complementary to it, also develops. The method 
by which the identification is accomplished varies from 
age to age. The most profound psychology of human life 
depends upon this fact. Let us trace these images and 
the psychology of this identification. 

The smal] boy thirsts to be made whole by identifying 
himself with the Love-image within, and takes as a sym- 
bol for that Love-image the mother or her substitute. 

Sex consciousness, however, develops soon after. The 
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opposite sex becomes more and more a mystery to him. 
He finally gives up, or rather is forced away from, his 
identification with his mother because of his developing 
sense of dominant masculinity. He then identifies his 
Ego-Ideal with his Love-Ideal and takes himself as a 
symbol for his Love-Ideal. Like Narcissus, he now loves 
himself, and by this mechanism regains his lost omnipo- 
tence. But at what a cost! His repression of all of the 
social urges, which would have made him a social animal, 
has resulted in his becoming wholly self-satisfied and 
selfish. But, like all repressed interests, these social urges 
soon begin to exert their pressure and make him uncom- 
fortable. This is because the wholly selfish person is 
socially inferior. 

About this time the most broadening influence of life 
is making its impression. The personality of later child- 
hood is greatly influenced by learning of the origin of 
Life and the meaning of Death. The child is suddenly 
brought into contact with the two great mysteries of 
our existence, those through which we learn of Infinity, 
Eternity and God. These are Love and Death. In the next 
chapter we shall see how this is accomplished. 

Coming at this time, this knowledge has great effect 
upon the Ego-Ideal and the Love-image, due to the 
fact that the love energy is under the greatest repression 
in the transition from the mother to self. Ouspensky re- 
fers to these images as “The enigma which confronts us, 
encompasses us, creates and annihilates us!” The child 
now spiritualizes his images of personality; that is, his 
good-man image grows to be a God, and when he identi- 
fies himself with this spiritualized image—that is, with 
God—his love (which is the complementary phase of the 
feeling of spiritualized inferiority) also takes on a 
spiritual aspect. That is to say, when the ideal becomes 
spiritualized, the love does likewise. It is not alone the 
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love of God but the love of himself as God, of the God 
in him! This God-image is formed between the ages of 
six and ten years, and is the very center of religious 
conversion and all later spiritual existence. As the love 
of the images of personality is spiritualized at this age, 
so is the religious life of the person ever after. 

Society and his inner cravings demand a better solu- 
tion of the Love-conflict than the love of self. Sex con- 
sciousness has impressed an indelible sexuality upon his 
images of personality, so that in the normal boy the 
Ego-Ideal is masculine and the Love-image feminine. 
When this boy loves himself his masculinity loves his 
own latent or recessive femininity, a condition which is 
always followed by disaster, as is well shown in the Egyp- 
tian Osiris and Isis. The boy is gradually forced to love 
another symbol than himself, and at first quite naturally 
chooses some one as near as possible like himself: during 
the pre-adolescent stage of Love-hunger is turned toward 
another boy. 

This knowledge is as old as Greece. Plato said: 


There is no Aphrodite without an Eros. But there were two 
goddesses. The older Aphrodite came into existence without a 
mother; being the daughter of Uranos, she is called Urania. 
The younger Aphrodite is the daughter of Zeus and Diana, 
and is called Pandemos. With the love of Eros Pandemos the 
ordinary human beings love; Eros Uranos did not choose a 
female, but a male; this is the love for boys. Whoever is in- 
spired with this love turns to the male sex. 


While it is quite normal for a boy to love another at 
this age, it is quite evident that it is another matter to 
wish to be loved by another boy. We have already ex- 
plained the cross-identification which results in this in- 
version, but we remind the reader that it is due to the 
boy identifying himself with a feminine image of per- 
sonality after he has developed sex consciousness. In such 
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a boy femininity is essentially dominant and will modify 
his behavior throughout life. 

The energy of Eros Urania is not, however, always bad. 
On the one hand it is the source of the golden boy friend- 
ships of our childhood days, while the spiritualization 
of this urge is, on the other, the basis of man’s love for 
man and humanity. But it is also responsible for those 
traits which make some persons always against society. 
Many individauls are so integrated that their identifica- 
tion is with a hate instead of a love symbol. The boy 
develops into an asocial person, always in conflict with 
himself and society, and revenging himself upon society 
or its symbols. Here belong the regicide, the assassin, the 
murderer and criminals of all types and degrees. So much 
for the love of the same sex. 

Presently, in the normal boy, another force which has 
been quietly exerting its subtle influence dominates the 
picture. The body-mind is suddenly expanded in the 
greatest of all transitions: the youth becomes the man. 
This stage is marked by a feeling of great superiority in 
most matters, but by an increased feeling of inferiority 
in the presence of women. This is shown by awkwardness, 
blushing and modesty. There is a tendency to rapid 
changes in mood, with strange stages of self-study, brood- 
ing and fancies. Day-dreams of great success and power 
now appear in the place of the earlier feeling of inferi- 
ority. 

These dreams do not compensate sufficiently, however, 
to prevent the feeling that life is a restless restraint and 
an irritation. There is an imperative desire for an un- 
known something, accompanied by an increased acuteness 
of the senses which seems to make life unbearable. Music 
and song take on new meanings; odors become powerful 
stimulants; rhythm, irresistible. The sense of touch is 
greatly quickened and, with all of these, a new-born 
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interest in seeing and in being seen. Vanity compensates 
somewhat for the latent feeling of inferiority and colors 
take on a new meaning in life’s scheme. 

All of these external stimuli combine to produce bodily 
tensions which are felt as the mental state called Love, 
tensions which are increased by voluntary denial, but 
weakened by attainment! The emotion is greatest when 
the urge is most suppressed, so that Love has been de- 
scribed as “an embrace denied,” “an unenacted caress.” 

Now begins the chase, the search for the Unknown, in 
the boy marked by a feeling of inferiority and a struggle 
for superiority, starting in the athletic sports and end- 
ing in the Battle for Success. It is a hunt marked by 
aggressiveness and raw exhibitionism in the male; by 
flight and seductive modesty in the female. 

What struggles mark those courtship days! From the 
time of Adam to that of our own sons, from Eve to the 
modern girl, the most savage of all competitions has gone 
on. It is the Battle of Life. Libraries are filled with 
books portraying thousands of variations of the central 
theme. What fancies and what passions fill the nights with 
despair—crowd out days of anger and poorly suppressed 
cruel thoughts which have followed the most exquisite 
tenderness! It is a war to the death staged in each human 
heart. 


Eros was the god of Love, whose power neither the gods nor 
man could resist. He evolved order and harmony out of Chaos 
by uniting the separated elements. His brother, Anteros, the 
god of mutual love, punished those who did not return the 
love of others. 


It is difficult to grasp the full meaning of the words 
“he evolved order and harmony out of Chaos by uniting 
the separated elements.” To explain them, the Greeks 
drew an excellent analogy between human life and the 
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fertility of the earth. The warmth and moisture from the 
sky (Cronus) fertilized the earth (Gea) and nourished 
all life. The rain-drops falling upon the earth wend their 
way in an endless stream to the fathomless depths of the 
ocean, there to be lost until they evaporate and go back 
to Father Sky in the form of clouds, by which the process 
is repeated. 

Such is the cycle of Love: the child is like the rain- 
drop in the river. Collectively, children represent Love 
and constitute the River of Life. 

We idolize those whom we love and make them superior 
to all others. We identify them with the ideals in our 
hearts and give to them the perfection of our Love- 
images. And in idolizing them we also idolize ourselves 
and thus gain that wonderful perfection which exists only 
when the eyes are blinded. Omnipotence at last! Yes! 
And immortality! All living things must die; Love alone 
escapes death—it alone is immortal. 

How different do various men react to those urges 
which ordinarily result in the emotion of love! There is 
never a moderate intensity of love, but the tendency is 
either to renounce the motive completely, suppress the 
feeling and inhibit love acts, or else to feel and indulge it 
excessively. The Love-object is then excessively over- 
valued. 

Since all love has a fundamentally creative aspect and 
results in behavior, we may well inquire, “What are the 
mechanisms which lead to this behavior?” on the one hand 
and ‘What are the results when the emotion is sup- 
pressed?” on the other. 

It is at once apparent that a complete discussion of the 
mechanisms of the Love-Fear motive would fill many 
volumes. It would be an epitome of the struggles of the 
race, its successes and failures, its problems and goals. 
At the most we can mention only the two primary factors 
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—the gratification and the repression of this primitive 
urge. 

In our consideration of these factors we must always 
keep in mind the necessity of specifying the level or 
personailty at which the mechanism occurs. The expres- 
sions of Love are found at many levels and in many 
degrees. We have traced the Love-motive from the infan- 
tile love of parents to the love of self on a physical and 
a spiritual level, thence to the love of another of the same 
sex and finally to one of the other sex. We must be pre- 
pared, therefore, to find different forms of behavior for 
both the gratification and suppression at the various 
levels. It will best suit our purpose to start with the grati- 
fication of love at the adult level. 

The bi-valence of Love and Fear is a primary thesis 
of this book. It constitutes the Love-Fear complex. It 
is this feature which gives to Love its great force: wonder- 
ful when it spiritualizes and terrible when it destroys. 

The lover, struggling for life and freedom, often 
unwittingly brings death in the wake of love and plays 
the double réle as savior and destroyer. Normal love is 
a double solution—giving and seeking happiness and 
protection. 

The poets rave about Love as “the tender passion.” 
In actual life it is a wonderful but terrible thing due 
to its association with fear. Robert Browning wrote: 
“Love, hate, fear, faith—these make up humanity.” We 
should face the facts about Love, admit that loving is 
a state filled with anxious fears due not on'y to the 
tensions which produce it but also to the fact that we 
are racially so constructed that fear is generated when 
Love is obstructed, and that we are all so trained that 
Love is integrated with fear. 

The philosophers have endowed us richly with the 
truth about Love: “The sweetest joy, the wildest woe 
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is love” (Bailey) ; “I hate and I love” (Catullus) ; “Who 
love too much, hate in the like extreme” (Homer) ; 
“Mysterious love, uncertain pleasure, Hast thou more 


of pain or pleasure? . . . Endless torment dwell about 
thee; Yet who would live, and live without thee!” 
(Addison). 


Now it is the irony of fate that the search for the other 
one, she whose love would overcome the feeling of inferior- 
ity, keeps ever present that very feeling of inferiority! 
Indeed, the loved one herself, unless she be very wise, 
will often unintentionally increase the feeling which her 
love should overcome. At other times her own feeling of 
inferiority prompts her to belittle the one she loves, and 
with a malignity that is truly amazing. 

There is authority for this on a spiritual level in 
Hebrews, XII, 6: 


Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth. 


And woman, following this example, punishes the object 
of her affection. Swinburne wrote: 


O love, O great god Love, what have I done, 
That thou should hunger so after my death? 


What could be expected more certainly than that Love, 
which conquers Death, should also seek it? Shakespeare 
said: “Some Cupid kills with arrows, some with traps,” 
and there is so much good psychology in the following 
stanzas of Wilde’s “The Ballad of Reading Gaol” that 
they are quoted in full: 


The man had killed the thing he loved, 
And so he had to die. 
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Some kill their love when they are young, 
And some when they are old; 

Some strangle with the hands of Lust, 
Some with the hands of Gold: 

The kindest use a knife, because 
The dead so soon grow cold. 


Some love too little, some too long, 
Some sell, and others buy; 

Some do the deed with many tears, 
And some without a sigh: 

For each man kills the thing he loves, 
Yet each man does not die. 


And all men kill the thing they love, 
By all let this be heard, 

Some do it with a bitter look, 
Some with a flattering word, 

The coward does it with a kiss, 
The brave man with a sword! 


What a warning this is to those who would believe 
themselves to be perfect lovers! The great duty of each 
of us is to see that we do not unwittingly give pain. It 
may flatter the ego and give a sense of superiority to 
realize that one has the power to crush and destroy, to 
see the loved one cringing in fear and brightening at the 
words of love. Such conduct is motived by love of self, 
and is not only fruitless in results but leads to death of 
the personality and of the body. The attention is centered 
on the destructive phase of Life, which means that the 
person is consumed by fears. The moral is that we must 
keep an eternal vigilance to see that we are on the con- 
structive side of the emotion. 

This double-edged Love-Fear is like the Sword of 
Damocles, held over our heads by those whom we love, 
and—in our hands for them! 

One of the great errors in the understanding of Love 
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arises from confounding it with sex. Love is a motive 
for our acts, while sex is a form of behavior, one of the 
ways through which love finds expression. Sex, however, 
has many motives, and while we must admit that Love is 
the most dynamic, we must not overlook the others. Some 
of them are forms of infantilism cropping out on the 
surface of the adult personality, and nearly all of them 
_ are manifestations of inferiority. How much, indeed, does 
loneliness, pride, vanity, exhibitionism, the love of adven- 
ture, the desire to shake off the conventions and excite- 
ment enter into sex! Is it not the Great Human Adven- 
ture? The most common method of search for the 
Unknown? 

Love finds expression in different strata, at different 
levels, even in the adult personality. We are indebted 
to Mr. David Seabury, writing in the “Century Maga- 
zine” for September, 1927, for a very concise summary 
of these levels: “Love functions as a dynamic urge upon 
every plane of human response from the physical up to 
the psychical.” He mentions the carnal love of the ma- 
terialistic phase of man, the love of a higher type which 
expresses itself in the joy of codperating, of mutual voli- 
tion, the kindred sympathy, intellectual love, two minds 
with but a single purpose; love showing itself as mutual 
protection; creative idealism where two individuals are 
one in the pursuit of beauty, awestruck with the truth 
and the vastness of creation; and lastly, the merging of 
mental qualities where the spiritual union leads to the 
dream of two individuals each but half of one complete 
whole, the masculine and feminine as two parts of the 
single human individuality. In the complete spiritual 
union, Love results in losing one’s identity in becoming 
one with another. 

The true Love-impulse may find expression upon any 
of these levels. Indeed, in its fullness it finds expression 
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upon all of them. Sex, as a means of such expression, 
enriches life and leads to a fuller expansion of self. 
It is a form of behavior which leads to the greatest life 
accomplishment. Only when sex is assumed to be the great- 
est thing in life is it cramping in its results. 

How great is the contrast between the physical and 
mental state when Love is given expression and when it 
is suppressed or completely denied! When denied in 
adult life it may change into vehement hate, a reaction 
which we should expect, since Love and Fear are bi- 
valent qualities. Love casts out fear, and by the same 
token, its denial invites that same fear which shows itself 
in all forms of hate: its repression excites the very 
feeling of inferiority which its expression removes. The 
act of hatred, by destroying the person or thing which 
impedes the expression of love, seeks to remove the source 
oi the feeling of inferiority. We have explained how the 
results of such a denied love are so disastrous, finally 
ending in the complete destruction of the body-mind. 

Disappointment in love is the most intense of human 
sufferings, a frustration of those motives most funda- 
mental] in us all. It is this physico-mental suffering which 
compels an adjustment in one of the two ways which are 
open. The denied Love-motive may, despite opposition, 
continue to dominate conduct and either attach itself to 
a new object or else find a substitute outlet. 

How much of human life depends upon the substitute 
paths by which we find expression for this motive! With 
these paths the newer psychology is profoundly inter- 
ested, paths of the greatest sociological importance. 

Asceticism is the complete denial of the Love-motive, 
and is one of the most interesting character distortions 
arising from the complete renunciation of adult love. 
It is a character distortion which shows itself in an 
emotionless attitude toward other men as well as women, 
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and also in an irritable despair of life. Here the emotional 
flood has been dammed back; but it is never lost. The 
energy of the motive escapes either in behavior on a lower 
physical and social level (often even infantile!), or else 
in reactions against Love or designed to explain away the 
lack of Love. All of these are combined with symptoms 
of physical disease. The reactions are usually character 
traits opposite to the normal expression of the Love- 
motive, forms of fear such as have already been de- 
scribed; while the physical symptoms often lead to severe 
emotional distortions such as anxiety, melancholy and 
world-weariness. 

Asceticism had its place, however. While it led to a new 
misfortune for many persons, it resulted in the general 
expansion of Christianity. It is of doubtful utility now. 
Moral autonomy, wishing to do what we must, is a better 
solution and is one of the goals of the race. The artificial 
giving up of pleasure to “Strengthen the Will,” is too 
often followed by masochistic pleasure, the pleasure of 
self-inflicted pain, which so often leads to self-destruc- 
tion. Ideal asceticism often fails—then follows the com- 
plete nervous breakdown, with loss of will, and an 
irrational self-condemnation. The ascetic is prover- 
bially harsh with others and deficient in pity. Repressed 
Love may, and usually does, appear in ugly traits in 
which hate predominates. 

Despite all teaching of the Puritanical past, most of 
us are happy indeed that there is a solution other than 
renunciation. We are eternally indebted to Goethe’s im- 
mortal Faust, to whom the ascetic ideal meant death and 
“who portrays the shrinking of demons and the fleeing of 
devils, riven by the pangs of Love.” 


With this brief discussion of the expression and sup- 
pression of the Love-motive in the adult personality we 
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must now consider what occurs when love is expressed or 
suppressed in one of the lower personalities. We have 
already described the march of the Loye-motive through 
the developing personalities; it remains only to note the 
behavior which results. Strange as it may seem, that very 
suppression which is so disastrous in the adult is the first 
step in emotional] evolution. 

The baby finds expression for the primitive Love- 
impulse in a form of behavior which is appropriate to 
his age. His actions either increase his feeling of superi- 
ority and lessen the feeling of inferiority, or else promote 
happiness and relieve pain. Sooner or later this infantile 
behavior becomes inadequate. It either fails in its object 
or else actually evokes the hostile criticism of others. 
When the parent tells the child that he is “acting like a 
baby,” he is uncomfortable and feels that there is need 
for other tactics. The customary behavior is now more or 
less painful. What was cute and cunning in the new- 
born is often taboo for the child of four. The damming-up 
of energy which results is the first step in spiritualization. 

The energy of the frustrated impulse must find an out- 
let, and now is the wonderful opportunity to lead the 
energy into higher forms of expression. All of the hopes 
of education are encompassed within this one statement, 
since the method of expressing Love is directed to an 
ever higher level, and on that level is (in turn) sup- 
pressed! This upward march of the energy is always away 
from self-preservation and toward race-preservation, 
from selfishness toward altruism, until Love at last finds 
expression in a manner where self is indeed lost. 

We must not think, however, that the evolution of the 
race or the spiritualization of the individual is either 
easy or painless. It is, on the contrary, a process filled 
with pain and suffering. The distressing knowledge of 
our inferiority drives us upward, there to meet with a 
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similar realization. Obstruction begets fear, which arises 
from those tensions which lead to physical disease. 

Yet throughout ten million years Love has been the 
one hope of the millennium. Even though it be true that 
many men cannot be induced to commit a crime or be 
guilty of a treason when stirred by any emotion less 
than Love, and even though there is the danger of sudden 
repression and the development of fear, still there are 
always the beneficent effects of the positive aspect of 
Love, which greatly outweighs the dangers of the negative 
phase. 

Fear is the price we pay for loving. Death is the 
price we pay for living. Love and Fear, Life and Death 
walk hand in hand. 

Creation in all its aspects comes from Love; it shows 
the way to salvation. 

Love leads to sanctity. Love is the path to sainthood. 


Chapter XVII 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


The Book of Life begins with a man and a woman in a 
garden. It ends with REVELATION. 
—WILDE 


Tuer psychology of consciousness is appropriately the 
last to be discussed, since it is the highest of the mental 
processes. Where the psychology of consciousness with its 
scientific proof ends, theology and the realm of faith be- 
gin. In this chapter we shall find the greatest of the 
subconscious personal images—tTHE EGO—identified with 
God himself and possessed of all His attributes. 

It is the story of Life. Science believes in evolution, 
“the theory that the various types of animals and plants 
have developed from preéxisting types, as opposed to 
the theory of separate creation of each species.” 

But no one can hope to form the slightest conception 
of the nature of the first “living thing,” or the condi- 
tions which surrounded its origin. The ameba, a single- 
celled animal, is often referred to as the type; but this 
is obviously incorrect, since the ameba is an infinitely 
complex organism and much too high in the animal scale 
to represent the first form of life. Its development prob- 
ably took millions of years. 

Be that as it may, what it lacked in physica] develop- 
ment it made up in spirituality. It had urges, desires, 
ambitions! Its simple constitution did not lend itself 
readily to these ends, so that it was forced to develop 
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new organs to give an outlet to its urges. The man of 
to-day resulted from the desire to gratify these inherent 
impulses. 

There is no real conflict between science and religion 
in this theory of evolution. The awakening of conscious- 
ness, which is the essential element of man, is clearly de- 
scribed in Genesis. The earth had brought forth the 
grass and herbs and trees, and the cattle and beasts; the 
water, the moving creatures that had life—the fish and 
fowl. There was, however, no question of dominion, one 
over the other. 

Man was given this authority. He was, however, 
created in a somewhat different manner from the others. 
In Genesis, II, 7, we read: “And the Lord God formed 
man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life; and man became a living soul.” 
Man became a living soul! He was endowed with self-con- 
sciousness, spiritualized and glorified by it. But, unfor- 
tunately, that very self-consciousness which made him a 
man was soon to be his undoing! 

There are many persons, however, who for various 
reasons do not agree with this interpretation. Well, they 
are entitled to their opinion. Evolution is an hypothesis 
which cannot be proved, and at best only assists us to 
understand human nature. But whether or not they agree 
that the first man evolved from lower forms, and that 
when self-consciousness was reached man became a living 
soul, they are forced to admit that every man of to-day 
came from a single cell and that self-consciousness is the 
criterion, the measure, by which he must be compared 
with his fellows. 

In Chapter IV we pointed out that “At some time dur- 
ing development a marvelous knowledge came to that Man 
[Homo sapiens|—the ‘first awakening of consciousness. 
At this moment [whenever it was!] he was confronted 
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with two obvious facts: the existence of the world in 
which he lives, and the existence of the physico-mental life 
within himself.” 

It is not enough, however, to say that primitive 
man experienced an awakening of the consciousness within 
him. We must ask: “Self-consciousness? What kind of 
a self did he see and at what level? Was his conscious- 
ness of himself the dimly lighted mental world of the 
cave-man with only savage instincts to eat, protect him- 
self and capture a mate by beating her into submission? 
Or was this consciousness of self an idea of himself as 
a primal horde father, a dominant figure in a primitive 
family? Or still higher, was it as a member of a tribe 
with duties and responsibilities to his kin?” 

Self-consciousness was and still is a magnificent spec- 
tacle. We do not intend to minimize but to emphasize 
its importance. 

We must have a definite idea of what consciousness 
is and what it means. Webster defines the word conscious 
as “to be aware or sensible of an mward state or an 
outward fact,” which two factors we recognize immedi- 
ately as the “I” and the “Not-I.” He further says that 
there is often a sense of guilt connected with it! This is 
proof positive of its bi-valency. Every very intense aware- 
ness of self-consciousness, like that of the other emotions, 
makes us unduly or uncomfortably conscious of our 
personality. We learned why this is from John in the 
chapter on the Sensitive Man. 

The word consciousness is used with two meanings. 
Broadly speaking, it refers to “that state of being which 
is characterized by sensation, emotion, thought, or any 
physical attribute whatever; mind in its broadest sense.” 
At other times it refers to a more limited state: “the 
totality of constant states connected with any single 
organism, as a man, or with any group of mental factors 
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closely interrelated, as one of the personalities in the 
phenomena of multiple personality.” This state refers 
to one form of consciousness associated with several 
others in the same person. But no matter how the word 
is used, consciousness is considered as a fundamental 
phenomenon of life. 

We have dwelt so long on the definition of conscious- 
ness because, as was previously stated, personality, the 
dynamic expression of character, implies self-conscious- 
mess, and consciousness is the element which is at the 
basis of personality. 

Now the reader will have surmised that we are not 
especially interested in so-called “physical” evolution. 
Whether or not the “body” of man evolved from a lower 
manifestation of life is not important. We are somewhat 
more interested in whether or not the “mind” of man 
evolved from the inherent mental processes of these lower 
forms. The new concept of the body-mind unites these 
two elementary processes, so that evolution must now be 
regarded as a physico-mental development, and this puts 
the whole matter in a new light. 

Although we are only casually interested in whether 
or not evolution has taken place, we are tremendously 
concerned with the fact that EVOLUTION OF INDIVIDUAL 
AND RACE CONSCIOUSNESS IS NOW TAKING PLACE, and that 
the development of consciousness in every man determines 
the degree of his responsibility to himself, to his fellow- 
man and to his God! 

If this be so, there is no aspect of psychology that 
can, in any degree, be compared with the psychology of 
consciousness in its importance for the development of the 
ethical and moral side of man. It is paramount to the 
philosopher, the theologian and the psychologist. 

The philosopher has considered consciousness as an 
attribute of the soul, as itself a spiritual substance, as 
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an epiphenomenon or dependent accompaniment of physi- 
cal existence, and, finally, as that of which all phenomena, 
physical and mental, are forms; the ultimate form of 
existence. Some of the most important philosophies have 
been built up around it. 

The theologian will find in the Bible numerous examples 
of expansion of consciousness occurring in the individual 
or race. In fact, the whole Bible is devoted to such an 
influence. Hundreds of concrete instances might be given, 
such as when the eyes of Adam and Eve were opened and 
they became as gods, knowing good and evil; when Cain 
said: “Am I my brother’s keeper?” (there is no negative 
suggestion ; the idea in his mind was: “I am my brother’s 
keeper !”’) ; the influence of Christ on His disciples, and, 
finally, the mental state discussed by St. John the Divine, 
in the Apocalypse, to which we shall return. 

We shall begin the discussion of the importance of 
consciousness to the psychologist by bringing our primi- 
tive man up to the civilized man of to-day. We asked if 
he awakened with the “idea of a primal horde father.” In 
discussing him as a man of to-day we ask: “Is he con- 
scious of himself as a self-centered man with no interests 
outside of himself? Or does he think of himself only as a 
member of his family? Has he developed a breadth of 
consciousness which impresses him with his responsibility 
to his small town? Does he feel himself as a vital part of 
the state in which he lives? Has he accepted his respon- 
sibility from a national standpoint—does he acsept and 
live up to his duties as an American and stop there? That 
is, is he a Nationalist? Or has he received that baptism 
of spirit which makes him feel his responsibility to all 
mankind? Is he large enough to sympathize with all men, 
all races? Is his heart big enough to take in all humanity, 
his soul expanded to that point where his ego approaches 
the impersonal and the abstract? 
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This expansion of consciousness is slowly going on. 
The consciousness of the nation is no broader than that 
of its members. The forces at work in the individual 
consciousness are the basis of the national. Of each man 
we must ask: “What is the level of his personality?” And 
then: “Does he face Life at the level of an infant, a 
child, a pre-adolescent, an adolescent or as an adult? 
And if as an adult, with what breadth of consciousness 
does he view his responsibilities ?” 

Until ten years ago the Anglo-Saxon race was at the 
level of Nationalism. The World War was the Baptism 
of Fire necessary to lead it into that state of conscious- 
ness that will eventually end in international peace 
through the consciousness of universal responsibility. It 
is to the credit of American ideals that the shackles of 
Nationalism are being shattered and America is passing 
on to the International Brotherhood of Man. 

If the situation has been presented clearly, one cannot 
fail to be impressed with the idea that those factors which 
influence consciousness and the laws which control them 
are the greatest things im life. 

Before discussing the elements of consciousness upon 
which personality depends, and the influences which 
change these factors, we must briefly discuss conscious- 
ness itself. When we have spoken of “Consciousness” we 
have referred to the “rational consciousness” mentioned 
in the quotation of James on page 49. This is our normal 
waking consciousness. 

When discussing this subject we reached the following 
conclusions : 


There are various forms of consciousness within us; they 
may be awakened by definite stimuli; these states are oppo- 
sites and are in conflict. The expansion of consciousness thus 
awakened is the beginning of all spiritualization. 
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Let us consider the factors involved in the expansion 
and contraction of consciousness in this order: First, 
the various forms of consciousness; second, the definite 
stimuli which awaken them, and the effects of these 
stimuli; third, the opposition and conflict of these fac- 
tors; and, finally, the spiritwalization which results from 
the expansion of consciousness. 

The origin of Reality, that which constitutes con- 
sciousness, the “I” and the “Not-I,” is a subject the 
full consideration of which would fill many pages. We 
must here be content with assuming one fact. In the ocean 
of images which surround us there is one image which is 
distinct from all others, one affected not only by changes 
from without but also by changes from within. This image 
is the “I.” Emotions arising from within the “I’’ do not 
regularly affect the “Not-I.” 

it can be shown that the appreciation of this sense of 
reality is brought about by comparison of those images 
arising from within with those coming from without. 
Consciousness itself consists of the perception of a suc- 
cession of impressions (images) received from without 
and within. It is like the projection of a cinema film. 
One image alone projected on the screen would not pro- 
duce the illusion of reality; but when these images are 
projected in a sequence they produce a continuum which 
has all the requisites of Reality: “so close or vivid a cor- 
respondence between the representation and the thing 
itself that the representation produces the effect of the 
actual object.” 

We must not stop here, however. While consciousness 
is indeed such a continuum, it is a state marked by facts 
of great importance. It has been shown that the images 
which are perceived in consciousness arise from flat 
surfaces only. Length and breadth are properties of these 
flat surfaces. A man living in such a world would exist in 
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terms of two dimensions. It is, however, quite evident that 
we live in a world of three dimensions, and it has been 
shown that the third dimension—thickness—is perceived 
only as motion, and that this motion is an illusion pro- 
duced by the succession of dissimilar images. Each suc- 
ceeding positive picture of the cinema film is slightly 
different from the one before and after it. 

Perspective and relief are illusions produced by varia- 
tions in the size and shape of objects perceived in con- 
sciousness. Now, since the external object or sensation 
arising from it only stirs up a motion already within us, 
it follows, as Ouspensky says, that thought is motion: 
“The true motion which lies at the foundation of every- 
thing is the motion of thought. True energy is the energy 
of consciousness.” 

These concepts force us to modify our ideas of the 
world in which we live. We no longer find tenable the idea 
of a space which exists outside of time, nor a concept of 
time which is separate from space. Extra-spacial time and 
extra-temporal space do not exist. (Time is seen to be a 
movement over a certain space; and motion, upon which 
the comprehension of space depends, is only possible 
when it extends over time.) Time and space cannot be 
separated! 

This prompts in us the query: “What are Time and 
Space?” Much as we should like to discuss this question 
at great length, we must content ourselves with a few 
references. 

Our relation to the outside world is most accurately 
defined by perceiving it as existing in time and space. 
Phenomena exist for us in time, things in space. Anything 
having no extension in space and no duration in time does 
not exist. 

Space is the form of the universe known only through 
the illusion of motion in time. It possesses infinite exten- 
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sion in all direction. The nearest we can come to a defi- 
nition of space is that it is an extension of consciousness 
manifested by the expenditure of energy or motion. It 
continues to exist in time. 

These facts are indeed trivial for our purpose when 
compared with the fact that the comprehension of space 
depends upon the development or state of consciousness. 
It is modified by the mind that conceives it. As conscious- 
ness changes and develops, the space sense changes. The 
dimensionality of the world depends upon the expansion 
of consciousness, which is the only thing that changes, 
develops and unfolds! 

Reality with reference to time is quite different. We 
usually think of time as being divided into the past, 
present and future, and conclude that the past has ceased 
to exist and that the future does not and cannot be made 
te exist in the present. But how long is the present? Is it 
a millionth of a second, a minute, an hour, day or life- 
time? We say “Now.” It is immediately past. Our only 
knowledge of the present is the past! Can we say that the 
past does not still exist? If so, there is no present. If 
the present is a line of cleavage between the past and 
the future, both of them must exist, else the present 
is a line of cleavage between two non-existent states, 
which would make the present also non-existent. 

This matter is more than mere words, but, reason 
as we will, there is no solution of the problem unless 
we change our idea of the “Now.” We are forced to accept 
the concept of Hindu philosophy — the ever-present 
“Now,” capable of expansion and of contraction. 

The reader will no doubt have wondered what all of 
this has to do with the psychology of consciousness. Our 
answer is that it has the greatest importance for human 
consciousness. We will advance our thesis and then give 
the scientific facts upon which it rests. 
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Human consciousness is directly under the control of 
the emotions. Time and space are the movements in con- 
sciousness by which it may be interpreted. They are the 
opposite poles of the same movement im consciousness. 
Any emotion which constricts the sense of space extends 
the sense of time; and any emotion which constricts the 
sense of time expands the sense of space! 

LovE EXPANDS THE SENSE OF SPACE AND CONTRACTS 
THE SENSE OF TIME; FEAR EXPANDS THE SENSE OF TIME 
AND CONTRACTS THE SENSE OF SPACE. 

What are the required stimuli to produce these results 
upon consciousness? We shall take them from everyday 
life, beginning with the more simple processes and ad- 
vance to the complex. 

Attention is a condition of consciousness where there 
is an increased ability to recognize certain feelings and 
ideas. It is accompanied by a corresponding distraction 
for others. There is a lessening of the sense of time and 
an increase in the sense of space. When our attention is 
fixed on a certain thought or book, for instance, time 
passes very quickly and we are more or less oblivious of 
outside things. 

Just before going to sleep, there is often a “twilight 
state” with a great expansion of the sense of space and 
a loss of the sense of time. The arms and legs often seem 
to grow very large. In sleep without dreams, there is a 
loss of the sense of time. 

Some of the most easily recognized changes in con- 
sciousness are due to certain drugs. We are all familiar 
with the rapid passage of time and the increased sense of 
space and expansion of the personality due to the stimu- 
lation of alcohol. Also to the loss of the sense of time 
during the paralytic stage. During the stage of remorse 
there is a contraction of the personality with a great 
increase of the sense of time, together with a diminished 
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sense of space with self-depreciation and a profound 
sense of inferiority ! 

Moderate doses of caffein or coffee lead to an expansion 
of the personality with a diminished sense of time. Small 
doses of a certain drug lead to a loss of the sense of time 
and a greatly changed sense of space, so that the person 
feels that he is living in another world. The lotus eater 
soars into space and loses the ability to estimate it cor- 
rectly. Time seems very long. Things known to be close 
at hand seem to be very far away. Another drug in 
small doses leads to a loss of the sense of time and an 
increased sense of space. 

We now come to the changes in consciousness due to 
emotions, which is really the important matter. We shall 
first discuss the effect of some of the common fears. In 
fear during falling there is a very great contraction of 
consciousness, with a loss of the sense of space and a 
great expansion of the sense of time in which the present 
is replaced by the past. Persons falling from a great 
height have reported that all the events of their lives 
have flashed through their minds during the fall, but 
that they had no sense of their position in space. This is 
a typical example of the effect of great fear of physical 
injury or of death. 

Stage-fright is an excellent example of the effects of 
fear of failure and inferiority. Before appearing on 
the stage there is a fear of probable failure. The person 
wonders if he can succeed or else overcompensate by too 
great a confidence. The internal gland secretioii effects 
are seen in the dryness of the mouth, rapid pulse and 
cold hands and feet. Having arrived on the stage, he is 
confronted with a sea of faces, everything seems to blur 
and finally to fade away! The sense of time is greatly 
increased, so that seconds seem hours, while the apprecia- 
tion of space is lost. The world fades away and leaves 
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him standing there a colossal statue of ignorance and 
failure. This may go on until he faints, or reaction sets in. 
If he succeeds, he has a sense of elation. 

In day-dreaming there is a loss of the sense of time 
and a great increase in the sense of space. Relief from the 
mental conflict is followed by building “castles in the air,” 
with a great increase in the feeling of superiority, or, 
less often, a fantasy of death. There is either an infinity 
’ of expansion with unlimited capacity or else an infinity 
of annihilation or death. 

Several forms of mental disease show great disturbance 
of the appreciation of time and space. In the excitement 
of mania time passes without notice; but there is a truly 
wonderful appreciation of space; while in the depres- 
sion of melancholia every minute seems eons long. With 
this increased appreciation of time there is the character- 
istic loss of the realization of space, so that the victim 
often feels that parts of his body, his heart, lungs or 
limbs, are lost. 

The most astounding discoveries in the realm of 
psychology have been made in the study of the mental 
disease known as dementia precox. When life on the level 
of a normal adult becomes intolerable through the fear 
associated with it, consciousness becomes constricted. The 
vital energy is dammed up and still more fear is gener- 
ated, with further contraction of consciousness. The 
energy is forced to seek a method of expression in a path 
formerly used, and on a lower level. Such a man begins 
to act as he did as an adolescent, then as a pre-adoles- 
cent, and, finally, as a child again! Behavior on the lower 
levels is followed by the feeling that he is on that level. 
He has the emotions and feelings which he has struggled 
to leave behind. All the old feelings of inferiority, shame, 
guilt, inadequacy and inability to dominate the environ- 
ment return. Such patients say that they feel like chil- 
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dren again, that they have now shrunken to the size of a 
child of three or four years, that they were never born, 
that they were born again, or that they are dead! 

We have seen that Fear is the great factor in the 
contraction of consciousness which increases the sense of 
time and decreases the sense of space. 

In the same manner we can show that Love is the great 
factor in the expansion of consciousness which increases 
the sense of space and decreases the sense of time. We 
have already described this gradual expansion in the 
chapters on Personality and Love and shall return to it 
when discussing the fourth factor—spiritualization. 

Let us now, however, consider briefly the third factor, 
the conflict between Love and Fear in their effects on Con- 
sciousness. Here is the greatest psychological concept yet 
written. We have seen this conflict start in the Garden of 
Eden. We have alluded to it in the introduction to the 
chapter on the Conflict of the Emotions in the reference 
to Armageddon, where the last battle will be fought on 
the Day of Judgment between Migado and his wife 
Ereshkigal! It has been wonderfully described in the 
symbol] of Urim and Thummim of the Hebrews! 

By far the clearest description comes from the Yih 
King, the Book of Changes, one of the oldest documents 
from the Chinese. In the Oracle of Yahveh, translated by 
Paul Carus, Fuh Hi, the mythological founder of Chinese 
civilization, is described. He carries in his hand a tablet 
inscribed with the symbols of Yang and Yin, two_sets of 
symbols forming a contrast of opposites. Yang repre- 
sents motion, heaven, light, odd numbers, unrest, the male 
principle. Yin stands for steadiness and rest, for even 
numbers, for earth, for darkness, for completion and the 
feminine principle. Yang and Yin were held to be the 
positive and negative principles which contain the secrets 
of the universe. “All things that exist are but a mixture 
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of the two, and the conflict between these influences is 
responsible for all problems.” 

It is quite evident that Yang and Yin are symbols, 
that they do not represent a man and a woman, but stand 
for influences found within all of us. They must be inter- 
preted on different levels, when they will be seen to repre- 
sent the fundamental conflict of a given level. They stand 
for masculinity and femininity, for Love and Fear, for 
Life and Death. 

In the very first paragraph of this book we referred to 
the emotions as having been described as giants fighting 
for the bodies and souls of mankind. We now wish to 
give the reader the full quotation from which it was 
taken, in the “Drama of Love and Death,” by Edward 
Carpenter: 


Love and death move through this world of ours like things 
apart—underrunning it truly, and everywhere present, yet 
seeming to belong to some other mode of existence. 

These figures, Love and Death, move through the world 
like the closest friends indeed, never far separate, and to- 
gether dominating it in a kind of triumphant superiority; and 
yet like the bitterest enemies, dogging each other’s footsteps, 
undoing each other’s work, fighting for the bodies and souls 
of mankind. 


The spiritualization which results from the expansion 
of consciousness is our last theme. We have said that the 
Origin of Life and the Meaning of Death are the two 
great mysteries of our existence, through which we learn 
of Infinity, Eternity and God! But Infinity and Eternity 
we have described as movements in human consciousness. 
We must pause for a moment to expand this concept. 

What is infinity, then? Infinity of space, the endless 
extension in all directions, is the antithesis of the mathe- 
matical point. In order to think of space extending end- 
lessly in all directions it is first necessary to think of 
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finite sections of a line or one direction (which includes 
time), and then to imagine (by expanding consciousness) 
an endless number of lines. Infinity of space, then, is the 
endless extension in an endless number of directions. If 
the reader has actually tried to think of this as he has 
been reading it, he will have become aware that as the 
min approached the concept of endless space, the sense 
of time was absolutely lost! 

In the same manner we find that when we conceive of 
an infinity of time the sense of space is lost. This brings 
us to the conclusion that infinity of time and space is 
an endless extension of a bi-polar or ambi-valent some- 
thing or entity. If consciousness could be expanded 
enough it could conceive of all space; if contracted 
enough, of all time. It is apparent, therefore, that con- 
sciousness is capable of perceiving finite amounts of 
space and time which extend toward the infinity of ex- 
tension on one hand and an infinity of annihilation on the 
other. With this expansion there is developed a fear of the 
Joss of reality, which is the fear of death; but combined 
with this there is a sense of a new reality in which all 
values approach infinity. 

But our idea of our capacity to conceive an endless 
number of things is grossly overestimated. Infinity does 
not mean the addition of more and more time or space. It 
means the ability to perceive a group of things individu- 
ally and collectively at the same time. 

If the reader will place a penny on a sheet of white 
paper and stand a few feet from it he will be able to see 
it clearly. Now let him place another penny beside it. He 
can perceive them both as individuals at the same instant. 
Now add another. He can perceive all three as individuals 
at the same instant. A fourth is added. All are easily 
visualized. When he adds a fifth it requires a little effort 
at concentration which causes a slight sense of discom- 
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fort. When a sixth is added, there is a tendency to group 
them in threes. If he has a good mind he can perceive 
six. Now let him add a seventh. There is a tendency to 
group them in two and five, or four and three, but the 
man with a very good mind can perceive seven. We have 
never been able to perceive eight. 

It is apparent, therefore, that for the average man 
seven is infinity of mathematic extension! 

Let us now turn to the Revelation of St. Jchn the 
Divine. John spoke to the seven churches and from the 
seven spirits, of seven golden candle-sticks, and in his 
hand he had seven stars, and there were seven seals, and 
seven angels, and seven trumpets, and seven last plagues, 
and seven vials of wrath. We might continue, but have 
given enough to show that St. John had at this point 
arrived at the infinity of expansion of consciousness of 
the average man. 

He did not remain at this level, however. 


And I saw a new heaven and a new earth: for the first 
heaven and the first earth were passed away . . . and there 
shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain; for the former things are 
passed away. 


With this wonderful expansion of consciousness, things 
were numbered in twelves! There were twelve gates and 


twelve angels and twelve tribes, and twelve foundations 


and twelve apostles. 

We are indebted to Ouspensky for the quotations 
which point to the origin of the effect upon the con- 
sciousness ; 

In Revelation, X, 6, we read: 


And sware by him that liveth for ever and ever . . . that 
there should be time no longer. 


= #, je 
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and in Paul the Apostle in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
III, 17-18: 


. . that ye, being rooted and grounded in love, 
May be able to comprehend with all saints, what is the 
breadth, and length, and depth, and height. 


It was not a matter of accident that St. John found time 
no longer; he had cast out Fear. Nor that the Apostle 
used four dimensions when he described space. They had 
attained a wonderful expansion of consciousness through 
Love. 

The development and expansion of consciousness are 
the great constructive evolution of the future. The 
consciousness we know is shackled by the chains of Fear. 
Yet, even thus burdened, it is marching steadily onward 
toward its inevitable goal—the Consciousness of Super- 
man. 

Love, indeed, is the great constructive emotion, the 
Path to Sainthood, the Beginning and the End. 
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of new, 65 

origin, 83, 86 

personal, 94 

erect phase, 8, 24, 67, 88, 


psychology of, 81 
reaction to, 89, 93 
results, 8, 9, 57, 87 
shame and, 91 
social, 89 
types, 190 
unconscious, 90 
useless, 95 
Feeling, inseparable from knowl- 
edge, 7 
Flying Dutchman, The, 171 
Freud, Sigmund, quoted, 2 
Friends, avoiding familiarity with, 
194 
borrowing from, 196 
choosing, 194 
defense of, 193 
excess emotion, 195 
identification with, 193 
injury, 195 
unasked favors of, 195 
Fright, convulsive movements, 69 
defined, 66 
emotion of, 72 
origin, 68 
origin of term, 66 
physical effects, 68 
psychology, 65 
racing and, 70 
reaction, 66 
running and, 70 
sensation of, 66 
separate from fear, 66 
sequence, 70 
Function, instinctive, 20 


Genesis, Book of, 213, 240 
Gettysburg Address, Lincoln, 202 
Gil Blas, Le Sage, 124 
Gilgamesh Epic, 34 
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Glands, dualism, 21 
ductless, 21 
influence in epochs of life, 25 
mechanism, 26 
secretions, 74 
stimulation of, 59 
(see also separate items) 
Globe-trotters, interest in, 171 
psychology of, 169 
unproductivity, 178 
Glycogen, secretion of, 75 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, 
236 
quoted, 79 
Gonad glands, quantity, 59 
Gull, 22 
Hamlet, Shakespeare, quoted, 
130, 142, 196, 232 
Hammer of Thor, 98 
Happiness, capacity for, 28 
Hate, by identification, 113 
bivalency, 114 
cause, 112 
chronic, 115 
control of, 118 
defined, 110 
deterioration and, 115 
from repressed love, 114 
imposed by society, 111 
in chess, 103 
indirect acts of, 117 
national, 118 
origin, 111 
pantomime, 111 
penalty of, 115 
personality distortion, 116 
physical effects, 110, 115 
psychology of, 110 
self-, 147 
sources, 113 
tenderness and, 116 
tongue, an organ of, 117 
Hebrews, Epistle to the, quoted, 
232 
Henley, William Ernest, 153, 154 
quoted, 153 
Hobo hotel, 174 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell, quoted, 
57 
Homer, quoted, 232 
Horace, quoted, 169 
Horsley, 23 
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Howitz, 23 - 
Hunter, John, 102 


“T and not I,” origin of, 5% 
Idea, emotionalized, 6 
psychology, 6 
Ideals, adolescent, 56 
ego, 55 
love, 226 
Identification, 54, 62, 147 
basis for emotions, 213 
dissimilarity, 216 
ego ideal, 56 
force of, 215 
mechanism of, 193 
opposites, 217 
Ruth, an example, 213 
similarity, 216 
success by, 211 
with God, 213 
with parent, 215 
Images, dualism of, 54 
god, 227 
love, 227 
Impulses, central, 222 
instinctive, 78 
love behaviorism, 237 
primitive, 190 
race preservation, 224 
self-preservation, 69, 224 
Inferiority, healthy reaction, 108 
repression, 108 
universality of, 205 
Infinity, 10 
seven as infinity of mathemati- 
cal extension, 253 
Integration, abnormal, 40 
childhood, 40, 209 
examples, 209, 210, 211 
faulty, 209 
habit and, 39 
love and fear, 41 
normal, 39 
Intelligence, mental fields, 5 
Introjection, 17 
habit and, 39 
Invictus, Henley, 153 


Jacob, 172 

James, William, 244 

John, Book of, 110 

John the Divine, St., quoted, 254 
Jordan, William G., quoted, 117 
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Julius Cesar, Shakespeare, quo- 
ted, Gl, 675-7952.117, | 126: 
135, 138, 144, 183, 186 


Kali and Siva, 36 

Kim, Kipling, 173 

Kipling, Rudyard, quoted, 49, 89, 
98, 179, 194, 202 

Knowledge, feeling and, 7 

Kocher, 23 


Lao-tze, quoted, 30 
Law, of recurrence, 173 
physiological, 5 
Lazear, 22 
Lincoln, Abraham, as a jurist, 141 
Love, a primitive instinct, 221 
association with eating, 224 
consciousness changes, 9 
cycles, 229 
defined, 220 
denied, 235 
disappointment in, 235 
evolution through, 255 
expressed, 235 
-fear complex, 231 
forms, 14 
fourth dimension, 255 
god of, 18, 219 
harmony and, 229 
hunger and, 223, 225 
ideal, 226 
image, 225 
levels of expression, 231, 234 
motive, 220, 222, 223 
of same sex, 227 
path to Sainthood, 255 
philosophy, 219 
physical effects, 9 
pity and, 146 
psychology, 219 
reactions, 230 
self-, 146 
sex and, 220, 225, 234 
tensions, 229 
types, 221 
Love and Death, Carpenter, 36, 
226, 252 


Malade Imaginaire, La, Moliére, 
152 
Man, Apollonian, 158 
concept of, 53 
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Dionysian, 158 
endocrine support of types, 159 
herd influence, 134 
motives of initiation into, 228 
reaction to entrance, 228 
sensitive, 159 
successful, 207 
Mark, Book of, 104 
Masculinity, fear, 160 
feeling of, 53 
femininity and, 54 
Masochism, 41, 149 
Matter, dualism, 30 
fundamental constitution, 30 
Matthew, Book of, 139, 140, 221 
Maupassant, Guy de, quoted, 92 
Meyer, 22 
Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Shakespeare, quoted, 202 
Migado and Erishkigal, 30 
Milton, John, quoted, 81 
Mind, body and, 5 
Mirabeau, Comte de, quoted, 201 
Mobility, function of, 73 
Moliére, 152 
Morality, accomplishment and, 
129 
invulnerability of strength, 135 
Motion, bivalency of, 38 
third dimension, 246 
Murder, repressed, 143 
tongue, 143 
Murry, 23 
Muscles, innervation of, 33 


Narcissus, 148 

Neophobia, 65 

Nerves, dualism, 33 

Nietzsche, Friedrich, 148 
quoted, 148 


Obvious, the, 32 

Odin, 108 

Omnipotence, loss of, 224 
Osiris and Isis, 227 
Ouspensky, quoted, 219 


Pan, 83, 173 

Parry, 22 

Personality, adolescent, 56 
adult, 56 
analysis, 44 
character and, 47 
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Personality—Continued 
childhood, 55 
consciousness and, 242 
defined, 48 
development, 43, 62 
dissociated, 50 
distortion, 116 
dualism, 48 
energy expression, 60 
infantile, 54 
preadolescent, 56 
transformation, 57 
Personality chart, 45 
Pineal gland, 58 
childhood, 58 
influence on reproductive, thy- 
roid and pituitary glands, 58 
Pituitary gland, 28 
amount, 58, 59 
stimulation of, 75 
Pity, 147 
Plater, Felix, 22 
Plato, quoted, 38, 128, 227 
Pope, Alexander, quoted, 114, 180 
Potter, Bishop Henry C., quoted, 
182 
Progress, action and, 79 
conflict, 77 
criticism, 122 
Projection, 17, 131 
constructive side of, 144 
Psalms, The, quoted, 57 
Psychology, anger, 98 
blame, 188 
consciousness, 289 
criticism, 121, 126, 182 
Purvati, 36 


Race, evolution of consciousness 
in, 242 
Reality, origin of, 245 
Regression, 60, 251 
Religion, basis of, 86 
conversion, 227 
Reproductive glands, gonads and, 
58 
influence on adolescence, 58 
Revelation, Book of, 254 
Reverdin, 23 
Richardson, quoted, 114 
Rodin, Auguste, 6 
Ruth, Book of, 218 
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Sadism, 41 
Sayings, pithy, 207 
Schopenhauer, Arthur, 204 
Science, and religion, 240 
Seabury, David, quoted, 234 
Search for the Holy Grail, 56 
Self-pity, and self-conceit, 152 
control of, 153, 154, 155 
due to childhood influences, 
149 
internal fault in, 152 
prevention of, 153 
psychology, 146 
reactions to, 151 
results, 150, 151 
Self-preservation, instinct of, 69 
mechanism, 68 
Sensitivity, a mask for inferiority, 
168 
excessive, 157, 161, 164 
flight, 168, 165 
mental mechanisms, 161 
normal, 157 
of ego, 166 
relief of, 167 
Sentimental Journey, Sterne, 185 
Shakespeare, William, quoted (see 
individual plays) 
Sorrow, a chronic fear, 146 
defined, 146 
Spiritualization, 21, 62 
Sports, athletic, 103 
hatred in, 108 
Stage-fright, 249 
Starling, 23 
Steinmetz, Charles P., 108 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, 50, 153, 
202 
Stimulus, indifferent, 39 
Success, a constructive emotion, 
201 
a form of love, 200 
a mental attitude, 208 
a possession, 203 
bivalent, 205 
by identification, 211 
character building, 208 
constituted by, 202 
defined, 201 
development of motive, 212 
diverted, 203 
habit, 208, 214 
handicaps, 208 
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Success—Continued 
ideal, 205 
ideas of, 202 
internal development, 205 
motive, 218 
psychology, 200 
results, 208 
self-expression, 209 
symbols, 206 
Suggestion, by opposite, 217 
projection, 217 
Swinburne, Algernon 
quoted, 232 
Symbols, bivalency, 36, 37 
Urim and Thummim, 251 
Yang and Yin, 251 
Sympathy, craving for, 155 
Syrus Publilius, 194 
System, kinetic, 74, 76, 77, 78 
sympathetic and autonomic, 
20, 76 
vegetative, 21 


Charles, 


Tacitus, Agricola, quoted, 18 
Tendencies, instinctive, 163 
Tennyson, Alfred, quoted, 56, 112 
Tensions, bodily, 113 
Thinker, The, Rodin, 6 
Thomson, James, quoted, 112 
Thought, bivalency, 37 

as motion, 52 

dualism, 31 
Thymus gland, 22 

infancy, 58 

amounts, 59 
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Thyroid gland, 22, 23 
amount, 59 
effects of feeding, 23 
Time and space, elements of con- 
sciousness, 246 
inseparable, 246 
Tissue, nerve, dualism of, 21 
Traveling, constructive, 169 
destructive, 170 


Ulysses, 108 
Unknown, yearning for, 94 
Urim and Thummim, 251 


Variation, 21 
Vision of Sir Launfal, 56 


Wagner, Richard, quoted, 104 
Wandering Jew, Sue, 171 
Wanderlust, a flight from reality, 
175 
control of, 173 
defined, 171 
fancy and, 177 
mental reactions to, 173 
motives, 173, 175 
search for the Unknown, 176 
universal interest, 170 
Wesley, John, quoted, 204 
Wilde, Oscar, quoted, 239 
Williams, Henry L., quoted, 135 
Woman, concept of, 53 
feminine atmosphere, 53, 160 
masculinity and, 54 


Yang and Yin, 251 
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